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“My Muvver told me CREAM OF WHEAT 
Would make me big and fat — 
Now. how much will | have to eat 
To grow as big.as that ?” 


Painted by Leslie Wallace for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1916 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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SALUTATION! 


MAGAZINE is known by the company it keeps. Cosmopolitan’s 

circulation each month exceeds a million copies and has been growing 

steadily. No standard magazine ever before entered so many homes, 
and no monthly periodical of any sort 1s supported by so many families of 
the best class. The distinction of Cosmopolitan contributors established the 
character of its audience. Each sale of a copy, each renewed subscription 
to the publication represent a resubscription to its editorial policies. These 
are self-evident facts. They must extst, otherwise the growth of Cosmopolitan 
would not persist. 

It thrives by. virtue of individuality and of merit. It 1s a self- 
perpetuating publication. One number promotes the fortunes of the next. 
It is not clubbed, bargained, or offered in combination with books, schemes, 
or merchandise—therefore the certainty that those who buy Cosmopolitan 
want it, like it, believe in 1t. 

A glance at the September table of contents on page 3, or at any previous 
table of contents, testifies that this mass of people is far above mass-culture 
and -intelligence. 

Cosmopolitan presents and represents the foremost literary and artistic 
ability of our time. 

Cosmopolitan is the sole “medium through which a unique group of 
novelists, short-story writers, essayists, and painters, with the largest in- 
dividual following in America, regularly express themselves. It 1s the only 
magazine which contracts for the total output of its principal contributors. 
This system guarantees ample leisure to concentrate upon a very moderate 
amount of work under auspices most favorable to ripe and finished crafts- 
manship. For us, it warrants exclusive control of the most desirable features. 

The new and enlarged Cosmopolitan, the beautiful, perfectly propor- 
tioned book now in your hands, offers a long-deferred opportunity to increase 
the number of stories and features in each issue, to print bigger and even better 
pictures, to introduce additional contributors, to extend the magazine’s scope 
and force, to increase its interest and power, to make it constantly Cosmo- 
politan, to add another million to its circulation. 
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- | She Superwoman 
an SYf OGlla Wheeler Wilcox 
‘ | Drawing by T.D.Skidmore 


HAT will the superwoman be, of whom we sing— 
She who is coming over the dim border 
Of far To-morrow, after earth's disorder 
-, Is tidied up by Time? What will she bring 
- ( To make life better on tempestuous earth? 
How will her worth 
Be greater than her forebears? What new power 
Within her being will burst into flower? 


ante 


She will bring beauty, not the transient dower 
Of adolescence which departs with youth, 
But beauty based on knowledge of the truth 

Of its eternal message and the source 

‘ Of its all potent force. 

i j Her outer being by the inner thought 

Shall into lasting loveliness be wrought. 


a A gy eta ts 





Coal ; She will bring virtue; but it will not be 

rad nd . ’ The pale, white blossom of cold chastity 

P er Which hides a barren heart. She will be human— 
Not saint or angel—but the superwoman, 


Mother and mate and friend of superman. 


She will bring strength to aid the larger Plan, 
Wisdom and strength and sweetness all combined, 
Drawn from the Cosmic Mind— 

Wisdom to act, strength to attain, 

And sweetness that finds growth in joy or pain. 






























She will bring that large virtue, self-control, 
And cherish it as her supremest treasure. 
Not at the call of sense or for Man's pleasure 

Will she invite from space an embryo soul, 

To live on earth again in mortal fashion, 
Unless love stirs her with divinest passion. 


To motherhood, she will bring common sense— 
iota - That most uncommon virtue. She will give 
ee som : s 3 Love that is more than she-wolf violence, 
(Which slaughters others that its own may live), 
Love that will help each little tendril mind 
To grow and climb; 
Love that will know the lordliest use of Time 
Is training human egos to be kind. 


She will be formed to guide, but not to lead— 
Leaders are ever lonely—and her sphere 

Will be that of the comrade and the mate, 
Loved, loving, and with insight fine and clear, 

Which casts its search-light on the course of fate. 

And to the leaders says, “Proceed” or “Wait.” 





And best of all, she will bring holy faith 
To penetrate the shadowy world of Death, 

And show the road beyond it, bright and broad, 
That leads straight up to God. 
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Here begins a New and Wonder ful 


The 


Dark Star 


A Story of Destiny 


By Robert W. Chambers 
Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


CHILDREN OF THE STAR 

OT the dark companion of Sirius—bright- 

est of all stars—not our own chill and 

spectral planet, rushing toward Vega in 

the constellation of Lyra, presided at the 

birth of millions born to corroborate a_ bloody 

horoscope, but a dark star, speeding unseen through 

space, known to the ancients, by them called Erlik, 

after the Prince of Darkness, ruled at the birth of 

those myriad souls destined to be engulfed in the 

earthquake of the ages, or flung by it out of the 

ordered pathway of their lives into strange byways, 

stranger highways—into deeps and deserts never 
dreamed of. 

Also, one of the dozen-odd temporary stars on 
record blazed up on that day, flared for a month or 
two, dwindled to a cinder, and went out. 

But the dark star Erlik, terribly immortal, sped 
on through space to complete a two-hundred- 
thousand-year circuit of the heavens and begin anew 
an immemorial journey by the will of the Most High. 

What spectroscope is to horoscope, destiny is to chance. 
The black star Erlik rushed through interstellar darkness 
unseen; those born under its violent augury squalled in 
their cradles, or, thumb in mouth, slumbered the dreamless 
slumber of the newly born. 


One of these, a tiny girl baby, fussed and fidgeted in her 
mother’s arms, tortured by prickly heat where the monsoon 
blew on Trebizond. Overhead, vultures circled; an eagle, 
cleaving the blue, looked down where the surf made a thin 
white line along the coast, then set his lofty course for Asia. 


Thousands of miles to the westward, a little boy of eight 
gazed out across the ruffled waters of the mill-pond at 
Neeland’s Mills, and wondered whether the ocean might 
not look that way. 

And, wondering, with the salt-sea effervescence working 
in his inland-born body, he fitted a cork to his fishing-line 
and flung the baited hook far out across the ripples. Then he 
seated himself on the parapet of the stone bridge and waited 
for monsters of the deep to come. 


And again, off Seraglio Point, men were rowing in a boat; 
and a corded sack lay in the stern, horridly and supplely 
heavy. 

There was a box lying in the boat, also, oddly bound and 
clamped with metal which glistened like silver under the 
Eastern stars when the waves of the Bosporus dashed high 
and the flying scud rained down on box and sack and the 
red-capped rowers. 


In St. Petersburg, a little girl of twelve was learning to eat 
other things than sour milk and cheese, learning to ride 
otherwise than like a demon on a Cossack saddle, learning 
deportment, toc, and languages and social graces and the 
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fine arts. And, most thoroughly of all, the little girl was 
learning how deathless should be her hatred for the Turkish 


Empire and all its works. 


And again, in the mountains of a conquered province, the 
little daughter of a gamekeeper to nobility was preparing 
to emigrate with her father to a new home in the Western 
world, where she should learn to perform miracles with 
rifle and revolver, and where the beauty of the hermit- 
thrush’s song should startle her into comparing it to the 
beauty of her own untried voice. 


Over these, and millions of others, brooded the spell of 
the Dark Star. Even the world itself lay under it, vaguely 
uneasy, sometimes startled to momentary seismic panic. 
Then, ere mundane self-control restored terrestrial equilib- 
rium, a few mountains exploded; an island or two lay 
shattered by earthquake; boiling mud and pumice blotted 
out one city, earth-shock and fire another, a tidal wave a 
third. 

But the world settled down and balanced itself once more 
on the edge of the perpetual abyss into which it must fall 
some day; the invisible shadow of the Dark Star swept it 
at intervals when some far and nameless sun blazed out 
unseen; days dawned; the sun of the solar system rose 
furtively each day and hung around the heavens until that 
dusky huntress, Night, chased him once more beyond the 
earth’s horizon. 

The shadow of the Dark Star was always there, though 
none saw it in sunshine or in moonlight, or in the silvery 
luster of the planets. 


A boy born under it stood outside the fringe of willow and 
alder, through which moved two English setters, followed 
and controlled by the boy’s father. 
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Novel by Robert 


For a little while, the child played her usual game of frightening her doll 
with the Yellow Devil and then rescuing her by the aid of a fairy prince 
which she herself had designed, smeared with water-color, and cut out 


with scissors from a piece of cardboard 


“Mark!” called the father. 

Out of the willows, like a feathered bomb, burst a big 
grouse, and the green foliage that barred its flight seemed to 
explode as the strong bird sheered out into the sunshine. 

The boy’s gun, slanting upward at thirty degrees, glittered 
in the sun an instant; then the left barrel spoke, and the 
grouse, as though struck by lightning in mid-air, seemed 
to stop with a jerk, then slanted swiftly and struck the 
ground. 

“Dead!” cried the boy, as a setter appeared, leading on 
straight to the heavy mass of feathers lying on the pasture 
grass. 

“Clean work, Jim,” said his father, strolling out of the 
willows. “But wasn’t it a bit risky, considering the little 
girl yonder?” 

‘Father,’ exclaimed the boy, very red, “I never even 
saw her! I’m sorry; I’m ashamed.” 

They stood looking across the pasture, where a little girl 
in a pink-gingham dress lingered, watching them, evidently 
lured by her curiosity from the old house by the crossroads 
just beyond. 

Jim Neeland, still red with mortification, took the big 
cock grouse from the dog which brought it—a_tender- 
mouthed, beautifully trained Belton, who stood with his 


feathered offering in his mouth, 
very serious, very proud, awaiting 
praise from the Neelands, father 
and son. 

Neeland senior “drew” the bird and distributed the 
sacrifice impartially between both dogs—it being the custom 
of the country. 

Neeland junior broke his gun, replaced the exploded shell, 
content indeed with his hundred-per-cent. performance. 

“Better run over and speak to the little girl, Jim,” 
suggested old Dick Neeland, as he motioned the dogs into 
covert again. 

So Jim Neeland ran lightly across the stony, clover-set 
ground to where the little girl roamed along the old snake- 
fence, picking berries sometimes, sometimes watching the 
sportsmen out of shy, golden-gray eyes. 

“Little girl,” said Jim Neeland, “I’m afraid the shot from 
my gun came rattling rather close to you that time. You'll 
have to be careful. I’ve noticed you here before. It won’t 


do; you'll have to keep out of range of those bushes, because, 
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when we’re inside, we can’t see exactly where we’re 
firing.” 

The child said nothing. She looked up at the boy, smiled 
shyly, then, with much composure, began her retreat, not 
neglecting any tempting blackberry on the way. 

The sun hung low over the hazy Gayfielg hills; the beeches 
and oaks of Mohawk County burned brown and crimson; 
the silver birches supported their delicate canopies of burnt 
gold, and the imperial white pines clothed hill and vale in a 
stately robe of green. ; 

Jim Neeland forgot the little girl—or remembered her 
only to exercise unusual caution in the Brookhollow covert. 

The little girl, Ruhannah, who had once fidgeted with 
prickly heat in her mother’s arms outside the walls of 
Trebizond, did not forget this easily smiling, tall young 
fellow—a grown man to her—who had come across the 
pasture lot to warn her. 

But it was many a day before they met again, though 
these two also had been born under the invisible shadow of 
the Dark Star. But the shadow of Erlik is always passing 
lixe swift lightning across the phantom planet which has 
fled the other way since Time was vorn. 


A native Mongol missionary said to Ruhannah’s father: 

“ As the chronicles of the Eighurs have it, long ago there 
fell metal from the Black Racer of the skies; the first dagger 
was made of it, and the first image of the Prince of Darkness. 
These pass from Kurd to Cossack by theft, by gift, by loss; 
they pass from nation to nation by accident, which is 
divine design. 

“And where they remain, war is, and lasts until image 
and dagger are carried to another Jand where war shall be. 
But where there is war, onlv the predestined suffer—those 
born under Erlik—children of the Dark Star.” 

“T thought,”’ said the Reverend Wilbur Carew, “that my 
brother had confessed Christ.” 

“T am but repeating to you what my father believed— 
and Temujin before him,” replied the native convert, his 
remote gaze lost in reflection. 

His eyes were quite little, and colored like a lion’s, and 
sometimes, in deep reverie, the corners of his upper lip 
twitched. 

This happened when Ruhannah lay fretting in her 
mother’s arms, and the hot wind blew on Trebizond. 


Under the Dark Star, too, a boy grew up in Minetta Lane, 
New York city, not less combative than other ragged boys 
about him, but he was inclined to arrange and superintend 
fist-fights rather than to participate in battle, except with 
his wits. 

His name was Eddie Brandes; his first fortune of three 
dollars was amassed at craps; he became a hanger-on in 
ward politics, at race-tracks, stable, club, squared ring, 
vaudeville, burlesque. Longacre attracted him—but always 
the gambling-end of the operation. 

Which predilection, with its years of ups and downs, 
landed him, one day, in western Canada, with an “unknown” 
to match against an Athabasca blacksmith, and a training- 
camp as the prospect for the next six weeks. 

There lived there, gradually dying, one Albrecht Dumont, 
lately head gamekeeper to nobility in the mountains of a 
Lost Province, and his daughter, also a child of the Dark 
Star, now grown to early womanhood, with a voice like a 
hermit-thrush and the skill of a sorceress with anything 
that sped a bullet. 


Before the “unknown” was quite ready to meet the 
Athabasca blacksmith, Albrecht Dumont, dying faster now, 
asked his daughter, 

“Tlse, who is the short and broadly constructed American 
who comes now already every day to see thee and to hear 
thee sing?” 

“His name is Eddie Brandes.”’ 

“He is of the fight Gesellschaft—not?” 


“He should gain much money by the fight. A theater in 
Chicago shall he willingly control in which light opera shal! 
be given.” 

“Ts it for that he hears so willingly thy voice?” 

“Tt is for that—and love.” 

“And what of Herr Max Venem, who has asked of me thy 
little hand in marriage?”’ The girl was silent. “Thou 
dost not love him?”’ 

“No.” 

Toward sunset, Dumont, lying by the open window, 
opened his eyes of a dying Lammergeier. 

“My Ilse.” 

“Father?” 

“What hast thou to this man said?”’ 

“That I will be engaged to him if thou approve.” 

“He has gained the fight?”’ 

“To-day. And many thousand dollars. The theater in 
Chicago is his when he desires. Riches, leisure, opportunity 
to study for a career upon his stage are mine, if I desire.” 

“Dost thou desire this, little Ilse?”’ 

“Vex” 

‘“‘ And the man Venem, who has followed thee so long?” 

“T cannot be what he would have me—a Hausfrau io 
mend his linen for my board and lodging.” 

“So ist’s recht! Griis’ Gott Ilse . 





Three months later, Ilse Dumont arrived in Chicago to 
marry Eddie Brandes. One Benjamin Stull was best man. 
Others present included “Captain” Quint, “Doc” Curfoot, 
“Parson’’ Smawley, Abe Gordon—friends of the bridegroom. 

A year later, Ilse Dumont Brandes, assuming the stage- 
name of Minna Minti, sang the rdéle of Bettina, in “The 
Mascot,” at the Brandes Theater, in Chicago. 

A year later, when she created the part of Kathi in “The 
White Horse,’’ Max Venem sent word to her that she would 
live to see her husband lying in the gutter under his heel— 
which made the girl unhappy in her triumph. But Venem 
hunted up Abe Gordon and told him very coolly that he 
meant to ruin Brandes. 

And, within a month, the latest public favorite, Minna 
Minti, sat in her dressing-room, wet-eyed, enraged, with the 
reports of Venem’s private detectives locked in the drawer 
of her dressing-table, and the curtain waiting. 


So complex was life already becoming to these few among 
the million children of the dark star Erlik. 


I 
THE WONDER-BOX 


As long as she could remember, she had been permitted 
to play with the contents of the late Herr Conrad Wilner’s 
wonder-box. The program on such occasions varied little; 
the child was permitted to rummage among the treasures in 
the box until she had satisfied her perennial curiosity; 
conversation with her absent-minded father ensued, which 
ultimately included a personal narrative, dragged out 
piecemeal from the reticent, dreamy invalid. Then, always 
a few pages of the diary kept by the late Herr Wilner were 
read as a bedtime story. And bath and bed and dreamland 
followed. That was the invariable routine, now once more in 
full swing. 

Her father lay on his invalid’s chair, reading; his rubber- 
shod crutches rested against the wall, within easy reach. 
By him, beside the kerosene lamp, her mother sat mending 
her child’s stockings and underwear. 

Outside the circle of lamplight, the incandescent eyes of 
the stove glowed steadily through the semidusk; and the 
child, always fascinated by anything that aroused her 
imagination, lifted her gaze furtively from time to time to 
convince herself that it really was the big, familiar stove 
which glared redly back at her, and not the dragon into 
which her creative fancy had so often transformed it. 


DRAWN BY W. D. STEVENS 


With an interest forever new, the Carew family prepared to listen to the words written by a strange man 
who had died only a few minutes after he made the last entry in the book— 
before even the ink was entirely dry on the pages 
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Reassured, she continued to explore the contents of the 
wonder-box—a toy she preferred to her doll, but not to her 
beloved set of water-colors and crayon pencils. 

“Some” ‘centuries ago, Pandora’s:box let loose a world of 
troubtes;~ + Herr ,Wilnef’s -box apparently contained only 
pléasure for a little child “whose pleasureg were mostly of her 
own* iv ention. ‘ : . 

It was a curious old Re made out of olive-wood and 
bound with bands of some lacquered silvery metal to make 
it strong—rupee silver, perhaps—strangely wrought. with 
Arabic characters engraved and in shallow relief. It had 
handles on either side, like a sea-chest, a lacquered-silver 
lock and hasp which retained traces of violent usage, and 
six heavy a -hinges of the same lacquered metal. 

Within it, the little child knew that a most fascinating 
collection of articles was to be discovered, taken out, one 
by one, with greatest care, played with discreetly, and, at 
her mother’s command, returned to their several places in 
Herr Wilner’s box. 

There were, in this box, two rather murderous-looking 
Kurdish daggers in sheaths of fretted silver—never to be 
unsheathed, it was solemnly understood, except by the 
child’s father. 

There was a pair of revolvers, the unexploded cartridges 
of which had been long since extracted and cautiously 
thrown into the mill- pond by the child’s mother, much to 
the surprise, no doubt, of the pickerel and sunfish. 

There were writing-materials of sandalwood, a few sea- 
shells, a dozen books in German, with many steel-plate 
engravings; also, a red Turkish fez with a dark-blue tassel, 
two pairs of gold-rimmed spectacles, several tobacco-pipes 
of Dresden porcelain, a case full of instruments for mechani- 
cal drawing, a thick blank book bound in calf and containing 
the diary of the late Herr Wilner down to within a few 
minutes before his death. Also, there was a figure in bronze, 
encrusted with tarnished gold and faded traces of poly- 
chrome decoration. 

Erlik, the Yellow Devil, as Herr Wilner called it, seemed 
too heavy to be a hollow casting, and yet, when shaken, 
something within rattied faintly, as though, when the molten 
metal.cooled, a fissure inside had been 
forméds into which a few loose fragments 
of bronze had fallen. 

It apparently had not been made to 
represent any benign Chinese god; the 
aspect of the yellow figure was anything 
but benevolent. The features were 
terrific; scowls infested its grotesque 
countenance; threatening brows bent 
inward; angry eyes rolled in apparent 
fury, and its double gesture with sword 
and javelin was violent and almost 
humorously menacing. And Ruhannah 
adored it. 


For a little while, the child played 
her usual game of frightening her doll 
with the Yellow Devil and then rescuing 
her by the aid of a fairy prince which 
she herself had designed, smeared with 
water-color, and cut out with scissors 
from a piece of cardboard. 

After a time, she turned to the remain- 
ing treasures in the wonder-box. These 
consisted of several volumes containing 
photographs, others full of sketches in 
pencil and water-color, and a thick roll 
of glazed-linen scrolls covered with 
designs in India ink. 

The photographs were of all sorts— 


landscapes, rivers, ships in dock, dry 
dock, and at sea; lighthouses, forts, 
horses carrying soldiers armed with 


lances and wearing the red fez,.artillery 
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on the march, infantry, groups of officers, all wearing the 
same sort of fez which lay there in Herr Wilner’s box of 
olive-wood. 

There were drawings, too—sketches of cannon, of rifles, 
of swords; drawings of soldiers in various gay uniforms, all 
carefully colored by hand. There were pictures of ships, 
from the ‘sterns of which the Crescent flag floated lazjly; 
sketches of great, ugly-looking objects, which her father 
explained were Turkish ironclads. The name “irondad” 
always sounded menacing and formidable to the child, and 
the forbidding pictures fascinated her. 

Then there were scores and scores of scrolls made out of 
slippery white linen, on which had been drawn all sorts of 
most amazing geometrical designs in ink. 

“Plans,” her father explained vaguely. And, when 
pressed. by reiterated questions: ‘“ Plans for military works, 
I believe—-forts, docks, barracks, fortified cuts and bridges. 
You are not yet quite old enough to understand, Ruhannah.” 

“Who did draw them, daddy?”’ 

“‘ A German friend of mine, Herr Conrad Wilner.” 

At this stage of the conversation, her father usually laid 
aside his book and composed himself for the inevitable 
narrative soon to be demanded of him: 

Then, although having heard the story many times from 
her crippled father’s lips, but never weary of the repetition, 
the child’s eyes would grow round and very solemn in 
preparation for her next and inevitable question, 

“And did Herr Wilner die, daddy?” 

Yes, dear. e 

“Tell me!” 
“Well, it was when I was a missionary in the Trebizond 
district, and your mother and I went z 
“And me, daddy? And me, too!” 
“Yes; you were a little baby in arms. 





And we all went to 


Gallipoli to attend the opening of a beautiful new school 
which was built for little Mohammedan converts to Chris- 
tianity.” 

“Did I see those little Christian children, daddy?” 

“Yes; 


member.”’ 


you saw them. But you are too young to re- 





He carefully examined the Chinese characters engraved on the base of the 
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“Tell me—don’t stop!”’ 

“Then listen attentively without interrupting, Rue. 
Your mother and you and I went to Gallipoli; and my 
friend, Herr Wilner, who had been staying at a town called 
Tchardak,came along to attend the opening of the American 
school. 

“And the night we arrived there was trouble. The 
Turkish people, urged on by some bad officials in the 
sanjak, came with guns and swords and spears and set fire 
to the mission school. 

“They did not offer to harm us. We had already collected 
our converts and our personal baggage. Our caravan was 
starting. The mob might not have done anything worse 
than burn the school if Herr Wilner had not lost his temper 
and threatened them with a dog-whip. Then they killed 
him with stones, there in the walled yard.” 

At this point in the tragedy, the eagerly awaited and 
ardently desired shivers passed up and down the child’s 
back. 

“Q—oh! Did they kill him dead?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Was he a martyr?”’ 

“Tn a way, he was a martyr to his duty, I suppose. At 
least, I gather so from his diary and from what he once told 
me of his life.” 

“ And then what happened? Tell me, daddy.” 

“‘A Greek steamer took us back to Trebizond.” 

“ And what then?” 

“And then, a year later, the terrible massacre at our 
mission occurred——-” 

That was what the child was waiting for. 


“And then they did kill all the poor little Christian 
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ancient bronze, following them slowly with a yellow and clawlike forefinger 
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children!”’ she exclaimed excitedly. “And they did cut you 
with swords and guns! And then the kind sailors with the 
American flag took you and mama and me to a ship and 
saved us by the grace of our Lord Jesus!” 

“Ves, dear.” 

“Tell me!” 

“That is all.” 

“No; you walk on two crutches, and you cannot be a 
missionary any more because vou are sick all the time. 
Tell me, daddy!”’ 

“No, dear; that is enough to-night——” 

“Oh, daddy, you must first read in the di-a-ry which 
Herr Wilner made!”’ 

“Bring me the book, Rue.” 

With an interest forever new, the Carew family prepared 
to listen to the words written by a strange man who had 
died only a tew moments after he made the last entry in the 
book—before even the ink was entirely dry on the pages. 

The child, sitting cross-legged on the floor, clasped her 
little hands tightly; her mother laid aside her sewing, 
folded it, anc laid it in her lap; her tather searched through 
the penciled translation which he had written in between the 
lines of German script, found where he had left off the time 
before, and then he continued the diary of Herr Conrad 
Wilner, deceased. 


March 3d—My original plans have been sent to the Yildiz 
Kiosk. My duplicates are to go to Berlin when a messenger from 
our embassy arrives. Murad Bey knows this. I am sorry he 
knows it. But nobody except myself is aware that I have a 
third set of plans carefully hidden. 

March 4th—All day with Murad’s men, setting wire entangle- 
ments under water; two Turkish destroyers patrolling the en- 
trance to the bay, and cavalry patrols on 
the heights to warn away the curious. 

March 6th—Forts Alamont and Shah 
Abbas are being reconstructed from the new 
plans. Wired areas under water and along 
the coves and shoals are’ being plotted. 
Murad Bey is unusually polite and effuse, 
conversing with me in German and French 
—a spidery man and very dangerous. 

March 7th—A strange and tragic affair 
last night. The heat being severe, -I left 
my tent about midnight and went down to 
the dock where my little sailboat lay, with 
the object of cooling myself on the water. 
There was a hot land-breeze; I sailed out 
into the bay and cruised north along the 
coves which I have wired. As I rounded 
a little rocky point, I was surprised to see, 
in the moonlight, very near, a steam-yacht 
at anchor, carrying no lights. The longer 
I looked at her the more certain I became 
that I was gazing at the Imperial yacht. 
I had no idea what the yacht might be 
doing here; I ran my sailboat close under 
the overhanging rocks and anchored. Then 
I saw a small boat in the moonlight, pulling 
from the yacht toward shore, where the 
crescent cove had already been thoroughly 
staked, and the bottom closely covered 
with barbed wire as far as the edge of the 
deep channel, which curves in here like a 
scimitar. 

It must have been that the people in the 
boat miscalculated the location of the 
channel, for they were well over the sunken 
barbed wire when they lifted and threw 
overboard what they had come there to 
get rid of—two dark bulks that splashed. 

I watched the boat pull back to the 
Imperial yacht. A little later, the yacht 
weighed anchor and steamed northward, 
burning no lights. Only the red reflection, 
tingeing the smoke from her stacks, was 
visible. I watched it until it was lost in the 
moonlight, thinking all the while of those 
weighted sacks so often dropped overboard 
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along the Bosporus and off Seraglio 
Point from that same Imperial yacht. 
When the steamer had disappeared, 
I got out my sweeps and rowed for 
the place where the dark objects had 
been dropped overboard. I knew that 
they must be resting somewhere on the 
closely crisscrossed mesh of wires just 
below the surface of the water; but I 
probed for an hour before I located 
anything. Another hour passed in 
trying to hook into the object with the 
little three-fluked grapnel which I used 
as an anchor. I got hold of something 
finally, a heavy chest of olive-wood 
bound with metal, but I had to rig a 
tackle before I could hoist it aboard. 
Then I cast out again: and very soon 
my grapnel hooked into what I ex- 
pected—a canvas sack, weighted with 
a round shot. When I got it aboard, 
I hesitated a long while before open- 
ing it. Finally I made a long slit in 
the canvas with my knife- 
She was very young—not over six- 
teen, I think, and she was really beau- 
tiful, even under her wet. dark hair. 
She seemed to be a Caucasian girl, or 
.maybe a Georgian. She wore a small 
gold cross, which hung from a gold cord 
around her neck. There was another 
and tighter cord around her neck, too. 
I cut the silk bowstring and closed and 
bound her eyes with my handkerchief 
before I rowed out a little farther and 
lowered her into the deep channel which 
cuts eastward here like the scimitar of 
that true believer, Abdul Hamid. 
Then I hoisted sail and beat up 
slowly toward my little dock under a 
moon which had become ghastly under 
the pallid aura of a gathering storm—— 





‘* A poor, dead young lady!”’ inter- 
rupted the child, clasping her hands 
more .tightly. ‘‘And was the chest 
that Herr Wilner pulled up the 
very same chest that is here on the 
floor beside me?” 

“The very same. Now, listen, 
Rue, and I will read a little more in 
Herr Wilner’s diary, and then you 
must have your bath and be put to bed.” 

‘Please read, daddy!” 

The Reverend Wilbur Carew turned the 
page and quietly continued: 


March 20th—In my own quarters at Tchardak again, and rid 
of Murad for a while. 

A canvas cover and rope handles concealed the character of 
my olive-wood chest. I do not believe anybody suspects it to 
be anything except one of the various boxes containing my own 
personal effects. I shall open it to-night with a file and chisel, if 
possible. 

March 21st—The contents of the chest reveal something of 
the tragedy. The box is full of letters written in Russian, and 
full of stones, which weigh, collectively, a hundred pounds at 
least. There is nothing else in the chest except a broken ikon and 
a bronze figure of Erlik, a Yildiz relic, no doubt, of some Kurdish 
raid into Mongolia, and probably placed beside the dead girl by 
her murderers in derision. I am translating the letters and ar- 
ranging them in sequence. 

March 25th—I have translated the letters. The dead girl’s 
name was evidently Tatyana, one of several children of some 
Cossack chief or petty prince. When the Kurds raided the town, 
on the eve of her marriage to a young officer named Ritya, 
they carried poor Tatyana off, along with her wedding-chest— 
the chest I fished up with my grapnel. 

In brief, the chest and the girl found their way into Abdul’s 
rhe letters of the dead girl—which were written and 


serazlio. 





But he went back to where she stood, framed in 
the waist, and, tilting back her head in its fur 


entrusted, probably, to a faithless slave, but which evidently 
never left the seraglio—throw some light on the tragedy, for they 
breathe indignation and contempt of Islam, and call on her 
affianced, on her parents, and on her people to rescue her and 
avenge her. 

And, after a while, no doubt Abdul tired of reading fierce, 
unreconciled little Tatyana’s stolen letters. and simply ended 
the matter by having her bowstrung and dumped overboard in a 
sack, together with her wedding-chest, her letters, and the 
Yellow Devil in bronze as a final insult. 

She seems to have had a sister, Naia, thirteen years old, be- 
trothed to a Prince Mistchenka, a cavalry officer in the Terek 
Cossacks. She had, also, a small brother whom she speaks 
of as Alak. Her father had been hetman of the Don Cossacks 
before the Emperor Nicholas reserved that title for imperial use. 
And she ended in a sack off Gallipoli! That is the story of 
Tatyana and her wedding-chest. 

March 29th —Murad arrived, murderously bland and assiduous 
in his solicitude for my health and comfort. I am almost positive 


ied 


he knows that I fished up something from Cove No. 37 under the 





the lighted doorway, took her, by 
hood. kissed her soft, warm lips 


theoretical guns of theoretical Fort Osman, both long plotted out 
but long delayed. 

April 5th—My duplicate plans for Gallipoli have been stolen. 
I havé a third set still. Colonel Murad Bey is not to be trusted. 
My position is awkward and is becoming serious. There is no 
faith to be placed in Abdul Hamid. 

April toth—My secret correspondence has been discovered, 
and my letters opened. This is a very bad business. 

April 21st—I have been summoned to the Yildiz Kiosk. It 
possibly means my assassination. I have confided my box of 
data, photographs, and plans to the Reverend Wilbur Carew, an 
American missionary who is here from Trebizond. 

April 30th—Back at Tchardak with my good missionary and 
his wife. A strange interview with Abdul. There were twenty 
French clocks in the room, all going and all striking at various 
intervals. The walls were set with French mirrors. 

Abdul’s cordiality was terrifying; the full original set of my 
Gallipoli plans was brought in. After a while, the sultan re- 
minded me that the plans were in duplicate, and asked me where 
were these duplicates. What duplicity! But I said pleasantly 
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that they were to be sent to general- 
staff headquarters in Berlin. 

He preterided to understand that this 
was contrary to the agreement, and in- 
sisted that the plans should first be sent 
to him for comparison. I merely re- 
ferred him to his agreement with my 
government. But a!l the while we were 
talking, I was absolutely convinced that 
the stolen duplicates were at that mo- 
ment in the Yildiz Kiosk. Abdul must 
have known that I believed it. Yet we 
both merely smiled our confidence in 
each other. 

He seemed to be unusually good- 
natured and gracious, saying that, no 
doubt, I was quite right in sending the 
plans to Berlin. 

He asked me where I was going. I 
told him about the plans I was pre- 
paring for the Trebizond district. He 
offered me an escort of Kurdish cavalry, 
saying that he had been told the 
district was not very safe. I thanked 
him and declined his escort of 
assassins. 

I saw it all very plainly. Like a 
pirate captain, Abdul orders his crew 
to dig a secret bole for his treasure, and, 
when the hole is dug and the treasure 
hidden, he murders the men who hid it 
for him, so that they shall never betray 
its location. I am one of those men. 
That is what he means for me, who have 
given him his Gallipoli plans. 

May 3d—In the bazaar at Tchardak 
yesterday, two men tried to stab me. 
I got their daggers, but they escaped in 
the confusion. Murad called to express 
horror and regret—yes, regret that I 
had not been murdered. 

May 5th—I have written to my gov- 
ernment that my usefulness here seems 
to be ended, that my life is in hourly 
danget, that I desire to be more thor- 
oughly informed concerning the rela- 
tions between Berlin and the Yildiz 
Kiosk. 

May 6th—I am in disgrace. My gov- 
ernment is furious because my corre- 
spondence has been stolen. The Porte 
has complained about me to Berlin; 
Berlin disowns me, disclaims all knowl- 
edge of my political activities outside 
of my engineering work. 

This is what failure to carry out secret 
instructions invariably brings—deser- 
tion by the government from which such 
instructions are received. In diplo- 
macy, failure is a crime never forgiven. 
Abandoned by my government, I am 
now little better than an outlaw here. 
Two courses remain open to me—to go back in disgrace and 
live obscurely for the remainder of my life, or to risk my life by 
hanging on desperately here with an almost hopeless possibility 
before me to accomplishing something to serve my government 
and rehabilitate myself. 

The matter of the stolen plans is being taken up by our ambas- 
sador to the Sublime Porte. What folly! I possess a third set of 
plans. Our embassy ought to send for them. I don’t know what 
to do. 

May 12th—A letter I wrote on May roth to the German em- 
bassy has been stolen. Iam now greatly worried about the third 
set of plans. It seems safest to include the box containing them 
among the baggage of the American missionary, the Reverend 
Wilbur Carew, and, too, for me to seek shelter with him. I have 
the missionary’s promise that he will retain and conceal the 
contents of my box until I instruct him otherwise. 

May 15th—The missionary and his wife and baby travel to 
Gallipoli, where an American school for girls is about to be 
opened. 

To-day, in a cafe, I noticed that the (Continued on page 136) 











Hawaiian Aloha 


By Jack London ~ 


Epitror’s Note—In the Hawaiian language, the word 


“aloha” (literally, love) is the universal form of saluta- 

tion. From the Islands, Mr. London sends a greeting (fh, P- 
to Cosmopolitan readers. And it contains some- / iS 
thing of great interest. In the months he has F 


spent in the most delightful of our territorial 
possessions, he has obtained knowledge as to 
how life is lived there. He has worn through 
the surface-novelty that invariably fascinates 
the temporary sojourner coming in contact 
with practically none of the actual problems 


of existence. This is the first of a short 


series of articles on present-day Hawaii. 


NCE upon a time, only the 
other day, when jovial King 
Kalakaua established a record 
for the kings of earth and time, 

there entered into his Polynesian brain as 

merry a scheme of international intrigue 
as ever might have altered the destiny of 
races and places. The time 
was 1881; the place of the 
intrigue, the palace of 
the Mikado, at Tokyo. 

The record must not be 

omitted, for it was none 
other than that, for the 
first time in the history 














Trying the exciting 


fa / / of kings and of the 
da world, a reigning sov- 
I f é Sud S S 


ereign, in his own royal 


7 Nici person, put a girdle 
f cal. around the earth. 

Cnn Y™ The intrigue? It was cer- 

¥ tainly as international as any 

international intrigue could be. 

Also, it was equally as dark, 

Jack London while it was precisely in align- 

Drawn from life by ment with the future conflicting 

Harrison Fisher courses of empires. Manifest 


destiny was more than inci- 
dentally concerned. When the manifest destinies of two 
dynamic races move on ancient and immemorial lines 
toward each other from east to west and west to east 
along the same parallels of latitude, there is an inevitable 
point on the earth’s surface where they will collide. In this 
case, the races were the Anglo-Saxon (represented by the 
Americans) and the Mongolian (represented by the Jap- 
anese). The place was Hawaii, the lovely and lovable, 
beloved of countless many as “ Hawaii Nei.” 

Kalakaua, despite his merriness, foresaw 
clearly either that the United States would 
absorb Hawaii or that, allied by closest marital 
“Ss ties to the imperial house of the Rising Sun, 
Hawaii could be a brother kingdom in an 
empire. That he saw clearly, the situation 
to-day attests. Hawaii Nei is a territory 
of the United States. There are more Jap- 
anese resident in Hawaii at the present 
time than are resident other nationalities, 

not even excepting the native Hawaiians. 
The figures are eloquent. In round 
numbers, there are twenty-five thousand 
pure Hawaiians, twenty-five thousand vari- 
Princess Kaiulani, heir apparent to the throne of Hawaii after ous Caucasians, twenty - three thousand 
the death of her uncle, King Kalakaua Portuguese, twenty-one thousand Chinese, 
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sport of surf-boarding at Waikiki Beach, near Honolulu 


























fifteen thousand Filipinos, a sprinkling of many other 
breeds, an amazing complexity of intermingled breeds, and 
ninety thousand Japanese. And, most amazingly eloquent 
of all statistics are those of the race-purity of the Japanese 
mating. In the year 1914, the registrar-general is authority 
for the statements that one American male and - 
one Spanish male respectively married 
Japanese females, that one Japanese 
male married a Hapa-haole, or 
Caucasian-Hawaiian female, and 
that three Japanese males 
married pure Hawaiian fe- 
males. When it comes to 
an innate antipathy to- 
ward mongrelization, 
the dominant national 
in Hawaii, the Japa- 
nese, proves himself 
more jealously ex- 
clusive by far than 
any other national. 
Omitting the records 

of all the other na- 
tionals which go to 
make up the amazing 
mongrelization of races 
in this melting-pot of 
the races, let the record 
of pure-blood Americans 
be cited. In the same year 
of 1914, the registrar-gen- 
eral reports that, of American 
males who intermingled their 
breed and seed with alien races, 


Native Hawaiian with his 
surf-board 


Hawaiians, and one mar- 

ried a pure Japanese. To 
sum the same thing up with 
a cross-bearing, in the same 

year, 1914, of over eighteen 
hundred Japanese women who 

married, only two married out- 
side their race; of over eight hun- 
dred pure Caucasian women who 
married, over two hundred inter- 
eleven married pure Hawaiians, mingled their breed and seed with 
twenty-five married. Caucasian- races alien to their own. Reduced to 
Hawaiians, three married pure Kalakaua, last king of Hawaii, who « decimals, of the females who went over 
Chinese, four married Chinese- reigned from 1874 to 1891 the fence of race to secure fathers for 
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their children, twenty- 
five hundredths of 
these pure Caucasian 
women were guilty; 
fourteen ten- 
thousandths of these 
Japanese women were 
guilty—in vulgar frac- 
tions, one out of four 
Caucasian women; one 
out of one thousand 
Japanese women. 
King Kalakaua, at 
the time he germinated 


Visitors leaving Honolulu. The hospitable Hawaiians 
have adorned their departing friends with the garlands 
of flowers that they themselves delight to wear. 


his idea, was the royal guest of the Mikado in a 

special palace which was all his to lodge in; along 

with his suite. But Kalakaua was resolved 

upon an international intrigue which was, to 

say the least, ethnologically ticklish while 

his suite consisted of two Americans—one, 

Colonel C. H. Judd, his chamberlain; the 

other, Mr. William N. Armstrong, his 

attorney-general. They represented one 

of the race’s manifest destinies, and he 

knew it would never do for them to 

know what he had up his kingly sleeve. 

So, on this day in 1881, he gave them 

the royal slip, sneaked out of the palace 

the back way, and hied him to the 
Mikado’s palace. 

All of which, between kings, is a 
very outrée thing to do. But what was 
mere etiquette between kings, Kalakaua 
reasoned. Besides, Kalakaua was a 
main-traveled sovereign, and very cos- 
mopolitan through contact with all 
sorts and conditions of men at the 

feasting-board under the ringing grass- 

a i thatched roof of the royal canoe-house 

Palms and lotus. scene ers . at Honolulu, while the Mikado had never 
Moanalua Park, . ae . been off his tight little island. Of course, 
N ; the Mikado was surprised at the unan- 
nounced and entirely unceremonious after- 

noon call. But not for nothing was he the 

Son of Heaven, equipped with all the perfec- 

tion of gentleness that belongs to a much longer 
than a nine-hundred-year-old name. To his 
dying day, Kalakaua never dreamed of the faux pas 
he committed that day in 1881. He went directly 
tothe point, exposited (Continued on page 170) 


Honolulu 


Members of the Outrigger Club, Honolulu, in their craft, off Diamond Head, Waikiki 





Verman held the mouth of the stocking stretched, aad Penrod manipulated the cat 


On Account of the Weather 


Penrod Makes 


an Important Contribution to Natural. History 


By Booth Tarkington 


Illustrated by Worth Brehm 


HERE is no ennui (not 
even an invalid’s) com- 
parable to that of a boy 
who has nothing to do. 

When a man says he has nothing 
to do, he speaks idly; there is al- 
ways more than he can do. Grown 
women never say they have nothing 
to do, and when girls, or little girls, say they have nothing 
to do, they are merely airing an affectation. But when 
a boy ‘has nothing to do, he has actually nothing at all 
to do; his state is pathetic, and when he complains of it, 
his voice is haunting. . 

Mrs. Schofield was troubled by this uncomfortable 
quality in the voice of her son, who came to her thrice, in 
his search for entertainment or even employment, one 
Saturday afternoon during a February thaw. Few facts 
are better established than that the February thaw is the 

poorest time of year for everybody. But for a boy, it is 
worse than poorest; it is bankrupt. The remnant streaks of 
old soot-speckled snow left against the north walls of houses 
have no power to inspire; rather, they are dreary reminders 
of sports long since carried to satiety. One cares little even 


Penrod’s innumerable admirers, who invariably ask, 
**What next?’ will certainly have their anticipa- 
tions more than gratified by this astounding per- 
formance, and their pleasure will be further increased 
by his chance encounter with Verman, who is always 
a welcome addition to any adventure, even if he 
cannot share the joy that he himself furnishes. 


to eat such snow, and the eating of 
icicles, also, has come to be a 
flaccid and stale diversion. There 
is no ice to bear a skate; there is 
only a vast sufficiency of cold mud, 
pr«ctically useless. Sunshine 
flickers shiftily, coming and going 
without any honest purpose; snow- 
squalls blow for five minutes, the flakes disappearing as 
they touch the earth; half an hour later, rain sputters, 
turns to snow, and then turns back to rain—and the sun 
disingenuously beams out again, only to be shut off like a 
rogue’s lantern. And all the wretched while, if a boy sets 
foot out of doors, he must be harassed about his overcoat 
and rubbers; he is warned against tracking up the plastic 
lawn, and sharply advised to stay inside the house. 
Saturday might as well be Sunday. 

Thus the season. Penrod had sought all possible means 
to pass the time. A full half-hour of vehement yodeling in the 
Williams’ yard had failed to bring forth comrade Sam; and, 
at last, a colored woman had opened a window to inform 
Penrod that her intellect was being unseated by his vocal- 
izations, which had surpassed in unpleasantness, she 
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claimed, every sound in her previous experience—am, for 
the sake of definiteness, she stated her age to be fifty-three 
years and four months. She added that all members of the 
Williams family had gone out of town to attend the funeral 
of a relative, but she wished that they might have remained 
to attend Penrod’s, which she confidently predicted as 
imminent if the neighborhood followed its natural impulse. 

Penrod listened for a time, but coldly departed before the 
conclusion of the oration. He sought other comrades, with 
no success; he even went to the length of yodeling in the 
yard of that best of boys, Georgie Bassett. Here was failure 
again, for George signaled to him, through a closed window, 
that a closeting with dramatic literature was preferable to 
the society of a playmate; and the book which Georgie 
exhibited was openly labeled, ‘‘ 300 Choice Declamations.” 
Georgie also managed to convey another reason for his 
refusal of Penrod’s companionship, the visitor being con- 
versant with lip-reading through his studies at the ‘“‘movies.”’ 
“Too muddy!” 

Penrod went home. 

‘*Well,”’ said Mrs. Schofield, having almost exhausted a 
mother’s powers of suggestion, “well, why don’t you give 
Duke a bath?” She was that far depleted when Penrod 
came to-her the third time. 

Mothers’ suggestions are wonderful for little children, but 
sometimes lack luster when a boy is about twelve—an age 
to which the ideas of a Swede farm-hand would usually 
prove more congenial. However, the dim and melancholy 
eye of Penrod showed a pale gleam, and he departed. He 
gave his little old dog, Duke, a bath. 

The entertainment proved damp and discouraging for 
both parties. Duke began to tremble even before he was 
lifted into the water, and after his first immersion he was 
revealed to be a dog weighing about one-fourth of what an 
observer of Duke when 
dry must have guessed 
his weight to be. His 
wetness and the dis- 
closure of his extreme 
fleshly insignifitance ap- 
peared to mortify him 
profoundly; he wept. 
Presently, under Pen- 
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taining a caller with a cup of tea. 


rod’s thorough ministrations—for the young master was 
inclined to make this bath last as long as possible—-Duke 
plucked up a heart and began a series of passionate at- 
tempts to cl6se the interview. As this was his first bath 
since September, the effects were lavish and impression- 
istic, both upon Penrod and upon the bathroom. However, 
the imperious boy’s loud remonstrances contributed to bring 
about the result desired by Duke. 

Mrs. Schofield came running, and eloquently put an end 
to Duke’s winter bath. When she had suggested this 
cleansing as a pleasant means of passing the time, she had 
assumed that it would take place in a wash-tub in the 
cellar; and Penrod’s location of the performance in her own 
bathroom was far from her intention. 

Penrod found her language oppressive, and, having been 
denied the right to rub Duke dry with a bath-towel—or 
even with the cover of a table in the next room—the dismal 
boy, accompanied by his dismal dog, set forth, by way of the 
kitchen door, into the dismal weather. With no purpose in 
mind, they mechanically went out to the alley, where Penrod 
leaned morosely against the fence, and Duke stood shivering 
close by, his figure still unnaturally emaciated and his tail 
absolutely withdrawn from view. 

There was a cold, wet wind, however, and Duke presently 
found his condition unendurable. He was past middle age 
and cared little for exercise, but he saw that something must 
be done. Therefore, he made a vigorous attempt to dry 
himself in a dog’s way. He threw himself, shoulders first, 
upon the alley mud; _he slid upon it, back downward; he 
rolled and rolled and rolled. He began to feel lively and 
rolled the more; in every way he convinced Penrod that 
dogs have no regard for appearances. Also, having dis- 
covered an ex-fish near the cottage of some colored people 
who lived in the alley, Duke confirmed an impression of 
Penrod’s that dogs have a peculiar fancy in the matter of 
odors which they like-to wear. 

Duke became livelier and livelier, and now wished to play 
with his master. Penrod was anything but fastidious; 
nevertheless, under the circumstances, he withdrew to the 
kitchen, leaving Duke to play by himself, outside. 
Della, the cook, was comfortably making rolls and enter- 
Penrod lingered a few 
moments, but found even his attention to the conversation 





The library door flew open, and Mrs. Cullen appeared as a mingled streak, crossing tac 100m i:um 





he entered, there appeared a big, long, black, horrible snake with 








ill received, while his attempts to take part in it met with 
outright rebuff. His feelings were hurt, and he passed 
broodingly. to the front part of the house. In the library, he 
flung himself wearily into an armchair, and, with glazed 
eyes, stared at the shelves of books which meant to him 
just what the wall-paper meant. He sighed from the abyss; 
his legs tossed and his arms flopped; he got up, scratched 
himself exhaustively, and shuffled to a window. Ten 
desolate minutes he stood there, gazing out sluggishly upon 
a soggy world. During this time, two wet delivery-wagons 
and four elderly women under umbrellas were all that 
crossed his field of vision. Somewhere in the world, he 
thought, there was probably a boy who lived across the 
street from a jail or a fire-engine house, and had windows 
worth looking out of. Penrod rubbed his nose up and down 
the pane slowly, continuously, and without the slightest 
pleasure; and he again scratched himself wherever it was 
possible to do so, though he did not even itch. There was 
nothing in his life. 

Such boredom as he was suffering can become agony, and 
an imaginative creature may do wild things to escape it; 
many a grown person has taken to drink on account of less 
pressure than was upon Penrod during that intolerable 
Saturday. 

A faint sound in his ear informed him that Della, in the 
kitchen, had uttered a loud exclamation, and he decided to 
go back there. However, since his former visit had resulted 
in painful rebuff, he paused outside the kitchen door, which 
was slightly ajar, and listened. He did this idly, and with 
no hope of hearing anything interesting or helpful. 

‘‘Snakes!”’ Della exclaimed. ‘ Didja say the poor man 
was seein’ snakes, Mrs. Cullen?” 

“No, Della,” Mrs. Cullen returned dolorously; “jist one. 
Flora says he niver see more th’n one—jist one big, long, 
ugly-faced, horr’ble black one, the same one comin’ back an’ 
makin’ a fizzin’ n’ise at um iv’ry time he had the fit on um. 
’Twas alw’ys the same snake; an’ he’d holler at Flora, 
‘Here it comes ag’in, O me soul!’ he’d holler. ‘The big, 
black, ugly-faced thing—it’s as long as the front fence!’ he’d 
holler. ‘An’ it’s makin’ a fizzin’ n’ise at me, an’ breathin’ in 
me face!’ he’d holler. ‘Fer th’ love o’ hivin’, Flora,’ he’d 
holler, ‘it’s got a little black man wit’ a gassly white fore- 
head a-pokin of it along wit’ a broom-handle an’ a-sickin’ 
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it on me, the same as a boy sicks a dog on a poorcat! Fer 
the love o’ hivin’, Flora,’ he’d holler, ‘cantcha fright it 
away from me before I go out o’ me head?’” 

“Poor Tom!” said Della, with deep compassion. ‘An’ 
the poor man out of his head all the time, an’ not knowin’ 
it. ’I'was awful fer Flora to sit there an’ hear such things 
in the night like that.” 

“You may believe yersel&whin ye say it,” Mrs. Cullen 
agreed. “Right the very night the poor soul died, he was 
hollerin’ how the big black snake and the little black man 
wit’ the gassly white forehead a-pokin’ it wit’ a broomstick 
had come fer um. ‘Fright ’em away, Flora!’ he was 
croakin’, in a v’ice that hoarse an’ husky ’twas hard to make 
out what he says. ‘Fright ’em away, Flora!’ he says. ‘’Tis 
the big, black, ugly-faced snake, as black as a black stockin’ 
an’ thicker round than me leg at the thigh before I was 
wasted away,’ he says, poor man! ‘It’s makin’ the fizzin’ 
n’ise awful to-night,’ he says. ‘An’ the little black man wit’ 
the gassly white forehead is a-laughin’,’ he says. ‘He’s a- 
laughin’ an’ a-pokin’ the big, black, fizzin’, ugly-faced snake 
wit’ his broomstick a 

Della was unable to endure the description. 

‘“‘Don’t tell me no more, Mrs. Cullen!” she protested. 
“Poor Tom! I thought Flora was wrong last week whin she 
hid the whisky. *Twas takin’ it away from him that killed 
him—an’ him already so sick!” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Cullen, “he hardly had the strengt’ 
to drink much, she tells me, after he see the big snake an’ 
the little black divil the first time. Poor-woman, she says 
he talked so plain she sees ’em both herself, iv’ry time 
she looks at the poor body where it’s laid out. She 
says 5 

“Don’t tell me!” cried the impressionable Della. “Don’t 
tell me, Mrs. Cullen! I can most see ’em meself, right here 
in me own kitchen! PoorTom! To think whin I bought me 
a new hat, only last week, the first time I’d be wearin’ it’d 
be to his funeral. To-morrow afternoon, 
it is?”’ 

“At two o'clock,” said Mrs. Cullen. 

“Ye'll be comin’ to th’ house to-night, o’ 











course, Della?” f 
“Ves,” said Della. ‘‘After what I’ve ; 
been hearin’ from ye, I’m most afraid to : ‘ 





one door to the other. 
frantic legs springing from what appeared to be its head 


She was followed by a boy with a coal-black nose, and between his feet, as 











He drew forth from his pocket his 
“All right, Verman,” 
he said resignedly; “if you won't do 
nickel” 





entire fortune. 







it any other way, here's a 




























































come, but I’ll do it. Poor Tom! 
him an’ Flora was married——”’ 

But the eavesdropper heard no more; _ he was on his way 
up the back stairs, and life and light—and purpose—had 
come to his face once more. 

His nineteen-year-old sister Margaret was out for the 
afternoon. Unostentatiously, he went to her room, and for 
the next few minutes occupied himself busily therein. He 
was so quiet that his mother, sewing in her own room, would 
not have heard him except for the obstinacy of one of the 
drawers in Margaret’s-bureau. Mrs. Schofield went to the 
door of her daughter’s room. 

“What are you doing, Penrod?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You’re not disturbing. any cf Margaret’s things, are 
you?”’ 

“No, ma’am,”’ said the meek lad. 

“What did you jerk that drawer oper’ for?” 

“Ma’am?” 

“You heard me, Penrod.”’ j 

“Yes, ma’am. I was just lookin’ for sumpthing.”’ 

“For what?” Mrs. Schofield asked. “You know that 
nothing of yours would be in Margaret’s room, Penrod, 
don’t you?” 


1 remember the day 


On Account of the Weather 


“*Ma’am?’ 

“What was it you wanted?” she asked, rather im- 
patiently. 

“Well,” he said, thoughtfully, “I was lookin’ 

for some pins.” 

“Very well,” she said, and handed him two 

from the shoulder of her blouse. 

“T ought to have more,” he said. “I 

want about forty.” 

“What for?” 
“T just want to make sumpthing, 
mamma,” he said plaintively. “My 
goodness! Can’t I even want to 
have a few pins without everybody 
makin’ such a fuss about it you’d 
think I was doin’ a srime?”’ 

“Doing a what, Penrod?” 

“A srime!”’ he repeated, with em- 
phasis; and a moment’s reflection 
enlightened his mother. 

“Oh, a crime!”’ she exclaimed. 
“You must quit reading the murder 
trials in the newspapers, Penrod. 
And when you read words you don’t 
know how to pronounce, you ought 
to ask either your papa or me.” 

“Well, I am askin’ you about 
sumpthing now,” said Penrod. 
“Can’t I even have a few pins with- 
out stoppin’ to talk about every- 
thing in the newspapers, mamma?” 

“Yes,” she said, laughing at his 
seriousness; and she took him to her 
room and bestowed upon him five 
or six rows torn from a paper of 
pins. “That ought to be plenty,” 
she said, “‘whatever. you, want to 
make.” 

And she smiled after his retreating 
figure, not noting that he looked 
softly bulky around the body, and 
held his elbows unnaturally tight to 
his sides. She was assured of the 
innocence of anything to be made 
with pins, and forbore to press in- 
vestigation. For Penrod to be play- 
ing with pins seemed almost girlish. 
Unhappy woman, it pleased her to 
have her son seem girlish! 

Penrod went out to the stable, 
tossed his pins into the wheelbarrow, then took from his 
pocket and unfolded six pairs of long black stockings, in- 
dubitably the property of his sister Margaret. (Evidently 
Mrs. Schofield had been a little late in making her appear- 
ance at the door of Margaret’s room.) 

Tenrod worked systematically; he hung the twelve stock- 
ings over the sides of the wheelbarrow, and placed the 
wheelbarrow beside a large packing-box, which was half full! 
of excelsior. One after another, he stuffed the stockings 
full of excelsior, till they looked like twelve long black 
sausages. Then he pinned the top of one stocking securely 
over the stuffed foot of another, pinning the top of a third 
to the foot of the second, the top of a fourth to the foot of 
the third—and continued operations in this fashion until 
the twelve stockings were the semblance of-one long and 
sinuous black body, sufficiently suggestive to any normal 
eye. 

He tied a string to one end of this unpleasant-looking 
thing, led it around the stable, and, by vigorous manipula- 
tions, succeeded in making it wriggle realistically; but he 
was not satisfied. He dropped the string listlessly, and sat 
down in the wheelbarrow to ponder. Penrod sometimes 
proved that there were within him the makings of an artist; 
he had become fascinated by an idea, (Continued on page 122) 
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Epitor’s Note—Looking, with his wonderful, penetrating vision, beyond the political 
ideals, national. aims and ambitions that have brought about the present appalling 
conflict in Europe, the great Belgian philosopher discerns what he believes to be the 
true significance of the g’gantic struggle, and here he describes it to Cosmopolitan 
readers. It there is anything at all that can reconcile humanity to the unparalleled 
sacrifice that the most civilized races of mankind are now making, shall it not be 
found in the prospect of attaining such an end as M. Maeterlinck perceives—an end 
that, in its sublimity, goes far beyond the hopes and expectations of the warring nations? 


O-DAY’S conflict is but a revival of that which has not 
ceased to drench the west of Europe in blood since the 
historical birth of the continent. The two chief 
episodes in this conflict, as we all know, are the 

invasion of Roman Gaul, including the north of Italy, by the 
Franks, and the successive conquests of England by the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Normans. Without delaying to consider ques- 
tions of race, which are complex, uncertain, and always open to 
discussion, we may, regarding the matter from another aspect, 
perceive in the persistency and the bitterness of this conflict 
the clash of two wills, of which one or the other succumbs for a 
moment, only to rise up again with increased energy and 
obstinacy. On the one hand is the will of earth, or of nature, 
which, in the human species, as in all others, openly favors 
brute or physical force; and on the other hand is the will of 
humanity, or, at least, of a portion of humanity, which seeks to 
establish the empire of other more subtle and less animal forces. 

It is incontestable that hitherto the former has always won 
the day. But it is equally incontestable that its victory has 
always been only apparent and of brief duration. It has 
regularly suffered defeat in its very triumph. Gaul, invaded 
and overrun, presently absorbs her victor, even as England, little 
by little, transforms her conquerors. On the morrow of victory, 
the instruments of the will of earth turn upon her and arm the hand 
of the vanquished. 

It is probable that the same phenomenon would recur once more 
to-day, were events to follow the course prescribed by destiny. 
Germany, after crushing the greater part of Europe, would end by 
turning against the will which she represents; and this will, which until 
to-day had always found in this race a docile tool and its favorite accom- 
plices, would. be forced to seek these elsewhere—a task less easy. than 
of old. 

But now, to the.amazement of all those who will, one day, consider 
them in cold blood, the adverse will is encountering an unexpected and 
insurmountable opposition. If this opposition maintains itself victori- 
ously to the end, there will never, perhaps, have been such a sudden 
change in the history of mankind; for man will have gained over the 
will of earth, or nature, or fatality a triumph infinitely more significant, 
more heavily fraught with consequences, and perhaps more decisive 
than all those which, in other provinces, appear to have crowned 
his efforts more brilliantly ‘Continued on page 130) 
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DRAWN BY HARGISON FISHER 


It was so wonderful to lean against the steamer-rail toward dusk, and talk to some one who was tanned and natural and 
American, and who didn't have the slightest idea who one was, and who liked one for oneself alone 


(The Hoard) 
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Gouverneur Morris 


Illustrated by 
Harrison Fisher 


if 
( 
F Phil Ryder had known who 
she was, he would not have 
had the effrontery to fall in 
love with her. She had 
money, of course, or else she would not 
have been circumnavigating the globe 
with a chaperon, but, then, he had money, 
too. There was nothing to show that she 
had a great deal of money. And there 
was nothing to show that he had only 
just enough to pay an income tax. There 
was nothing to show that he, at the end _ , 
of his year of wandering over the world, 
would go to work in a law-office, or that 
she, if she chose, could go on wandering 
for the rest of her life. To the eye, he 
was a young American of the best type, 
good-looking, modest, and in easy cir- 
cumstances; she could be described by 
the same terms, which, as a matter of fact, provide a lame 
and inadequate description of either. 

On the first day of the voyage to Colombo, each made 
an equally lame attempt to describe the other. She said 
to Mrs. Beaufort, her chaperon, 

“The nice-looking boy’s name is Ryder, after all.”’ 

And he, writing to his mother, said, 

“There’s a bully good-looking American girl on board 
—a Miss Brown.” 

Two months later, Ryder’s mother read that letter, and 
remarked to an empty egg-shell and some coffee-things, 

“Tf only it was the Miss Brown, and Phil should fall in 
love with her!”’ And, of course, it was the Miss Brown, 
and Phil did fall in love with her. Of equal importance is 
the fact that she fell in love with him. 

It was so wonderful to lean against the steamer-rail, 
toward dusk, and talk to some one who was tanned and 
natural and American, and who didn’t have the slightest 
idea who one was, and who liked one for oneself alone. 
You leaned against the rail, and the ship leaned on a mud 
bar, and the muddy water of the Hugli flowed past, and 
that black thing out there that looked like a tree stump and 
that bobbed up and down and rolled slow:y over and over 
as the crows tugged at it was a corpse that had only been 
half cremated at the burning ghat of Benares. It had 
only been half cremated because it was the corpse of a poor 
man, and fire-wood is expensive, and crows are good birds 
who ought to be encouraged. And over beyond—those 
low-lying shores, thick with tropic growth and fever and 
cobras—that was tiger country. You felt reasonably 
certain, though you could not actually see, that every little 
way there was one crouched by the river’s brim, his four 
hip-joints higher than his back, his tail slowly waving, and 
his muzzle and whiskers dipped into the refreshing if 
muddy water. 

And then the steamer having rested itself (ships plying 
between Calcutta and Colombo are not “shes” but “‘its’’), 
stopped leaning on the mud bar, and began to drift with 
the current. Night came—the tropic night with its fewer, 
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And when you went to bed, you had a good look at 
yourself in a very small looking-glass that perched 
over a very small wash-basin in a very stuffy 


liked the look of yourself 


cabin, and you 


brighter stars (there had been an interlude of eating), 
and the other rail of the steamer proved even softer for 
elbows, and you tried to make a cross out of the Southern 
Cross and failed, and you tried to read a newspaper clip- 
ping by the light of it, and failed, and at the beginning of 
each hour. you heard the shrill voice of the barefoot Hindu 
who stands watch in the bows of ships, and tried to catch 
the syllables, to see if he was really crying, ‘Hum deckty 
hai!’’ And you wondered if “Hum deckty hai” really 
meant, “I’m looking out.”’ And you listened to a natural 
and tanned one (the nicest kind of an American boy, mark 
you) who quoted with feeling and great diffidence, 


‘For to admire and for to see, 
For to behold this world so wide, 
It never done no good to me, 
But I can’t help it if I tried.” 
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And then, young as you were, at the very threshold of 
your career as a pampered and world-famous heiress and 
beauty, you felt lonely and old, a little cynical, a little sad; 
you even felt that you had lived (long years ago) and loved 
(ditto, ditto) and that you had laughed indeed, gently, 
bravely, mirthlessly. And when you went to bed, you 
had a good look at yourself in a very ‘small looking-glass 
that perched over a very small wash-basin in a very stuffy 
cabin, and you liked the look of 

yourself. 

How did they meet? 
that tugged at the _ half-burnt 
corpse arranged that. They 
pecked and they tugged until 
they aroused in the mind of the 
beautiful Miss Brown an insatiable 
curiosity, and she spoke her curi- 
osity aloud, saying, “What have 
they got?’’ And then she looked 
to the left and caught his eye, 
and he blushed and stammered 
and satiated the insatiable. 

“Ugh, how horrid!” she said. 

He explained that 7¢ was too far 
off to be really horrid, but this 
did not satisfy her. 

“T shall always hate crows,” 
she said. 

“And I shall always like them. 
I shall always be grateful to them.” 

She did not ask him what he 
meant by this extraordinary state- 
ment. She didn’t have to. He 
was looking straight into her eyes 
when he made it. 

“T have always thought it 
would be smart to have a crest,” 
he went on. “I shall have a crow 
for mine—a crow, presentant.” 

She smiled upon him and mur- 
mured that perhaps the sound old 
Latin word ‘‘ pickmenupant”’ would 
be more appropriate. He con- 
fessed to being horrified by this 
suggestion. 

“But I did,” she said, “really.” 

“T deny the imputation,” he 
said, ‘‘and denounce it. It was 


$99 


the crows—bless ’em! 


The crows 


I] 


In the midst of a New York 
winter, it seems to me _ that 
Colombo, which is the metropolis 
of Ceylon, is one of the most de- 
lightful places in the world. There, 
it is always hot. There, a man 
frozen with cares and northwest 
winds may boil out and forget 
his troubles. 

Is your heart marble? Try 
Colombo. Have you the drink- 
habit? Try Colombo. There, you will not drink. There 
are two reasons: a cocktail, having a sort of dirty froth 
on top and tasting vaguely of elderberry wine and bile, 
costs a dollar; and if you do drink, you will die. 

There, you must wear one hat on top of another and 
convert yourself into a sort of living thermos bottle, so that 
the sun will not addle your brain; and there, dawdling in 
the streets in the early morning or late afternoon, you may 
buy sapphires and rubies from demi-nudes who sit cross- 
legged in the dirt. J 

But Tipperary itself is not so far away as Colombo. 
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Even from Calcutta it’s a seven days’ stew and steam. 
And in the old days there were pink-scalped, boily persons 
with blond, mustaches who made smoking-room life in- 
tolerable; but, just as they infested the smoking-room, so 
they avoided the one tub in the one bathroom, and in that 
tub, the morning rush over, and the rat who sleeps on the 
cross-beam just overhead gone on his day’s business, you 
could lie, gasping, while, from a sprinkler, sea-water slightly 





She shrugged her shoulders and 
waited for him to speak. But 
he said nothing—only looked 


at her in a puzzled way 


cooler than the air thundered upon you. But had you 


. been an eligible young man—the only one on board—and 


there been so amicable and good-looking a young lady as 
Miss Brown along, you would have made light of the trials 
and tribulations, and of that voyage you would have re- 
membered only water so blue that Description himself, 
his pockets turned inside out to show that he is beggared, 
must turn wistfully away. You would have remembered 
only the long, dreamlike flights of flying-fish, the sperm- 
whale that fought with the killer-whales off the port bow, 
and goings-to-bed of the sun, celebrated by no mere hori- 
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zontal display of bright bunting but by the whole great 
circle of heaven streaming with crimson and gold. These 


things you would haye remembered, and also stars bright 
as human eyes, and human eyes bright as stars. 

The ship steamed into Colombo harbor just at dawn, 
and those who had the luck to be still asleep were wakened 
He waked 
She 


by the far-off, multitudinous cawings of crows. 
and his first thought was, ‘‘That is a good omen.” 


waked and listened and smiled. ‘He'll think it’s going 
to be one of his lucky days,” she thought, and yawned, 
and rose and looked in her mirror, and saw that, in spite of 
the long, troubled, superheated night, she looked as fresh 
as the dawn. 

By the time the passengers had been landed, the sun 
had reached an ominous place in the heavens, and those 
accustomed to tropic heat (especially the men with short, 
thick necks) sought at once the doubtful coolth of high- 
ceilinged hotel bedrooms, and began to take sponge-baths, 
and to write letters home, their pen-handles as slippery 
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as if they had been vaselined, and to moan to each other 
(those who shared rooms) of their troubles and sufferings 
and of their fortitude in meeting and enduring them. 
But newcomers to the tropics defied the sun, and, in rick- 
shaws or on foot, scattered to the four quarters of the city. 
Ryder and Miss Brown even drove out to the country club 
and tried a few holes of golf. But when a baby cobra, 
disturbed by Miss Brown’s well-hit put, lifted his loaded 
head from the third cup and 
made tongues at them, they 
gave it up. They even aban- 
doned Miss Brown’s ball, a 
brand-new one, with only two 
niblick dents in it, and walked 
, all the way back to the club- 
house without once lifting their 
eyes from the ground. 

And they returned to the 
city and squandered money up 
and down the main street. They 
bought various kinds of walking- 
sticks for friends at home— 
Malacca, ebony, king - palm— 
cinnamon sticks, the bark still 
on, all ready to be grated over 
a hot waffle, and they bought 
elephants of various sizes (ebony 
elephants with ivory eyes), and 
silk, embroidered with flowers 
and bits of looking-glass, and 
puzzles, and silver ankle-rings, 
and they spent nearly eleven 
dollars apiece; and all the time, 
up and down the streets, there 
followed them an ancient mer- 
chant (in the precious-stone 
way) who, at mathematically 
regulated intervals, approached 
very close and whispered, in a 
hopeful voice, 

“Massa buy ruby?” 

They couldn’t shake that 
ancient merchant, and, at 
length, his reiteration and his 
leering, hopeful face brought 
Ryder’s patience to an end. 
And he turned and said sharply, 

“Let’s see it.” 

The merchant looked up the 
street and down. Then he dove 
a monkeylike hand into depths 
of rags, windings, and draperies, 
and brought forth the hand 
clenched, and unclenched it 
suddenly, and showed them, in 
the hollowed, withered palm, 
what looked like a pool of 
blood. 

It was uncut (that is cabochon 
—roughly polished, native- 
fashion). It was huge, and its 
4 flaw (for there is one in every 
ruby) had to be looked for 
twice and thrice before it could be detected. Even Ryder 
knew that the color was right and the weight extraordinary. 
As for Miss Brown, she simply smiled like a May morning, 
and gave a little delighted gasp. 
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“Well,” said Ryder, after quite a long pause. “How 
much?” 
“T make a special price,” said the merchant. “I make 


him ten thousand pound.” 
“That’s very reasonable,” said Ryder; “I'll take a dozen.” 
But Miss Brown did not share his levity. She con- 
sidered a moment. Then she said: 


e 
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“Bring that to the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank to- 
morrow morning at ten. If an expert whom I shall select 
passes on the quality of the stone, I will give you eight 
thousand pounds for it.”’ 

The merchant followed them a little way, suggesting 
that nine thousand would be a happy compromise. But 
Miss Brown had spoken. 

As for Ryder, he felt as if eight or nine or ten thousand 
pounds of lead had been dumped into his heart. He felt 
as if an immeasurable distance had been suddenly opened 
between himself and his companion. Finally, 
he faltered, 

“You must be the Miss Brown.” 

“T’m not the anything,” she said. 
I know what you mean.” 

“You are John Brown's daughter?”’ 

“YVe-es,”’ she said. 

“OQ good Lord!” cried the tragic young 
man. “Just when I was building one prim- 
rose hope on top of another.”’ 

“Now, I don’t know what you mean. Is 
the fact that I’m So-and-So going to make 
any difference? We liked each other, and 
took each other for friends without asking any 
questions. You didn’t know who I was. I 
might have been a wicked adventuress, but 
you trusted me. I dont know who you are. 
But I trust you, and so,”’ she concluded, “that’s 
that. And please don’t be silly any more.” 

The city was in shadow now, and the crows, after a 
happy day with the city’s carrion, were going to bed. All 
the green trees in the streets and squares turned black, and 
there arose the triumphant good-night cawings of a valiant 
and victorious people. 

‘“‘Oughtn’t it to make a difference to me?” said Ryder. 

She met his eyes for a moment and then looked away. 

“Tt ought not to,” she said. 


“But 


Something caused the raging process-server to look up, and 


he beheld, in a frame of Virginia creeper, the rose-pink- 
* Does — the 
gentleman you were talking to owe a lot of money?” she asked 


morning face of the celebrated Miss Brown. 
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He preceded Miss Brown and her 
chaperon to China. There, they over- 
took him, and there were some happy 
days. He preceded them to Japan 
(he was traveling on a Cook’s ticket— 
poor, tragic young man—and had to go 
where the ticket said and when it said), 
and, until they arrived, Japan was a sad 
and dull place—a gray place. The stems 
of the trees were gray; the houses were 
gray; the sky overhead was gray, and, 
\ although the people were yellow, they weren’t a 
\\ bright, cheerful yellow, and they wore gray clothes. 





\ Then she came, and it was a holiday, and the 
as girls and children flowered in clothes of the loveliest 
|| and most fantastic colorings, and the blossoms 
dy opened on the cherry trees, and the sun came 
/ out, and Nippon began to look like the screens 


\ and porcelains that are made in Nippon; and 
Ryder and Miss Brown, climbing many long flights 
of stairs leading to temples, agreed that the Japanese 
are a “wonderful little people.” 

Ryder might have found the courage to cross an 
ordinary week or week-end ocean unaccompanied 
by Miss Brown and her chaperon, but to face upon 

such terms the broadest and least pacific of: ail oceans 

was impossible. He did something or other to his round- 
trip ticket—just what, he could not have rightly said 
himself—the doing of which cost a great deal of money, 
and he went down from Yokohama to the sea in the same 
ship with his heart’s desire. With her, many days later, 
he saw the Honolulu ladies dance, while the Hawaiian 
gentleman sang and wailed the guitar and the ukulele. 
And together they learned some new wrinkles in surf- 
bathing, and together they embarked (Continued on page 132) 
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By Samuel Merwin 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 


**The Trufflers’’ is a name invented by Peter Ericson Mann, 
a playwright, to designate a group of radical young people in the 
quaint Greenwich Village section of New York city who, in 
their daily lives, apply the doctrines of modern individualistic 
philosophy. Peter does not approve of trufflers, but one of his 
roommates, Hy Lowe, answers to the type. Hy is a noted 
philanderer, and one of his many conquests is a fair trufler by 
the name of Betty Deane. Betty returns to her native town 
and marries, but, unable to resist the lure of the Village, she is 
soon back again, without her husband, and renews her friend- 
ship with Hy, who, by this time, has broken off with 
Peter and moved into an apartment in the neighborhood. 


HIS is a detective story—with a moral. Opening 
scene: The Mews, a short alley off Fifth Avenue, 
once flanked with the stables of the notably rich, 
now a bit of New York’s Latin Quarter supple- 

mentary to Washington Square and Greenwich Village. 
Years back, front walls and roofs had been opened to make 
room for studio-lights of ground glass. 

It was quiet in the Mews. The traffic of the great avenue 
never penetrated there. No uniformed West Indian held 
you at bay while telephoning up to see if the lady was in; 
you went to her door and knocked. Temperament here, as 
in the Village, clung to its capital T. The principal inhabit- 
ants were sculptors, painters, illustrators, cover-designers, 
a modest producer of stained glass—and Hy Lowe. 

Hy, as managing editor of a somewhat sensational reli- 
gious weekly, and trembling for his job at that, was in, 
rather than of, the Mews. His apartment—with a door 
giving directly on the alley, one step up—consisted of a 
barn of a studio which served for living-room, a bedroom, 
and, between these, a kitchen with a zinc bathtub in one 
corner. The furnishings—including two Morris chairs, a 
rocker, one Mission and one gate-legged table, an impres- 






A tall young woman slipped in, shut the door, 
leaned against it, breathing quickly 


sive maple high-boy, a pair of Arab saddle-bags, Hy’s own 
partly skinned old upright piano, a samovar, crossed spears 
on the wall, and half a hundred “original” illustrations of 
love-stories—were included in the rather low rental-price. 

The drift of Hy’s reflections on the particular evening— 
it must have been July, and a Friday—had to do with the 
deep pleasure, after years of bachelor companions and the 
pursuit of ladies, that lies in solitude and a good book—a 
worth-while book. During the years there had been simply 
no time for reading. Now, a man must read. It was all 
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Hy stole a glance along the 
car—and then another 


right to have a good time. Gaiety, brisk town-pleasures 
were vital to a man of spirit. But there must also be calm, 
meditation, culture. Hy had been a long time in coming 
upon this fact. Indeed, he had stumbled upon it only to-day. 

He sat in one of the Morris chairs, feet on the table, clad 
in creamy gray trousers, a striped, soft silk shirt, a soft silk 
collar, low tan shoes, and silk hose to match the rosy tie—a 
slim and airy person. The book on his lap (he had not yet 
begun the reading process) was a volume of biography. For 
he had felt that a young man should study the lives of other, 
greater men; in which mood, and on the advice of a book 
salesman, he had made the purchase. 

“Yes,” he mused; “I’ve changed. I’ve sobered down. 
It’s about time, too. Lord knows I’ve had my bit of fun!” 
A faint shadow crossed his face at this moment; crossed it, 
and passed. ‘Don’t know but I ought to marry. It’s a 
queer idea—but why not? The thing is done. And it does 
steady ’em.” 
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‘the faint shadow again appeared on his face, 

lingering this time. There was a slight obstacle to 

marriage in his case. But then, in the life of a bachelor 
about town, slight obstacles occurred now and then. 

The upper panes of the studio-light, which occupied most 
of the front wall-space, were open. From his chair, letting 
his head lie back against the cushion, he could see the top 
of a roof, a cluster of old-fashioned chimney-pots, and a bit 
of twilight sky. He reached out and switched off the drop- 
light at his elbow. There was a star out there, glimmering 
faintly, as if peeping out to spy on the approaching dark. 
The noise of the teeming city sounded only as the faintest 
of roars, not unlike a distant sea. Hy sighed in luxurious 
contentment, drew cigarette-box and match-holder from his 
pocket, and lighted a fresh cigarette. It sure was great to 
be alone, to let the mad city rush past, to have your life to 
yourself. Taking it in this detached way, keeping out of it, 
just looking on, you saw all that was most interesting— 
comedy, tragedy, fashion, crime, the parade of vice, and the 
parade of virtue. Any way you looked, it was diverting. 
When you chose, you switched off the light and gazed at the 
serene heavens through a fragrant haze of smoke, or switched 
it on and read your book. Yes; it sure was great to have 
had your experience and sober down. 

Again that hitherto repellent notion of marriage intruded 
itself soothingly. The right girl—not a dancer or bridge- 
gambler, not an emotional rioter, not a clinger, not one of 
those too wise Villagers, but a steady, gentle little thing, 
adding soft touches of devotion and comfort to your busy 
yet meditative life—soft mouth, quiet eyes, gray or blue; 
modest yet becoming dress, simple dignity not without its 
touch of humor, two wonderful weeks at Bermuda. But, no 
—a German raider might break loose! He must take care 
of the little woman, protect her from every danger. She 
was taking shape there in the smoke against the bit of sky. 
The Maine woods would be nice in summer. With the 
thought, he saw her in soft hat, rolled-up sleeves, short 
corduroy skirt, laced boots—tanned, with a roguish freckle 
or so. Or California, stopping at the Grand Cajfion. He 
drew in the smoke, inhaled it deeply, sent a smoke ring up 
the dim path of light. It would cost considerable, and he 
had saved nothing. He would begin to save. That was the 
thing. 
buckled down to it. 

There was a revival of Gilbert and Sullivan on Broadway. 
It had touched Hy, jaded with girl-shows, as a fresh experi- 
ence of life. And now he hummed, without a thought of a 
possible application of the sentiment, out of a full, rich sense 
of life, 


‘When the enterprising burglar’s not a-burgling, 

Not a-burgling, 

When the cutthroat isn’t occupied in crime, 
’Pied in crime, 

He loves to hear the little brook a-gurgling, 
Brook a-gurgling, 

And listen to the merry village chime, 
Village chime.” 


There was a light, hurried step on the pavement, a light, 
hurried tapping at the door. 

He started—bit his lip, reached as if to switch on the light, 
but thought better of it, for the moment leaving his hand 
suspended over the table. Again the knock. 

Slowly, soberly, his dream shattered, Hy dragged himself 
to the door, turned the spring-lock. ; 

A tall young woman slipped in, shut the door, leaned 
against it, breathing quickly, and pressed her hands to her 
breast. The dim light, slanting downward, touched her 
abundant light hair, her sensuously modeled face, and one 
curving shoulder. She was beautiful. And she was fright- 
ened. 

“Why did you turn out your light?” she whispered, 
when she could get her breath. 


You could do a lot with sixty a week, once you. 


The question irritated Hy. He did not answer it. In- 
stead, he slipped an arm about her shoulders, kissed her 
cheek perfunctorily, and guided her toward the chair by 
the table. But she held back. 

“‘There’s some one here!” she breathed. 

“Not a soul. Sit down, Betty; you’re all stirred up.” 

He smoothed her forehead, then reached over toward the 
light. She caught his wrist. 

“For heaven’s sake, Hy, not now! They were both out 
there. I think one of them followed me in.” 

He sank on the arm of the chair, played with her hair as 
if from habit, bit his lip again. 

“Oh, come,” he finally said; ‘‘you’ve got them on the 
brain, child.” She drew in a deep breath, and clung to his 
wrist and hand. ‘‘They’re nothing to us. I’m sure of it. 
I watched the red-headed one only to-day. It’s that house 
next to the corner—where the taxis stop so much.” 

“Oh, Hy’”’—she leaned forward, pressed his head against 
her hot cheek—‘‘if I could only be sure!” 

“T tell you I am sure. Whoever heard of that sort of 
business down here in the Village? As if love were a crime! 
Besides, they’re expensive as the devil. Who’d pay ’em?” 

“My husband.” 

“Nonsense! I tell you I’ve kept an eye on ’em. It’s just 
your self-consciousness. Tell you what: I’ll prove I’m right. 
I'll talk to ’em to-morrow— -” 

“No, Hy; for heaven’s sake! Have a little discretion!” 

“Oh, I’m discreet enough. It’s all in the way you do it. 
You forget that I’m an old newspaper man. I know these 
fellows backward. Why, I covered headquarters for two 
years! I know every cubic centimeter of their minds. T’ll 
bet you that, by this time to-morrow evening, they—one 
of ’em, at least—will have told me their story.” 

“They'd tell you @ story,” she murmured. 
wish I could believe you, Hy. I get terrified.” 

“Perfect nonsense!” 

“You really think we could just as well have had dinner 
together?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“T didn’t eat a thing.” 

“Foolish.” 

“T got to worrying, and I wondered what you were 
doing.” 

Hy had dined well at the Parisian; so he kept silence. 
She leaned back against his arm, breathing more quietly. 
Her hands still clung to his. He knew that she was gazing 
up at him, and he looked away. 

“Oh, Hy,” she murmured, “make me forget! I’ve been so 
frightened.” 

«Just a minute, 
to the door, then returning. 
tight,” he explained. 

She reached up a white hand. He took it, but did not 
resume his place on the chair-arm. 

“You go out and get yourself up a bite, Betty.” 
switched on the light. 

“Oh, don’t, Hy! They might——” 

“We'll make coffee,” said he. 

For a time she did not respond—sat there, downcast. 
He had to wrestle with an imp of restlessnzss, but managed 
to stand motionless, his hand in hers. Finally, her fingers 
relaxed. Relieved, he moved away, hung up a suit the tailor 
had brought, hummed, . 


Then: “I 


” said he, springing up and going over 


“T didn’t think we shut it 


He 


“Take heart, no danger lowers; 
Take any heart but ours.” 


Betty watched him, her beautiful if inexpressive eyes half 
hidden under heavy lids. Finally she rose and moved, sup- 
ple, graceful, very quiet, out to the little kitchen, and lighted 
the gas stove. He picked up his hook. 


Once she asked, from the doorway, 
“Do you want anything, Hy?” 






















































She was, indeed, of a sort 
not so often seen in the 
subway down-town 


“Thanks, no; I-had a bite.” He was reading. She stood 
a moment, considering him, then moved back into the 
kitchen. He had not turned. She brought in a tray with 
toast and coffee and sat at the table. 

“‘Couldn’t you eat a little regular food?” said he, trying 
to be cheerful. 

“No, Hy; not to-night. But I wish you’d talk to me. 
Or, I suppose’-—she hesitated, glanced toward the great 
window—“‘it’s dark now—we might go somewhere. I wish 
something amusing would turn up. What is there, Hy? 
The ‘movies,’ of course.” 

He rested his elbows on his knees, closed his book, and 
slowly turned it around and around between his hands, 
following it intently with his eyes. 

“TI—I’m awfully sorry, Betty dear, but 

She caught her breath, watched him, waited. 

“T hadn’t realized that you might run in——” 

“Oh, go along, Hy—if you have an engagement——” 

“That’s it, of course. It’s only up at the club. It isn’t 
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anyone else, Betty. You understand, of course, there 
couldn’t be anyone else. For that matter, I could call up 
and——”’ 

“Oh, no, Hy! Go along.” 

“Well, it’s early, of course. 
minute.” 

She sipped her coffee. When it was gone, she sat motion- 
less for a little time, her face between her hands. He was 
still turning the book around and around. 

‘Maybe we could do something to-morrow. Run off for 
the afternoon and evening—anywhere—Coney, up the 
river—I don’t care what.” 

His brows drew together. 

“T could go Sunday,” he said, and swallowed down a 
lump that might have been caused by excitement. For 
Hy Lowe was drawing near to a great resolve. 

“Oh!” she said, very low. That was all. 

“Of course, Betty child,” he added, “you know that, or- 
dinarily, I don’t mean to plan even a day without you. It 
just happens 

The silence that followed this was long. 

“You’d better go, Hy; you'll 
be late.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said he. 
But he rose, put on his coat, looked 
for his stick and hat. He walked 
to the kitchen door, though he 
had no errand there, and peered 
about with irresolution. 

“T’ll pick up,” said she. ‘You 
don’t mind if I stay an hour. It 
is restful here.” 

“That’s silly, child! You know 
I don’t mind.” 

“Besides, it’s just as well for us 
to leave separately.” 

He seemed not quite to hear. 
He was standing between the table 
and the outer door, his mind a 
tangle of hesitations and contra- 
dictions, that same odd, dry lump 
of excitement rising in his 
throat. 

“Tsn’t it the very dickens?” he 
was dimly conscious of thinking. 
‘“‘She’s a beauty, and a good sort, 
and crazy over me, and—I’ve just 
got to escape! Isn’t that /a well- 
known vie, though? I’ve got to 


I wouldn’t have to go this 





She broke it. 


tell her, too. No good put- 
ting it off. 1 hate to hurt her, 
but-——” 


He was looking full at her. Now 
she raised her eyes. They met 
his. And he, of all things, blushed. 
As a result, he told her nothing, 
merely went over and kissed her 
good-by, as usual. And she pas- 
sively let him go. 

Out in the alley, he stood long 
enough to light a cigarette. Then 
he looked up at the evening sky. 
There were a thousand stars now. 
He breathed in the warm air, shook 
his shoulders nervously between 
anger and relief, walked out to 
the avenue. He had lied; he had 
no engagement. But it had 
seemed necessary. One way or 
another, he had to get away. At 
the avenue he paused again, swung 
his stick, watched the motors roll- 
ing by. The relief was gaining 
over the anger now. His volatile 





Some China and Two Bulls 


spirit, indeed, rose the more rapidly for its brief depres- 


sion. He hummed, 


‘Tf love is a nettle that makes you smart, 
Then why do you wear it next your heart?” 


—and chuckled. Life, after all, was sweet! 

Across the avenue, under a street-light, stood a figure that 
had lately become familiar—a heavy man, erect, with 
burly shoulders. He wore (Hy knew) heavy round-toed 
shoes with extra heavy projecting soles, and a black derby 
hat—this latter a little to one side. Obviously he had once 
been a New York policeman; probably he was now in the 
employ of a detective agency. It was midsummer—no one 
but a detective or a harbor-pilot would think of wearing a 
black derby. The man’s hair was brick red, cropped close, - 
and there was a double crease at the back of his neck just 
above the collar. He wore a close-cut red mustache; his 


face was weather-beaten and square, and inclined to heavi- 
ness about the mouth and jaw. He appeared to be looking 
fixedly at the second house from the alley to the north. He 
was always looking at that house. 


* Ladies,” cried Hy, with solemnity, indicating the red-headed 
fascinating toupee— Mr. Jones! ™ 
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It occurred to Hy that the little scene with Betty had 
been something of a strain. He decided to drop in at the 
Parisian bar and fortify his spirit. 

It was at the corner by the Parisian that he encountered 
the other one. This man was smaller, but he had the same 
shoes, the derby hat, the unmistakable shoulders and car- 
riage. Further, as if to forestall every misconception as to 
his calling, he wore his black mustache waxed and curled 
at the ends. He was less forbidding than the red-headed 
one, looked as if he could smile on occasion, and there 
was a rosy flush on nose and cheeks, decorated with a deli- 
cate but perceptible tracery of purple lines, together with 
a humidity of eye that suggested possible avenues of 
approach. He was smoking a cigar with a gilt-and-scarlet 
band around it. 

An impish impulse stirred in the bosom of Hy Lowe. He 
walked more slowly as he neared the corner, tossed away his 
cigarette, and produced a fresh one. With the briefest of 
waverings, thrilled at his own audacity, he slowed down, 
stopped, stepped to the curb, and gave a passable imitation 
of a good-natured young city bachelor looking for a ’bus, 


And “—sweeping around toward the all- 
It was the effect of Hy’'s. life 


one, “Mr. Brown! 
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finally turned to the man (who, motionless, was staring over 
Hy’s shoulder in the general direction of the alley), and 
said cheerfully, 

“Have you got a match?” 

The detective had a match. It passed from hand to hand. 

“Rather warm,” Hy observed. 

“Yes; it’s warm.” The man’s voice was husky, sup- 
pressed, almost as if he felt embarrassment as well as sus- 
picion. Hy determined to place him at his ease. 

‘Seems to me I’ve seen you before.” 

At this, the humid eyes wandered rather uncertainly to 
Hy’s face and away again, toward the alley. 

‘“‘Let’s see—during nineteen ten and eleven I covered 
headquarters for the Record-Press. You weren’t there, were 
you?” 

The man really started now. 
pected powers of finesse. 

“Headquarters of what?” 

“Police,” Hy explained simply. 

The man shook his head. 

“Must have been some one that looked like you.” 

“Probably.” 

This was not encouraging. Hy, 
hesitating again, began to think of 
moving on, even turned, and took 
a slow step. Whereupon, the fel- 
low exhibited signs of coming to 
life. 

‘*Live around here?” he asked. 

“Tn the Mews, yonder.” 

“Lot of artists in there, ain’t 
there?” 

Hy nodded. 

‘‘Queer crowd, ain’t they?” 

“Oh, yes; rather queer.” 

“T’ve noticed ’em going in and 
out. Can’t say I’m strong for the 
women.” 

“Oh, they’re all right—when 
you know ’em. They work, you 
know—like the men. Some of ’em 
make a lot of money.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“Rather. I could tell you some 
things. Say, step into the Parisian 
and have a drink.” 

“No, thanks.” A look of craft 
passed over the detective’s face. 
It was gone when Hy turned, 
smiling with a hint of craft himself. 

“I’m on, brother,”’ said Hy. 

“You’re on? On what?” 

“You—and your red-headed 
friend over yonder. It’s the sec- 
ond house this side of the alley— 
where the taxis keep stopping. All 
I can say is, I wish you a long 
chase and a merry one. You can 
trust me—an old headquarters 
man, you know.” 

The detective’s face went 
vacant. Then his brow furrowed. 
He might have been thinking 
laboriously. Finally, as Hy swung 
away; he spoke. 

‘*Vou were mentioning a drink.” 

““Sure—come along!” 

‘Ordinarily, I don’t take much 


His reply disclosed unex- 


of anything—still——’”’ 
“Bring your red-headed friend 
along.” 


“T don’t know the party you 
refer to.” 


““Oh, very well. Ill keep your 
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secret.”” They crossed the side street to the steps that 
lead down to the Parisian bar. And Hy said, “I didn’t 
catch your name.” 

“Jones.” 

“Oh, of course—naturally—Mr. Jones.’ 

Two or three of the newspaper men who haunt 
the Parisian basement were within easy reach of 
the bar. Hy called them over and made them 
acquainted with Mr. Jones. Sumner Smith, 
the stout star reporter of the Evening Earth, 
emerged from the corner dining-room. Him, 
Hy also included, first drawing him aside and 
whispering: 

“Private detective. 
Isn’t he wonderful!” / 

Then, leaving his new acquaintance visibly \ 
riper in spirits, the center of a delighted little group 
of cruelly shrewd young men, Hy hopped on a ’bus 
and went up-town to his club and a mildly riotous 
game of pool. This was soothing and delightful to his 
nerves. The club was his citadel. No woman could enter. 
Women were not mentioned; their softly entangling, ensnar- 
ing, devastating spirit was unfelt within these solid walls— 
unless, of course, one of them telephoned. During the 
present evening one did. And as she refused to give her 
name to the exigent boy, Hy, fearful of missing something, 
went to the booth. It was Betty. 

“Oh, Hy,” she breathed, “‘it’s good to hear your voice!”’ 

“She’s spying on me,” thought Hy. “She knows she 
mustn’t call up the club.” He even managed to get a little 
angry. But he answered with caution, “Where are you 
now?” 

‘“‘At myrooms. I’m sorry I let myself get sodisturbed, Hy.” 

“Oh, come, child; that was all right.” 

“Well—it wasn’t very pleasant for you.” 

““My dear, it is always pleasant for me.” 

“T know—in a way, but—I did have an awful fright, Hy.” 

“There’s nothing to it, though—absolutely!” 

“Hy, you didn’t talk to them!” 

““Surely—the dark one. Poured good liquor into him. 
Turned his mind open to the sun—just like that! It is the 
other house—the one I said.” 

There was a silence. Then her voice. 

“‘Well—of course that is a relief.” 

‘And now you just put it out of your pretty head.” 

Another silence. Followed by, 

‘“You—you said you’d be busy to-morrow, Hy.” 

“Well, yes—in the afternoon.” Still another silence. 
‘Listen here, dear: I’ll tell you. You understand that I 
can’t always be around to play with you +, 

“Oh, of course, Hy.” 

“‘And there does seem to be a good deal to do these last 
few days. Suppose we say that, as soon as I’m free, I’ll call 
you up.” 

She made no reply. 

‘Are you there, little girl? Hello 

“Yes; I’m here.” 

“You'll excuse me now, dear, won’t you? The fellows 
are waiting.” 

““Well—good-by, Hy.” 

““Good-by.” 

Hy’s plan for the Saturday afternoon was a secret. It 
represented the flowering of a deep desire. Week after week, 
all summer, he had seen the precious half-holiday waste itself 
in the companionship of a languorously beautiful young 
woman with whose mental and conversational limits he 
was, by now, completely acquainted. “Why hasn’t she 
got a little pep?” was the often repeated phrase that voiced 
his deepening perception. The plan for this Saturday 
was a delight to his overfed heart. He was going, alone, to 
the Polo Grounds to see the Detroit team in general, and 
one Ty Cobb in particular, play ball. He was going to 
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Ona case. Perfect type. { 
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smoke black cigars, and, at intervals, chew gum, and sit 
among fat, rough, talkative men, and yell a good deal. 











He had not seen the great Cobb in a year. It seemed to 
him, despite the soothing, stolen moments at the club, that 
he had not been among real men in a decade. He was 
headed for an orgy of masculinity. 

He had to work an hour later than usual on Saturday. 
This was disappointing, and necessitated a quickly gulped 
liquid luncheon at a soda-fountain. The delay led, also, to 
his catching an up-town subway local at Astor Place just 
after the early Saturday rush northward from the office 
region to the apartment-house region and the theater dis- 
trict. He designed riding up to One Hundred and Fifty- 
seventh Street and Broadway, and walking eastward over 
the hill to the Speedway entrance of the baseball field. 
There was one drawback to this route; he couldn’t smoke in 
the subway. But the cross-town walk, on this pleasant 
afternoon, held an allure of its own. Then, too, it would 
cut down a bit on his smoking—no bad thing! 

There was but one other person in his half of the subway 
car. This was a girl. And sucha girl! She was not a sten- 
ographer, or a telephone-miss, or a salesgirl. She was, 
indeed, of a sort not so often seen in the subway down-town. 
Hy stole a glance along the car—and then another. His 
pulse, always a dependable barometer of femininely atmos- 
pheric pressures, bounded upward. A thrill, faint at first 
but recurring, growing in intensity, stirred somewhere in 
his emotional centers and spread (through well-worn chan- 
nels) from there to his brain, coloring his thoughts with rosy 
reverie. She was a little thing, slim and soft. He could not 
have described her costume, but he knew. that she was 
dressed, if simply, better than Betty, better than the rich 
girls he sometimes danced with in up-town restaurants. 
She had a soft little mouth, quiet eyes—gray, or blue, or 
blue-gray—he could not quite make out. He hitched a little 
way along the seat and looked again. Then, suddenly, she 
raised her pretty lashes. She had caught him. Hy turned 
very red, which was surprising; a wink would have been 
more in character. But the girl appeared not to see. Her 
gaze moved on upward, and fastened demurely on the row 
of advertisements above his head. 

Hy had meant to get out at Fourteenth Street and take a 
Broadway express. But he sat motionless. Twenty-third 
Street jerked past; Twenty-eighth, Thirty-third, Grand 
Central, Times Square. Hy knew nothing of this; he heard 
no sound of opening and closing doors, heard no starting- 
bells, saw no station-signs, was but dimly aware of the oc- 
casional passengers that got on, seated themselves, got off. 

The last of these left at Seventy-second Street. And then, 
to Hy’s dismay, the girl showed signs of getting off, too. 
She gathered three flat books under her arm, and gripped 
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more firmly the handle of 
a rather large japanned tin 
box that, he now saw, rested 
in her lap. The train slowed 
down. The platform-lights 
of the Seventy-ninth Street 
station appeared. The girl rose. 

She was going! It was to be, 
then, one of those profoundly 
moving moments when the unat- 
tainable flits momentarily before 
the eyes of the spirit, only to vanish 
forever. Never, so far back as Hy 
could remember, had he failed to seize 
upon life’s little adventures as they 
passed. But now, no smile came to his countenance, no 
words to his tongue. He could not even look up, but fixed 
his gaze on the japanned tin box at her side as she moved 
slowly by, swaying gracefully with the motion of the train. 

And then, right before his eyes, within reach of his 
palsied hand, the catch that held together the two 
sides of the box slipped upward perhaps a quarter of 
an inch. But a quarter of an inch was enough. The lid 
swung out and down. The girl still held the handle, but the 
entire contents of the box (except the square palette 
snapped inside the lid) were dropping, rolling, fluttering 
about the floor of the car. And before the startled young 
woman had gasped out her, “How perfectly awful!” Hy 
Lowe was on his knees before her and hard at work. He 
gathered up crayons, pencils, the wreck of a little silver 
watch, coins, a handkerchief, a powder-puff, a square of 
chamois skin, the two bottles of colored liquid that had not 
broken, cakes of pigment, tubes of the same, a folded-up 
dance-program, and a packet of hairpins. The girl, sitting 
on her heels, garnered a similar harvest along the other side 
of the car. 

There were a good many papers—notes, apparently, 
from young men—which he hesitated to touch. But 
the wind caught these, whirled them up and around and 
down the car. Hy gave chase. Two he caught in mid- 







They talked of the things they liked and the things 


they didn't like. Each was to the other a strange 
new experience, wonderful to question and explore 


air. Others he gathered along the seats. One he pursued 
to the rear platform. He came lurching back along the 
aisle, flushed, self-conscious, and perceptibly out of breath, 
and with the papers crumpled in one large handful. For 
once in his life, Hy acted on pure, unconsidered instinct. 
The look in his worshiping eyes, the unsmiling deference 
on his not unpleasant countenance, his mumbled, “I think 
I got them all,” as he placed them in her two hands (with 
an instant’s thrilling contact of finger against finger)— 
these little acts combined themselves into a compliment 
so romantically satisfying ‘that the (Continued on page 180) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC DECORATION BY LEJAREN A. HILLFER 


N the beginning, Uranus ruled the earth and made 
such a mess of the job that the Titans rose in revolt 
and made Time the new king. Now Time is making 
new Titans. 

The Age of Fables is done, but a more fabulous hour is 
right upon us. 

It is a queer twist in human nature that man ceased to 
believe in miracles as soon as he began to achieve miracu- 
lously. 

Folk-lore went out of fashion when electricity came into 
vogue. The moment we found the giant in ourselves, we 
lost credulity in the creatures of legend. 

Monster-hatching is one of our chief occupations. Let us 
know your needs, and we will eventually produce a Cyclops, 
in any one of a thousand laboratories, whose exploits will 
relegate his mythological predecessors to the amateur ranks. 

Briareus, with all his hundred arms, wouldn’t last for the 
wink of an eye before a handful of melinite or one of Doctor 
Krupp’s famous Iron Pills. 

The past is a considerably overrated period. Romance 
has gilded the fumbling eras with lavish undeserving. 

More astounding events are happening daily than 
Methuselah witnessed in the course of his long but narrow 
career. 

Modern schemes outreach ancient dreams. 

Jules Verne died convinced that he had stretched fancy 
to the uttermost limits, and we of the immediately next 
generation are practising what he could not even prophesy. 
But, like the boiler-maker, so accustomed to the din of his 
hammer that he doesn’t notice his own noise, we’re so used 
to Brobdingnagian conception and execution that we plac- 
idly accept once incredible accomplishment as a matter of 
course. 

Imaginary tales are commonplace beside some tales of 
contemporaneous imagination, 

Yesterday is a fabric of exaggerations. 

A thousand years and ten thousand miles away, the 
domes and minarets of Bagdad gleam in the magic mists. 

Cinnamon and santal and myrrh scent the dim distances. 
Fantasy paints a mirage of Nubians, Mongols, Rajputs, 
Parsees, Byzantines, traders of Samarkand, embdssies from 
Delhi, Riff ruffians, and tatterdemalions from all the 
reaches of the East. ; 
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The NEW 


By Herbert 


Yonder, intrigue rides in a curtained palanquin. There, 
an odalisk moons above her broidered yashmak and invites 
adventure. Whispers float through zenana grilles, and 
choked sobs and the faint twang of stringed music. 

Now a camel-train out of Tartary pads through the gates 
and winds into the musky bazaars. Merchants chatter, 
barter, gossip, and wheedle in indescribable cacophony. 
Barbaric magnificences seduce desire—troves of goldcraft, 
bewildering fabrics, jeweled weapons. 

This is the Bagdad of Harun-al-Raschid of fiction; but 
the Bagdad of reality is a tawdry, filthy huddle—a ram- 
shackle town beside a muddy river—leaning houses, crazy 
streets, a brazen sky, and unspeakable stenches. Her 
vaunted splendor is a myth. It never existed. 

But if everything recounted in the “Arabian Nights” 
had actually been, American days are still more amazing. 

Immortal Homer would snap the strings of his “ bloomin’ 
lyre” glorifying the stunts of a trip-hammer. 

So little worth while had been accomplished in his life- 
time that he wasted all the phrases that we now need to 
interpret events properly on the trivial incidents of the 
Heroic era. All superlatives are threadbare, and language is 
bankrupt at the climactic moment of progress. Facts have 
outgrown available symbols of definitions; nothing seems 
extraordinary—no individual especially wonderful. Inven- 
tions, discoveries, and cures that would have stunned the 
comprehension of our fathers are accepted and adopted 
without a thrill. 

A dentist locates heart-disease in a bad tooth; telephony 
dispenses with wires; the cause of epilepsy is finally de- 
tected, and the average man doesn’t even discuss the marvel 
of it all with his own children. 

The public mind has drifted to a regardless and insulated 
attitude. There is no general inclination to measure the 
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import of forces which are rapidly transforming civilization 
into a millennium estate. 

Opportunity grows out of opportunity. The solution of 
one problem provides the key to another. The universal 
tool-chest crowds with time-reducing and man-saving de- 
vices. At every turn, sky-scrapers poke the clouds, and 
chimneys belch forth a message to the nation that success 
is simply a mixture of wit and will. 

“Look at us!” they cry. “See what others have built 
with their faculties! You are just like them. We prove that 
no aspiration is futile. Beginnings play small part in re- 
sults; circumstances of birth, not even age or environment, 
are barriers before determination.” And still folk continue 
to protest for ‘‘a chance to make good.” 

The development of the steel, electrical, railroad, and oil 
industries culminated in a series of spectacular financial 
operations which, at the moment, seemed to absorb all the 
loose change of the country. 

Superficial observers hastened to contend that the peak 
of the load had been reached, that power had been central- 
ized into the hands of a group which would thereafter oli- 
garchize opportunity. Another chapter in the history of 
the American people was about to close—there were to be 
no more multimillionaires from the ranks, no further found- 
ing of colossal industries by self-made men. 

Whereupon an idea was born to confound pessimism—an 
idea which a few dogged mechanics, college students, clerks, 
and salesmen nurtured and nursed into a new Titan, destined 
to drain the oil fields, devour the capacity of steel-mills, 
challenge the locomotive for mastery of the roads, to leap 
in a single decade to world-wide utility, to revolutionize 
warfare and commerce—to rub the lamp for count- 
less Aladdins—to demonstrate again the irresisti- 4 
bility of dauntless ambition—THE AUTOMOBILE. 4% 
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It was raining a little when they came to the door, and there stood Lord Algy, talking, with his caressing, devoted 


air, to a lovely lady in black whom Katherine had noticed in one of the boxes. He did not see her, as, 
clutching Matilda's arm, she shrank away among the bedraggled people beyond the lights 


(Zhe Career of Katherine Bush) 





‘The Career of Katherine Bush 


By Elinor Glyn 


Illustrated by André Castaigne 


ATHERINE BUSH has given up her position of shorthand typist in the office of Livingstone & Devereux (familiarly 

known as “Liv & Dev’”’), money-lenders, and becomes secretary to Sarah Lady Garribardine, one of the great ladies of 
London society. This move upon her part is in the way of a well-formed plan to lift herself out of the environment in which 
she has been brought up and into one where she will find more congeniality and perhaps attain conspicuous worldly success. 
Katherine is twenty-three and a girl of unusual intelligence. By diligent self-culture she has acquired a fondness for good 
literature, has learned to play the piano, and has taught herself French. Thus, she is already far above the cultural plane 
of her three sisters and two brothers with whom she lived at Laburnum Villa, in the London suburb of Bindon’s Green. They 
appear to her hopelessly vulgar, with ideals that are utterly sham and low. Their social aspirations have been quite satisfied 
with the entrance of the typically middle-class Mabel Cawber into the family as the wife of the brother Fred. With the 
exception of her eldest sister, Matilda, Katherine loathes them all. 

Among the clients of “ Liv & Dev” was Lord Algernon (“Algy’’) Fitz-Rufus, the younger son of a stingy Welsh marquis. 
Katherine falls in love with him, and he, in turn, becomes very devoted, but she knows that his family would never forgive him 
if he married her and that the lives of both would be ruined. So, although in love with him, she resolves to put him out of 
her life, and writes him to forget about her. It is shortly after this that she enters upon her new position and goes to live in the 
fine mansion in Berkeley Square. Henceforth she takes little interest in her family, but when her sister Gladys asks for help 
in making her fiancé keep his promise of marriage, Katherine gladly gives it and with success. 

Lady Garribardine becomes greatly interested in her new secretary, who shows a passionate desire to learn and improve 
herself in every way, and the girl sees in her employer her sought-for model of the true aristocrat. This titled woman never 
loses sight of the responsibilities of her station and class. Katherine quickly assimilates her ideas and looks around for others 
who can help her. A frequent visitor is Lady Garribardine’s nephew, Gerard Strobridge, who is married to Lady Beatrice, 
born Thorvil, a thoroughly unconventional woman. The pair go their own ways. Katherine believes Gerard a man from 
whom she can learn true culture, and resolves, without thinking of possible consequences, that she will make him see in her 
more than his aunt’s secretary. 

The result is that Gerard falls deeply in love with Katherine, but she quickly gives him to understand that he can never 
be anything more to her than a friend—of a kind of which she stands in real need—who will give her advice and assistance in 
gaining her great ambition. After a considerable struggle, Gerard accepts this réle, and applies himself to it with zest. More 
and more Lady Garribardine gives Katherine opportunities to mingle with her guests, and learn more about the great world. 
The time is passed mostly in London and at Lady Garribardine’s country estate, Blissington Court. On one occasion, Kath- 
erine tells Strobridge that she is eager to hear a debate in the House of Lords. Lady Garribardine gives permission, and a 
party is made up, consisting of Katherine, Gerard, and Miss D’Estaire, an elderly cousin of Lady Garribardine’s. On this 
visit, Katherine becomes greatly interested in a somewhat unique personality who makes a speech. She learns that he is the 


Duke of Mordryn, recently a widower, and returned to England after a long absence abroad, also that the duke is most con- 


servative in his ideas. A thought at once comes to her: 


“This is what fate means for me.” 


The position of this man’s wife 


would be one of the greatest to be achieved in England. The unknown goal of all her striving is revealed at last. 


ATHERINE heard and saw and knew nothing 
which happened after this, except what was 
spoken and done by the duke, and presently, 
Miss Arabella D’Estaire growing tired, they went 

out, their exit accelerated by Katherine, who saw that his 
grace had risen and was coming their way. They stopped, 
for a second, just at the place where the hats are left, and 
he caught up with them and shook hands cordially with Mr. 
Strobridge and Miss D’Estaire. 

“T am very glad to see you, Gerard,” he said. “It is 
good to be at home again.”’ And then he gave some gallant 
greeting to Miss D’Estaire, and paused, looking absently 
at Katherine, who stood by demurely, presenting an at- 
tractive picture in her gray suit and hat. All care was 
now taken of her ample tresses, which were arranged to 
show the smallness of her head, and every article of her 
garments was chosen to express unobtrusive distinction. 
For many months, her astute intelligence had been turned 
upon the enhancing of her attractions, with wonderful 
result. 

“Miss Bush—the Duke of Mordryn,”’ Mr. Strobridge 
was obliged to murmur, and Katherine bowed and waited 
to see if the duke would speak. He did, with that aloof 
but gracious courtesy which he showed to all women. 

“You have come to hear our highly futile debate in this 
mutilated chamber? I hope you were not bored.” 

“‘T was very much interested.” And she looked straight 
into his eyes in the way she did when she intended to com- 
pel attention. 

As Gerard Strobridge watched her, he suddenly felt a 
twinge of fear. He refused to acknowledge the thought 
which presented itself, but indicated that they should go on. 

The duke, meanwhile, had not been unaffected by Kath- 
erine’s magnetic eyes. He felt a spark of interest, and so 
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continued the conversation for a minute, but finally had 
to give way to Gerard’s evident desire to move forward. 

“Tell your aunt that I am coming to lunch to-morrow. 
I only crossed last night, and have had no time to answer 
her note awaiting me. I hope she is well and has not 
allowed this modern rush and turmoil to spoil her en- 
chanting wit.’ 

When they got out into the open air, Katherine noticed 
that Mr. Strobridge had a fierce and rather hunted ex- 
pression on his face. Without a word, he got into the 
taxi after the two ladies, and said very little as they drove 
to Miss D’Estaire’s tiny flat in Knightsbridge. 

“Perhaps, as it is so fine, you will let me dismiss the 
cab and we might walk across the park,” he suggested, 
as he rejoined Katherine after seeing Miss Arabella in at 
the door. And she consented. 

The air was crisp and fresh and the dusk was gathering. 
It was a quarter to six o’clock. 

They turned toward Stanhope Gate and walked in 
silence. Then Mr. Strobridge stopped suddenly and drew 
Katherine to a chair. 

“Katherine,”’ he said, and his voice was husky, “‘is it so?”’ 

“Ts what so?” she questioned, to be quite certain what 
he meant. 

“Ts the duke to be your objective?” 

She did not answer. She was weighing things. Gerard’s 
assistance would be necessary for the pursuance of a plan 
which had been forming in her head since she had left the 
Houses of Parliament. She was swift to decide, and swift 
to act at critical moments in her life. 

“Do you think you have any right to ask me such a 
question?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“What right?” 
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“T love you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘No; I will never admit it.”’ 

“Tt is true, though. Oh, Katherine, there is nothing 
I would not do for you and you know it—only I cannot 
help wanting to be certain if I am to expect the worst. 
I feared it at once when you looked into his eyes. Has 
my doom come at last, then?” 

‘You are paying me a great 
compliment; you seem to think 
that the matter lies only in my 
hands.” 

“You will accomplish any- 
thing you desire.” She did not 
speak. ‘‘ Katherine,” he pleaded, 
and there was anguish in his 
voice, ‘tell me _ the truth, 
whether I have the right te 
ask it or no. The idea has 
come to you that this would 
be worth winning—this position, 
has it not?” 

re” 

“He is fifty-three years old, 
Mordryn — but a _ fifty-three 
which women adore. You would 
probably fall in love with him 
also.” 

“Tt is possible.” 

“Can you expect me to be 
anything but pained, then?” 

“T have always told you 
that I consider you only as a 
friend, and that I only view 
your emotions for me as those 
of friendship. Therefore, there 
should be no pain, even in 
such an idea, according tc 
my view.” 

‘There is.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“But it does not change your 
determination?” 

“No.” 

“T understand a man’s kill- 
ing a woman sometimes.” And 
he clenched his hands passion- 
ately. 

“So do I—when she deceives 
him, never because she is honest 
and unvarying. I have never 
deceived you or led you to hope 
for anything but friendship— 
that you have in full. And 
you have hundreds of times 
promised me yours. If you meant it, I now ask you to 
give me a proof of it.” 

“What proof?” 

“T wish to meet the duke—not as Lady Garribar- 
dine’s secretary—that would prejudice him too much, 
naturally. I want to meet him in the evening, at dinner, 
as a guest. I want to talk to him and see for myself what 
he is like, and if he is as wonderful as he looks. Only 
you could arrange this. If you asked him to dinner and 
asked me and Miss Arabella or Miss Gwendoline D’Estaire, 
it would be possible, would it not?” 

He was staring at her now, overcome by her masterly 
frankness. No; she would never deceive him. He real- 
ized that, and also that nothing of his will could ever im- 
pose upon hers. He knew he was impotent as a factor 
in the determining of her plans—all he could do to keep 
her favor was to fall in with them. 

Her face, white as a lily in the growing dusk, was calm 
and cold and beautiful. He had never desired her more 
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—but that fastidiousness in him, that power of detachment 
which could appreciate skill, even when exercised against 
his own interests, asserted itself and helped him. She was 
so wonderful a character, he must assist her—even to his 
own pain. 

“T suppose it would be possible—Beatrice goes down 
to Allerton to-morrow until after Easter. I expect I could 





She looked straight into his eyes in the way 


arrange it for Friday night if I can only get the duke. 
He will be awfully busy these days—but perhaps if I ask 
him at once, I might catch him.” Then he thought a 
moment. “Yes; I’ve got a new case of miniatures I bought 
last week at an odd sale. I could beguile him on the pre- 
text of giving me his opinion as to whether or no two of 
them are really Cosways. You see to what a state of abject 
slavery you have reduced me.” 

“No; I have not—you are being merely a loyal friend.” 

“To-night, at dinner, I will ask my aunt if you may dine. 
I have some boring country friends coming in any case 
that night, and she will let me have you to help to enter- 
tain them, I expect. You are supposed to be extraordi- 
narily talented as an entertainer of bores.” 

He could not keep some of the bitterness he was 
feeling out of his voice. Katherine looked at him 
reproachfully. 
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“T thought you would perhaps have understood—and 
been kind.” 

He responded at once to her tone. 

“T will—you know it; I will show you that I am indeed 
your devoted friend. Will that please you?” 

She inwardly appreciated his sacrifice, and her eyes shone 
softly upon him. His face was haggard and looked hungry. 


she did when she intended to compel attention 


Its expression would have surprised the many women who 
had loved him, and on whom he had turned a transient 
smile. - 

“Yes; that will please me.” And her voice was sweet. 
“Now tell me about him. I remember to have read in 
the papers some time ago that the duchess had died.” 

“He has had an awful life—the duchess was mad. She 
was a Thorvil, a cousin of my wife’s, and went more or 
less off her head soon after they were married, about twenty- 
eight years ago. Then, for more than fifteen years, she 
was extremely peculiar, but not quite bad enough to be 
entirely shut up. Only, of course, it made it impossible 
for him to have friends or to entertain and enjoy his great 
position. Then she became quite mad and had.to be iso- 
lated; and, by this time, Adeliza, the only child, began to 


_ show signs of derangement, too, and so he had the horror 


of seeing the same thing occurring over again. About two 





years ago, the duchess died and, fortunately, soon after, 
Adeliza caught scarlet fever and died also, just before you 
came to my aunt’s, and then Mordryn started on a long 
voyage round the world to try and make a break and forget. 
And he has been abroad ever since, and only returned last 
night.” 

“And now all those ugly shadows have been removed 
from his life and he is free—” 
Katherine drew in her breath 
a little. 

“Ves; he is free,” Gerard 
concurred gloomily. “He is a 
most intimate friend of my 
aunt’s; you will see him con- 
stantly at Blissington.” 

“Where I am the secretary 
—yes. Ah, if you knew how I 
long, sometimes, to be me— 
myself—and not to have to act 
meekness! Ah, you would 
know then how grateful I shall 
be if you can give me this one 
evening of happiness!” 

He was touched. She so 
seldom showed any emotion 
that he felt rewarded for some 
of his sufferings. 

“You shall have as perfect 
a time as I can secure for you, 
Katherine, dear girl.” And he 
bent forward and took her hand. 
“You would adorn any position 
in the world—but if Mordryn 
were not a most splendid 
character, I would not help you 
to meet him. He is one of the 
finest in the world, and I will 
try—I promise you I will try— 
not to let any jealous envy 
stand in your way.” 

“You are a dear, after all,” 
And she returned the pressure 
of his fingers before she drew 
hers away. 

There was a strange light in 
her eyes as she walked up the 
stairs to her room in Berkeley 
Square. A wonderful vision 
had suddenly opened itself 
before her, with a mountain in 
the distance all of shining gold. 
It seemed that it must always 
have been there, but that some 
mist had hidden it which was 
now rolled away. 

What if she should be able to reach this splendid, gilded 
mountain-top—some day? A glorious end to aim at, in 
any case, and she shut her white teeth firmly, and, sitting 
down by her open window, began steadily to think. 

That night, fate held a surprise in store for her. She 
was going to the theater with Matilda, a periodical treat 
which that sister greatly enjoyed. They went in the dress- 
circle and saw the show, two unobserved units of the crowd. 
As it was for Matilda’s pleasure, she was left to choose what 
she would see—it was always either a Lyceum melodrama 
or a musical comedy, and this night it chanced to be the 
latter, and one newly put_on, so the audience was less 
remarkably homely than usual. 

Who and what were the audiences at theaters? This 
Katherine often asked herself. And whiie Matilda en- 
joyed what was happening on the stage, she studied the 
types around her. 

Who invented such hair-dressing? Who designed such 
clothes? From whence came they, and whither did they 
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go? On this particular night, Katherine and Matilda 
were at the side of the dress-circle, a row or two back, so 
that they could see a good deal of the stalls, and, toward 
the end of the first act, Katherine’s languid attention 
suddenly became riveted upon two particularly well groomed 
brushed male heads seated in the front row. Their owners 
must have come in while she had been looking at the stage. 
There was something quite uniquely spruce about young 
Englishmen’s heads, she knew, and they were all very much 
alike of a certain class, but the fairer of these two was 
painfully familiar—it belonged to Lord Algy and to no one 
else! He had returned from Egypt, then. He was there 
within a few yards of her. Oh, why was it such pain to 
see him again? 

Her heart beat to suffocation; she felt every pulse in 
her body tingle with excitement, and then she felt a little 
sick—and, for a few minutes, she could not have risen 
from her seat. Matilda turned for a moment and ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, my goodness gracious, Kitten! 
matter, dear?” 

Then Katherine recollected herself, and answered a little 
shakily: 

“T don’t know—the heat, I suppose. 
now, though; and isn’t this a funny scene? 
talk dnd spoil it.” 

And Matilda, reassured, gladly turned again to the 
stage. So Katherine sat on, fighting her battle alone. 
She forced herself to look at Lord Algy with calm, 
and watch every movement of his attractive head. He 
appeared well and bronzed and handsomer than ever, 
she could see, as he turned to speak to his companion, and 
she almost fancied she could hear the tones of his voice. 
Then she made herself analyze things. Did she really 
love him still? Or was this only some emotion of the senses, 
because of his wonderful good looks? 

Then, gradually, she became more controlled as she 
realized that, if she kept her eyes fixed upon him, the mag- 
netic power of her gaze would certainly cause him to look 
round presently and see her, and that, above everything, 
she did not want this to occur. So she turned her attention 
to the stage, and forced herself to listen to what was being 
sung. 

The act was soon over, and then she saw Lord Algy’s 
perfect figure rise to go out. That was Jack Kilcourcy 
probably, she thought, with him, about whom she had so 
often heard—and perhaps they had come to see some 
special beauty in the chorus, and would go on to supper 
later at the Savoy or elsewhere. Oh, no; she would not 
allow herself to feel any more—she had surely passed 
beyond such things! 

The second act came and went, and the third, and when 
it was over, she hurried Matilda out, in a desire 
to escape before the stall-crowd could mingle 
with theirs in the doorway. 

It was raining a little when they came to 
the door, and there stood Lord Algy, talk- 
ing, with his caressing, devoted air, to a 
lovely woman in black whom Katherine 
had noticed in one of the boxes. He did 
not see her, as, clutching Matilda’s arm, 
she shrank away among the bedraggled 
people beyond the lights, and there she 
paused and turned for a last look at him, 
and saw him follow the lady into a smart 
car, the door of which was held open by 
a motor-groom. 

“We will have a taxi, Tild,” she said. 
“Let us walk on and find one. I can’t 
stand an omnibus to-night.” 

She drove Matiida to Victoria, first, and 
then went back to Berkeley Square, a 
rather damp creature in body and soul. 
And when she was in bed, the tears would 


Whatever is the 


I am all right 
Don’t let us 
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trickle down her cheeks. It was all hateful—the dress- 
circle, the rain, the cab, the dependence, and, last of all, 
Lord Algy and the lovely woman in black! 

Then her sense of the value of things came back again; 
her indomitable spirit revived, and, before she fell asleep, 
she knew that, once for all, she had banished any lingering 
regrets, and that she would play for the great stakes in 
the game of her ambition with a zest as strong as the desire 
for love—that love which, she now realized, was over 
and dead. 


XXIII 


TuatT night, after dinner, when the guests had left the 
house in Berkeley Square, Mr. Strobridge asked his aunt 
if she would lend him Miss Bush for Friday night to help 
him to entertain some bores. Beatrice would be away, and 
he really felt he could not face them alone. Gwendoline 
or Arabella would come, too. Katherine had dined at 
the Strobridges’ house in Brook Street once or twice before, 
for similar reasons, and the request, therefore, did not 
seem unusual. But Gerard knew his Seraphim too well 
not to be aware that, when she heard that Mordryn had 
dined also, she might not suspect some plot, and would 
then very possibly be mildly annoyed with him and really 
angry with Katherine. Every scrap of his diplomatic 
gift would have to be employed over this. He was going 
to be at the luncheon next day which the duke had an- 
nounced his intention of attending. He must so manage 
the conversation that miniatures were discussed, and then, 
in her hearing, Mordryn could be asked to come and inspect 
them as a mere afterthought. If this failed to allay all 
suspicion of underlying intention in the affair, he would 
have boldly to tell his aunt the truth, only taking the 
whole credit—or blame—of the idea upon his own shoulders. 
No reflection must fall upon Katherine. 

Her ladyship announced casually that, yes, he might 
take her secretary and welcome, if he returned her not 
too late at night; she had to be up early in the morning, 
as she was starting on a holiday of a few days’ duration. 
The dutiful nephew thanked his aunt, and requested her to 
let Miss Bush know that she would be wanted on Friday, 
if she would be kind enough to come. 

But Lady Garribardine was preoccupied with a subject 
much nearer her heart, and turned to it at once. 

“T am dying to see Mordryn, G. . I wish I had known he 





was going to speak to-day and I would have gone to the 
House. He felt it his duty, I suppose—this wretched Land 
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Bill! How did he look? And did you get a word with 
him? I shall see him to-morrow, of course.” 

Mr. Strobridge gave the message that he had been asked 
to give, and vouchsafed the information that the duke 
had appeared as usual, and was altogether as charming 
as ever. 

“Tt is to be hoped he will get some good out of life, now 
that he is free at last from those mad women.” 

Her ladyship’s face assumed a strange expression. She 
sat down in her usual armchair with an air of fatigue. 

“Your words strike home, G, for you know I made his 
marriage—in those far-back, ignorant days, when no one 
thought of heredity or such things. I literally married 
him off to Laura almost against his will, because he was 
utterly devoted to me and I to him, and the situation was 
becoming impossible, over ten years between our ages! 
His immense position and mine—and Garribardine jealous! 
There was nothing else for it. Laura was a sweet, foolish 
creature then, beautiful and of no account. I felt she 
would never replace me in his affection, and, in those days, 
nearly thirty years ago, it would have been considered almost 
indecent to talk of how future children might turn out— 
they were supposed to come from the cabbage beds and 
to have nothing to do with their parents.” 

“Of course, one had always heard he was devoted to 
you, Seraphim—he is still.” 

“Dear Mordryn! Laura gave him trouble on the honey- 
moon, and once made him look ridiculous— 
he never pardoned that. By the time she 
was shut up, I was fifty, G, and had, merci- 
fully, a strong sense of kumor, so Mordryn 
and I had no lapses and have remained 
firm friends as you know.” 

“One has often wondered what 
his inner life could have been 
during all those years of 
horror at home. I 
suppose he will 
marry again now, 
having no heir.” 


disappear in a motor already piled up inside with milliner’s boxes 















There was a very interested note in Mr. Strobridge’s 
voice. 

‘“‘He must—and he must find a sane and strong woman. 
The family is on the verge of being overbred. I must 
look out a suitable bunch for him to select from.” 

“T should leave it to fate this time, Seraphim.” 

“Tf I do that, some totally unsuitable creature with 
a clever mother will grab him.” 

Mr. Strobridge laughed. 

“Has not the man a will of his own?” 

“No man has a will of his own while the vanity of his 
sex is still in him. He is as defenseless as a baby, and at 
the mercy of any cunning female. I could not bear to see 
Mordryn suffering a second time.” And Lady Garribardine 
sighed. 


After luncheon next day, when the rest of the company 
had departed, the duke stayed on and accompanied his 
friend up to her own sitting-room, where they could talk 
undisturbed. 

They understood each other completely. They spoke 
for a long time of his travels and of his release, at last, from 
bondage and strain, and of how he was going to open 
Valfreyne once more and see the world of his fellows and 
take up the thread of his life. 

“You must not keep a grain of mawkish sentiment, 
Mordryn,” her ladyship said, at last. ‘You must banish 
all remembrance of Laura and 

Adeliza and begin life afresh.” 

“At fifty-three? It isa little 
late, I fear, for the game to 
have much zest.” 

Then their talk drifted to 
other things, and, before his 
grace left, he had promised to 
spend Easter at Blissington. 

While luncheon had yet been 
in full swing and a propitious 
moment had come, Gerard had 
carried out his plan. The sub- 
ject of miniatures was intro- 

_ duced, and a heated argument 
ensued about the likelihood of 
the new acquisitions being by 
Cosway, and then the sugges- 
tion that the duke should come 
in and dine the next night and 
decide the matter came out 
quite naturally. 

Lady Garribardine made no 
remark at the time, and, indeed, 
hardly thought about it, but 
that night, when she sat by her 
bedroom fire, she suddenly re- 
membered that her secretary 
would meet the duke, and, for 
a long time, she stared into the 
glowing embers in deep thought. 

No; it was not possible that 
the girl had known that he 
would speak—that was not her 
reason for wishing to go to the 
House of Lords; but she had 
seen him there, and now she 
would meet him at dinner! 

A number of expressions 
chased themselves over her 
ladyship’s countenance, while 
her eyes never left the one 
point in the coals. The frown 
of cogitation deepened on her 
forehead and then cleared 
away. She had come to a 
decision. 





Katherine was in the seventh heaven; she was blooming like a hothouse plant, and seemed to radiate sweetness and serenity 


When Mordryn had retired with his hostess after lunch- 
eon, Gerard Strobridge had sought Miss Bush in the sec- 
retary’s room. 

“The deed is done, Katherine,” he announced, with an 
attempt at gaiety while his heart was heavy within him. 
“The duke is coming to dinner on Friday night, and Gwen- 
doline, not Arabella, and a couple of bores from the country; 
so all my duties and sacrifices are completed. Now are 
you going to give me a reward?” 

“Tt- depends upon -its- nature.” 

“Yes; I know that. It is quite a reasonable one. It 
is to come down in my motor with me this afternoon and 
see the spring borders at Hampton Court?” 

Katherine hesitated. She would love to go, but she had 
work to do before to-morrow, and unless she sat up late at 
night, it could not be accomplished. He came over and 
spoke earnestly. 

“T feel that this will be the last time that we can be pupil 
and teacher, Katherine. Face is going to change for us 
both. I want to keep a memory of you, when you were 
my friend alone, without the shadow of any other interest 
between. Won’t you try to give me this one last great 
pleasure?”’ 

Katherine was touched. 

“Yes, I will,” she agreed. ‘I cannot go up and ask her 
ladyship now, but I believe she would let me go. I have 
no business with her until to-morrow morning. Do you 
want me to come at once?” 

“Yes; I will walk on round to the garage and get the 
motor, and you can meet me at Stanhope Gate.” 

It turned out to be an afternoon which neither of them 
would ever forget. 

Mr. Strobridge had exerted every power he possessed 
to please her. He had enchanted her fancy, and had drawn 
out all that was finest in herself. They had studied the 
flowers and talked of their favorite books; and Katherine 
was conscious that she herself was being brilliant, and that 
now his flights were not beyond her, but that she could 
fully hold her own. 

“Tf I had been unwed, Katherine, would you have 
married me?” he asked her, at last. ‘‘ Divine as to-day has 
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been, think what it would have meant with love between 
us. Katherine, I would have done my utmost to make 
you happy. Will you answer me this question? I think 
it may be the last one I shall ever ask you.” 

She let het hands fall into her lap, and she looked at 
him critically for a while before she spoke. And her voice 
was reflective when she did reply. 

“T think if you had been free at that first Christmas— 
yes, I would have married you. I would have let you 


take me away-and teach me all that I now: know—and then ~ 


I would have made you use all your gifts and rise, rise to 
the top of your tree. I would never have rested until you 
had reached the summit, and I with you.” 

He had given a little groan and covered his face with 
his hands. 

“T forged all the barriers to joy by weakness long ago, 
Katherine. I drifted idly down life’s stream, and now am 
caught in the rushes and cannot get free. The thought is 
bitter sweet—this picture of what might have been. And 
I would have taught you to love me at last. Ah, the pain! 
But now I do not want to finish this day with sorrowful 
repinings. I will keep this memory of your words and go 
my way, and when you come into your kingdom, remember 
me, and let us renew our friendship on calmer shores.” 

He took her hand, and, pulling her glove off backward, 
kissed each white finger, and then his eyes grew misty and 
he said farewell. And in Katherine’s heart there was 
a strange sadness, and they hardly spoke at all as they 
sped homeward. 


XXIV 


WHEN the Friday night came and Katherine was ready 
to get into the taxi with Miss Gwendoline D’Estaire, she 
felt exalted as she had never done in her life. 

This evening would be the test of her powers. If she 
failed, then she would know that such high goals were not for 
her, and so she must curtail her aspirations. But she would 
not fail. It might be that the duke would not be drawn 
to her—it was impossible to tell from that one afternoon 
what his temperament could be; but, (Continued on page 174) 
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RENE CASTLE, while her husband, 
Vernon Castle, is serving his country 

in the aviation corps of Great Britain, 

has found a way to aid her own land. 

She will be the star in a remarkable 
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OU will have to go to New York if you 
want to see Margaret St. Clair dance, 
for this dainty artist does not perform outside 
the metropolis, where she has graced many 
famous productions, including the perennial 
“*Follies”’ and the diverting ‘‘ Midnight Frolic.” 
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* INCE we brought him 
home, my brother just 
tosses and gasps for air. 
Oh, I think Eulalia and 

I will both go mad!” 

The soft, pleading voice of Anitra 
Barrios and her big, appealing 
brown eyes filled with tears were 
doubly affecting as, in spite of 
her own feelings, she placed 
her hand on that of a somewhat younger girl who had 
accompanied her to the laboratory. 

“We were to have been married next month,” sobbed 
Eulalia Sandoval. ‘‘Can’t you come and see José, Pro- 
fessor Kennedy? ‘There must be something you can do. 
We fear he is dying—yes, dying.” 

“Poor little girl!” murmured Anitra, still patting her 
hand affectionately, then to us, “You know, Eulalia is 
the sister of Manuel Sandoval, who manages the New 
York business of my brother.” She paused. “Oh, I can’t 
believe it myself—it’s all so strange, so sudden!” 

For the moment, her own grief overwhelmed Anitra, and 
both sister and sweetheart of José Barrios clung to eachother. 

“What is the trouble?” soothed Craig. ‘What has 
happened? How can I help you?” 

“Everything was so happy with us,” cried Anitra, 





Of all the ingenious instruments invented by up-to- 
date scientists and used in their investigations, there 
is none that has more fascinating interest than that 
which registers the quality and intensity of the human 
emotions. It may be a long time before its records are 
accepted as evidence in a court of law; but Craig 
Kennedy has faith in it, and shows, in this story, what 
tremendously short cuts the modern scientific detective 
is able to take in reaching the goal of his inquiry. 
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We found Anitra crying 
softly to herself, while 
near her sat Eulalia, 
tearless, stunned by the 
blow, broken-hearted 


“until José and I came to New 
York—and—now—” She _ broke 
down again. 

“Please be calm,” encouraged 
Kennedy. ‘Tell me everything— 
anything.”’ With an effort, Anitra 
began again. 

“Tt was last night—quite late— 
at his office at the foot of Wall 
Street—he was there aione—” 
She strove to connect her broken thoughts. “Some 
one—I think it must have been the janitor—called me 
up at home and said that my brother was very ill. 
Eulalia was there with me. We hurried down to him. 
When we got there, José was on the floor by his desk, 
unconscious, struggling for breath, just as he is now.” 

“Did you observe anything peculiar?’ queried Kennedy. 

Anitra Barrios considered. 

“Nothing,” she replied slowly, “except that the windows 
were all closed. There was a peculiar odor in the room. 
I couldn’t tell you just what it was like.” 

“What did you do?” inquired Craig. 

““We took him home, to the hotel, in a cab, and called 
the hotel physician, Doctor Scott.” 

Both girls were again weeping silently in each other’s 
arms. If there was anything that moved Kennedy to 
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action, it was distress of this sort. Without a word, he rose 
from his desk, and I followed him. Anitra and Eulalia 
seemed to understand. Though they said nothing, they 
looked their gratitude as we four left the laboratory. 

On the way down to the hotel, Anitra continued to 
pour out her story in a fragmentary way. Her brother 
and she, it seemed, had inherited from their father a large 
sugar plantation in Santa Clara, the middle province 
of Cuba. 

José had taken hold of the plantation, and had re- 
established it on modern scientific lines. Now it was 
one of the largest independent plantations on the island. 

To increase its efficiency, he had later established a New 
York office to look after the sale of the raw sugar and had 
placed it in charge of a friend, Manuel Sandoval. A month 
or so before, he had come to New York with his sister to 
sell the plantation, to get the high price that the boom in 
sugar had made it worth. It was while he had been nego- 
tiating for the sale that he had fallen in love with Eulalia, 
and they had become engaged. 

Doctor Scott met us in the sitting-room of the suite which 
Anitra and her brother occupied, and, as she introduced 
us, with an anxious glance in the direction of the door of 
the sick-room, he shook his head gravely. 

“Tt’s a case of poisoning of some kind, I fear,”’ he whis- 
pered aside to us, at the first opportunity. 

We followed the doctor.into the room. Eulalia had pre- 
ceded us and had dropped down on her knees by the bed, 
passing her little white hand caressingly over the pale and 
distorted face of José. 

He was still unconscious, gasping and fighting for breath, 
his features pinched and his skin cold and clammy. Ken- 


nedy examined the stricken man carefully, first feeling his 
pulse. 


It was barely perceptible, rapid, thready, and 








For one fleeting instant she looked startled. 


Yet she betrayed nothing as to whether it was through fear or surprise 


irregular. Now and then there were muscular tremblings 
and convulsive movements of the limbs. 

Craig moved over to the side of the room away from the 
two girls, where Doctor Scott was standing. 

“‘Sometimes,” I heard the doctor venture, “I think it is 
aconite, but the symptoms are not quite the same. Be- 
sides, I don’t see how it could have been administered. 
There’s no mark on him that might have come from a 
hypodermic, no wound, not even a scratch. He couldn’t 
have swallowed it. Suicide is out of the question. But his 
nose and throat are terribly swollen and inflamed.” 

I tried to recall other cases I had seen. There was one 
case of Kennedy’s in which several deaths had occurred, 
due to aconite. Was this another of that sort? I felt un- 
qualified to judge where Doctor Scott himself was so uncer- 
tain. Kennedy himself said nothing, and, from his face, I 
gathered that even he had no clue as yet. 

As we left the sick-room, we found that another visitor 
had arrived in the sitting-room. It was Manuel Sandoval. 

Sandoval was a handsome fellow, tall, straight as an 
arrow, with bushy, dark hair and a mustache which gave 
him a distinguished appearance. Born in Cuba, he had been 
educated in the United States and had made a special study 
of the technology of sugar. He was quite as much a 
scientist as a business man. 

He and Eulalia talked for a moment in low tones in 
Spanish, but it neeeded only to watch his eyes to guess where 
his heart was. He seemed fairly to devour every move 
that Anitra made about the apartment. 

A few minutes later, the door opened again, and a strik- 
ing-looking man entered. He was a bit older than Sando- 
val, but still young. As he entered, he bowed to Sandoval 
and Eulalia, but greeted Anitra warmly. 

“Mr. Burton Page,” introduced Anitra, turning to us 
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quickly, with just the trace of a flush on her face. “ Mr. 
Page has been putting my brother in touch with people 
who are interested in Cuban sugar plantations.” 

A call from Doctor Scott for some help took both girls 
into the sick-room for a moment. 

“Ts Barrios any better?” asked Page, turning to Sando- 
val. Sandoval shook his head in the negative, but said 
nothing. One could not help observing that there seemed 


to be a sort of antipathy between the two, and I saw that § 


Craig was observing them both closely. 

Page was a typical breezy Westerner, who had first 
drifted to New York as a mining promoter. From that, he 
had gone into selling ranches and, by natural stages, into 
the promotion of almost anything in the universe. 

Sugar being at the time uppermost in the mind of the 
“Street,” Page was naturally to be found crammed with 
facts about that staple. One could not help being inter- 
ested in studying a man of his type—as long as one kept his 
grip on one’s pocketbook. For he was a veritable Pied 
Piper when it came to enticing dollars to follow him, and in 
his promotings he had the reputation of having amassed 
an impressive pile of dollars. 

No important change in the se of Barrios had 
taken place, except that he was a trifle more exhausted, 
and Doctor Scott administered a stimulant. Kennedy 
who was eager to take up the investigation of the case 
on the outside, excused himself, with a nod to Anitra 
to follow into the hall. 

“T may look over the office?” Craig ventured, 
when we were alone with her. 

“Surely,” she replied frankly, opening her 
hand-bag, which was lying on a table near the 
door. “I have an equal right in the business 
with my brother. Here are the keys. The 
office has been closed to-day.” 

Kennedy took the keys, promising to let 
her know the moment he discovered any- 
thing important. 

The office of the Barrios company was at 
the foot of Wall Street, where the business 
of importing touched on the financial 
district. From the window, one could 
see freighters unloading their cargoes 
at the docks. In the other direction, 
capital to the billions was represented. 
But in all that interesting neighbor- 
hood, nothing just at present could 
surpass the mystery of what had 
taken place in the lonely little office 
late the night before. 

Kennedy passed the rail that shut 





the outer office off from a sort of f 
reception-space. He glanced about = 
at the safe, the books, papers, and & 


letter-files oo 
Two glass doors opened at one y 
end to two smaller, private offices, 

one belonging, evidently, to Sandoval, 

the other to Barrios. What theory Craig 
had formed I could not guess, but, as he 
tiptoed from the hall door, past the rail, to the door of 
José’s office, I could see that, first of all, he was try- 
ing to discover whether it were possible to enter 
the outer office and reach José’s door unseen and unheard 
by anyone sitting at the desk inside. Apparently, it was 
easily possible, and he paused a moment to consider what 
good that knowledge might do. 

As he did so, his eye rested on the floor. A few feet away 
stood one of the modern “sanitary” desks. In this case, 
the legs of the desk raised the desk high enough from the 
floor so that one could at least see where the cleaning 
woman had left a small pile of unsanitary dust near the 
wall. Suddenly Kennedy bent down and poked something 
out of the pile of dust. There, on the floor, was an empty 
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Hastily Kennedy read through the open 
letter. Its tone seemed to be that of a threat 


shell of a cartridge. Kennedy picked it up and looked 
at it curiously. 

What did it mean? I recalled that Doctor Scott had 
said particularly that Barrios had not been wounded. 

Still regarding the cartridge-shell, Kennedy sat down at 
the desk of Barrios. Looking for a piece of paper in which 
to wrap the shell, he pulled out the middle drawer of the 
desk. In a back corner was a package of letters, neatly 
tied. We glanced at them. The envelops bore the name 
of José Barrios and were in the handwriting of a woman. 
Some were postmarked ‘“Cuba;” others, later, “New 
York.” Kennedy opened one of them. 

I could not restrain an exclamation of astonishment. 
I had expected that they were from Eulalia Sandoval. But 
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I saw that some one 
else in another door- 
way was watching 
them, too, so intently 
that he did not see 
me. It was Sandoval 


they were signed by 
a name that we had 
not heard—Teresa de 


Leon. Hastily Kenne- 

dy read through the 

open letter. Its tone 

seemed to be that of a threat. One sentence I recall 

was, “I would follow you anywhere—I’ll make you 
want me.” 

One after another, Kennedy ran through the letters. All 


were vague and veiled, as though the writer wished, by some 
circumlocution, to convey an idea that would not be ap- 
parent to a third inquisitive party. 

What was back of it all? Had José been making love to 
another woman at the same time that he was engaged to 
Eulalia Sandoval? As far as the contents of the letters 
went, there was nothing to show that he had done any- 
thing wrong. This evidence of the “other woman” only 
served to deepen the mystery of what little we already knew. 

Craig dropped the letters into his pocket along with the 
shell, and walked around into Sandoval’s office. ‘I followed 






him. Quickly he made a search, but it did not seem to 
net him anything. 

Meanwhile, I had been regarding a queer-looking in- 
strument that stood on a flat table against one wall. It 
seemed to consist of a standard, on each end of which was 
fastened a disk, besides several other arrangements, of 
whose the purpose I had not the slightest idea. Between 
the two ends rested a glass tube of some liquid. At one 
end was a lamp; the other was fitted with an eyepiece like 
that of a telescope. Beside the instrument, on the table, 
lay some more glass-capped tubes, and strewn about were 
samples of raw sugar. 

“Tt is a saccharimeter,” explained Kennedy, also looking 
at it, “‘an instrument used to detect the amount of sugar 
held in solution, a form of the polariscope.” 

He was about to turn back into the outer office when an 
idea seemed to occur to him. He took the cartridge from 
his pocket and carefully scraped off what he could of the 
powder that still adhered to the outer rim. It was just a 
bit, but he dissolved it in some liquid from a bottle on the 
table, filled one of the clean glass tubes, capped the open 
end, and placed this tube in the saccharimeter, where the 
first one I noticed had been. 

Carefully he lighted the lamp, then squinted through the 
eyepiece at the tube of liquid containing what he had 
derived from the cartridge. He made some adjustments, 
and, as he did so, his face indicated that, at last, he began 
to see something dimly. 

“T think I know what we have here,” he said briefly, 
rising and placing the tube and its contents in his pocket 
with the other things he had discovered. ‘“‘Of course, it is 
only a hint. This instrument won’t tell me finally. But 
I think it is worth following up.” 

With a final glance about, Kennedy closed and locked 
the outside door. 

“T’m-going directly up to the laboratory, Walter,” de- 
cided Kennedy. ‘Meanwhile, you can help me very much 
if you will look up this Teresa de Leon. I toticed that 
the New York letters were written on the stationery of the 
Hotel Pan-America. Get what you can. I leave it to you. 
And if you can find out anything about the others, so much 
the better. I’ll see you as soon as you finish.” 

It was rather a large contract. If the story had reached 
the newspaper stage, I should have known how to go about 
it. For there is no detective agency in the world like the 
Star, and, even on the slender basis that we had, with a 
flock of reporters deployed at every point in the city, with 
telephones, wires, and cables busily engaged, 1 might have 
gathered priceless information in a few hours. But, as it 
was, whatever was to be got must be got by me alone. 

I found Teresa de Leon registered at the Pan-America, 
as Craig had surmised. Such inquiries as I was able to 
make about the hotel did not show a trace of reason for 
believing that José Barrios had been numbered among her 
visitors. While that proved nothing as to the relations of 
the two, it was at least reassuring as far as Anitra and 
Eulalia were concerned, and, after all, as in such cases, this 
was their story. 

Not having been able to learn much about the lady, I 
decided finally to send up my card, and, to my satis- 
faction, she sent back word that she would receive me 
in the parlor. 

Teresa de Leon proved to be a really striking type of 
Latin-American beauty. She was no longer young, but 
there was an elusiveness about her personality that made a 
more fascinating study than youth. I felt that, with such 
a woman, directness might be more of a surprise than 
subtlety. 

“T suppose you know that Sefior Barrios is very seri- 
ously ill?” I ventured, in answer to her inquiring gaze that 
played from my card to my face. 

For a fleeting instant she looked startled. Yet she 
betrayed nothing as to whether it was through fear or 
surprise. 
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‘I have called his 
office several times,’’ she 
replied, “‘but no one 
answered. Even Sefior 
Sandoval was not there.” 

I felt that she was counter- 
ing as cleverly as I might 
lead. 

“Then you know Mr. Sandoval, 
also?’”’ I asked, adding, ‘‘And Mr. Page?” 

“T have known Sefior Barrios a long 
time in Cuba,” she answered, “and the others, 
too—here.”’ 

There was something evasive about her an- 
swers. She was trying to say neither too much nor 

- too little: She-left one in doubt: as to whether she was 
trying to shield herself or to involve another. Though we 
chatted several minutes, I could gain nothing that would 
lead me to judge how intimately she knew Barrios. Except 
that she knew Sandoval and Page, her conversation might 
have been a replica of the letters we had discovered. 
Even when she hinted politely but finally that the talk 
was over, she left me in doubt, even, whether she was an 
adventuress. The woman was an enigma. 

I was not ready to return to Kennedy merely with 
another unanswered question, and I determined to stop 
again at the hotel where Barrios and his sister lived, in the 
hope of picking up something there. 

The clerk at the desk told me that no one had called 
since we had been there, adding: ‘Except the tall gentle- 
man, who came back. I think Sefiorita Barrios came down 
and met him in the tea-room.” 

Wondering whether it was Page or Sandoval the clerk 
meant, I sauntered down the corridor past the door of the 
tea-room.' It was Page with whom Anitra was talking. 
There was no way in which I could hear what was said, 
although Page was very earnest and Anitra showed 
plainly that she was anxious to return to the sick-room. 

As I watched, I took good care that I should not be seen. 
It was well that I did, for once, when I looked about, I saw 
that some one else in another doorway was watching them, 
too, so intently that he did not see me. It was Sandoval. 
Jealousy of Page was written in every line of his face. 

Studying the three, while I could not escape the rivalry 
of the two men, I was unable to see or recollect anything 
that had happened which would convey even an inkling 
of Anitra’s feelings toward them. Yet I was convinced 
that that way lay a problem quite as important as the re- 
lations between the other triangle of Eulalia, Teresa, and 





Barrios. I was not psychologist enough to deal with either 
triangle. There was something that distinctly called for 
the higher mathematics of Kennedy. 

Determined not to return to him entirely empty-mouthed, 
I thought it would be a good opportunity to see Eulalia 
alone, and hurried to the elevator which whisked me up to 
the Barrios apartment. Doctor Scott had not left his 
patient. 

“No change,” he whispered, “except that he is reach- 
ing a crisis.” 

Interested as I was in the patient, it had been for the 
purpose of seeing Eulalia that I had come, and I was glad 
when Doctor Scott left us for a moment. 

‘Has Mr. Kennedy found out anything yet?” she asked. 

“T think he is on the right track now,” I encouraged. 
“Has anything happened here? Remember—it is impor- 
tant that you should tell him all.” 

She looked at me a moment, then drew a telegram from a 
fold of her waist. I took it and read: 


Beware of Teresa de Leon, Hotel Pan-America. 


“You know her?” I asked, folding the telegram but not 


returning it. 
Eulalia shook her head. 


A FRIEND. 


(Continued on page 150) 








She eluded his sudden grasp and went scurrying out of doors 


and up into the sheltering branches of a broken tree. 


He stood at the foot, laughing, one hand on her 
ankle, which he had caught just as she was 
hurrying out of reach. Thus arrested, 
she turned and settled herself 
on the swaying branch 





OR weeks they had no news from 
the Arcade, except a postal from 
King O’Leary. It was far into 
September before a batch of let- 

ters, which had journeyed back and forth 

and had been reenclosed, arrived with news 
of the outer world. There were several of no 
importance—notices of firms soliciting patron- 
age, and advertisements—but among them 
were two letters which Dangerfield pounced 

upon eagerly—the first from Flick, with a 

Southern postmark which excited their curi- 

osity; the second from Tootles, which was 

deferred for a later reading. 


The New Imperial Lodging House, 
Jiggs Rest, 
Georgia. 
Temperature, 105 in the cellar. 


DEAR KIND FOLKS SWEPT BY OCEAN BREEZES: 
I’m in trouble again—awful trouble, but this time it’s 
desperate. I’ve lost the best pal in the world; I have for- 
feited the respect of the whitest white man in Manhattan; I have 
ruined, blighted, dynamited, sold out, and Judas-Iscarioted my 
best friend. I shall never face him again, never look into his re- 
proachful eyes. Icouldn’t—I couldn’t! It would break me all up; 
I should crumble and weep like a maiden. He has forgiven me 
much, but he will never, mever forgive this. I shall never return 
unless a scheme I am looking into here turns out big money and 
I can come back proudly, with my wallet cracking, ready to make 
amends. It’s all about the pride of Tootles’ heart, the master- 
piece which was to create a new art, to dignify the advertising 
profession, and put a dress suit into the home of every flat- 
climber. But, firs-— The address may surprise you. You’re not 
as surprised as me. I’ve been here about five days—I think. 
Just how I came is also hazy, but the evidence is I came in a 
smoker, under a smoker, or on top of a smoker. Likewise, some- 
where up or down the road is a collection of trunks, boxes, and 
barrels belonging to me and containing heaven knows what. 
I likewise annexed a coon-dog. He is with me. I admire him 
because he manages to get several square meals a day. I don’t 
know how he does it, but he does. I have named him Remorse— 
it’s the way he looks at me. The last city I remember is Wil- 
mington. I likewise have some faint recollections of a milkman— 
a charming fellow—in West Philadelphia. 
At any rate, I’m here—until I make enough to get out. I could 
take all the money away from these rubes, only there isn’t any 
money to take. My best chance is selling a Wimpheimer & Gold- 
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NDER the name of Dangerfield, Daniel Garford, a talented painter, has for several 
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trunks, I don’t know. I suppose the 
dress suits are in them. I can’t imagine 
where else they can be. 

It all began so peacefully, too. 
I’d played Wimpheimer & Gold- 
finch backward and forward and 
three times around the corner 
until I had them feeding out of 
my hand. When everything was 
set, I hired an open-face dray and 

tucked the “ Well-dressed 

Man” in it — uncovered 
. e 4 —with a bunch of palms 
. at the head and the foot, 

and started down Rroad- 

way. Say, we gathered 
a mob about us that had to be beaten 
apart! I’d tipped off the reporters— 
a few particular friends of mine— 
that this was something new in pub- 
licity about to be pulled off, and when 
they saw us floating down the mob, they 
began to. pull the coat off me to get the inside 
story. All I would give them was a bouquet of 
dark and mysterious hints—picture by famous artist, identity 
profound secret, fabulous price, every figure supposed to be a 
close portrait of some of the swells higher up (which was true— 
six flights up). That started them on a fine guessing-bee. Well, 
when Wimpy and Goldy inaiel out the windows and saw what 
was coming, it was all off. They wanted to pin a medal on me 
and take me into the firm. We set the canvas up in the main 
showrooms, and business was over for the day. At this point, 
there came upon the scene a little gink by the name of Steinwilly 
or something close to that name. 

“Our purchasing agent,” says Mr. Goldfinch, with his eyes still 
bulging at the ‘‘ Well-dressed Man.” 

“Shall we talk business over a little gentle lunch,” says Stein- 
willy pleasantly. 

’Course that’s a way they have down 
there; they think if they buy you a five- 


months been occupying a studio in Teagan’s Arcade, a building situated in Lincoln Square, 
New York city. The man’s domestic happiness has been wrecked and he has drifted into 
dissipation through the discovery of his wife’s infidelty. He has insisted that she accept from 
him a divorce and the settlement of an income, and marry her lover, Reginald Bowden. The 
woman, however, has the opportunity of wedding a rich man, but she is at her husband’s mercy, 
and cannot disobey him. He has reason to believe that she and her brother, Doctor Fortier, 


will try to have him locked up as insane, and indeed, after they discover his retreat, several . 


attempts to do so are made. They are frustrated by the resource and watchfulness of Inga 
Sonderson, a dweller in the Arcade, who makes posters, magazine covers, and decorative 
sketches. Up to the painter’s arrival, she had no friends in the building except Champeno, 
a young sculptor, who, getting into financial difficulties, has been forced to leave. She now 
devotes herself entirely-to Dangerfield, and finally the foundation of a good influence over 
him seems to be laid. 

The other dwellers in the Arcade are St. George Kidder (known as “‘Tootles’’), a strug- 
gling painter who is at work on an ambitious canvas which his roommate, Flick Wilder, an 
eccentric literary hack, believes he can dispose of for advertising purposes; Pansy Hartmann 
and Belle Shaler, artist’s models; King O’Leary, a man of roving disposition whose wife 
has deserted him; Millie Brewster, with ambition to be a singer; Myrtle Popper, a mani- 
curist, who marries a wealthy moving-picture manager named Pomello; Mr. Cornelius (who 
is really the Comte de Retz), an elderly Frenchman known as “the baron,” whose gambling 
habits have brought him to a more or less precarious existence in the Arcade, and Drinkwater, 
a lawyer, who is looked upon with considerable suspicion. 

After the marriage of his former wife to Bowden, Dangerfield begins to recover his grip 
on life, thanks to Inga’s devotion and assistance. He wants to marry her, but the girl has 
an aversion to the bonds of wedlock, and only consents after she is convinced of the sincerity 
of his love and on obtaining a promise that if ever she asks her liberty, he will grant it. Danger- 
field vows a lifelong devotion that will never cause a wish for release. The honeymoon is 
spent in New Hampshire, and, later in the summer, they go to the Maine coast. To Danger- 
field, Inga remains a baffling personality. She will tell him nothing of her past, and makes him 
admit that he really wants to know nothing. 


finch silk-lined, pointed-cuff, velvet-collar, two-button-and- 
braid-down-the-trousers dress suit for one week’s board and ten 


dollar meal you’re going to come down a 
thousand or two. So I nodded, and we 
sauntered out. 

“Ever try a royal-smile cocktail?” says 
Steinwilly. 

I knew that game, too, but I looked him 
over and sized up his capacity, and I said to 
myself, ““Two can play at that.” There’s 
where! I was wrong—besides, it was a hot 
day. Well, we sat down and I plumped out 
my terms. Twelve hundred outright and 
three hundred extra if it took on and they 
ran it another year. I was figuring on 
falling back to a flat thousand, you see. 
Steinwilly looked terribly distressed at this, 
but I knew that game, too, so I proposed 
another flock of royal smiles. He bright- 
ened up at once—reckon he must have been 
living on them for the past year. So we 
matched, and I won. Then we decided to 
take in a show, and we matched for the taxi, 
and then for the tickets. 

“Would you match twelve hundred or 
nothing for the picture?” he said smoothly. 

‘Nothin’ doin’,” I said. 

He sort of sized me over and decided to 
wait a little longer. Now, I don’t know 
just exactly what happened after this. I 








know we stayed together for a good part of the night, for all I 


dollars flat to Jiggstown’s chief of police, who’s hankering at the 
chance of a lifetime to wear one but’s afraid of being R E - 
MARKED! Which brings me to the point. 

How did I acquire thirty-two dress suits, sizes 38 to 42, eighteen 
white-piqué vests, three winter overcoats, and one golf suit? 
At least, I did have them, because I’ve got a little paper that tells 
me so in my pocket. How it got in my pocket, I don’t know. 
Where these are at present, I don’t know, with the exception of 
three dress suits and a winter ulster that seem to have stuck by 
me. If it would only snow, I might sell the overcoats and go 
after the dress suits. I’ve got two checks for Chattanooga, three 
for Miami, and one for Oscaloosa. Where I acquired all these 
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remember is seeing royal smiles (they’re pink, you know) bloom- 
ing on every bar. Whether I left him or he left me, I don’t know. 
Fact, there’s a good deal I don’t know, or why or when or where, 
but the awful outstanding fact is that Steinwilly and I must have 
matched and I must have sold Tootles’ masterpiece for a bunch 
of dress suits. The worst of it is: Where are the dress suits? The 
memorandum I’ve got is signed “Steinwilly,” and there’s an 
awful scrawl “‘per special agreement;” but if I got the dress suits, 
did I keep them? I don’t like the appearance of Remorse on the 
scene. Did I swap a dress suit for this bandy-legged pup, I 
wonder? I’ll have to work down to Chattanooga before I’ll know. 

Honest, I’m all broke up. What will Tootles say? I don’t dare 
write him. 











Chattanooga (later). 


There’s no doubt about it—the dress suits are here, most of 
them. I met a conductor on the way who greeted me like a long- 
lost brother. Seems I paid my fare by contributing one to his 
beautiful appearance. I wonder how many more are roaming 
the sunny South? Couldn’t work the sheriff in Jiggstown, but, 
as I was eating on tick, he concluded he’d save money by buying 
me a railroad ticket out. Remorse is here with me. 


Miami. 


Located more dress suits, likewise ran into a traveling man 
whom I swapped two dress suits. with for about half a ton of 
patent bottle-openers. I found half the dress suits gone and all 
kinds of junk in their place, folding tooth-brushes, histories of the 
South, etc. Guess I must have gotten into a traveling man’s 
convention. Am at work selling out the stock, slow business— 
weather against me. 

Wonder what I'll find at Oscaloosa. 

Break the news to Tootles, won’t you? The way I’m headed 
now it looks as though I’d reach the Arcade via Panama and 
Japan. Let me know what really did happen with that body- 
snatcher, Steinwilly. Honest, I’m sick over it. I shall never, 
never forgive myself. FLICK. 

P. S. I expect to do considerable sightseeing - n here, but 
I'll get a letter if you send it 

care Hank, ; 
The Jackson House. 
At the Bar. 


“Do you suppose that’s all he got for the picture?”’ said 
Inga, when they had ended laughing over Flick’s adven- 
tures. ‘“Tootles will be broken-hearted.” 

‘“‘Looks pretty bad,” said Dangerfield, shaking his head. 
“Well, let’s get to the worst.” He took up Tootles’ letter, 
and immediately broke into a roar of laughter. 


DEAR FOLKS: 

Lots of things have happened since you left, good, bad, and 
indifferent. Flick has disappeared. Where the deuce he’s landed, 
is beyond me. He’s been gone two weeks and never sent a word. 
He started on a spree after selling the masterpiece to Wimpheimer 
& Goldfinch for fifteen hundred dollars down and a royalty of 
five hundred a year. This must have been too much for him, for 
he started in to celebrate. Don’t blame him, do you? It almost 
made me take up drinking. As far as I can make out from what 
they tell me, the firm put one of their best little drinkers up 
against Flick, a fellow called Steinweld—dquite a decent old sport, 
too. According to him, he started Flick at lunch, kept with him 
through the afternoon and evening, and ran him into a couple of 
their traveling men to take up the job. Flick not only cleaned up 
the contract, but matched the crowd for all their spare change 
and then kept on matching until he’d won about six trunks of 
spring styles which were waiting over in the depot to go out the 
next day. More than that, he ran them into some benefit ball 
up at Terrace Garden. You know Flick. The dance, they’re not 
sure it was at the garden, either, broke up with a free fight, and 
when they woke up the next day, they were enjoying the hospi- 
tality of the city. The last they remember of Flick he was leading 
the grand march with the winner of some popularity contest. 
They weren’t sure just where this was—they said they’d been so 
many places. However, Goldfinch was a sport, stuck by the 
bargain, said they’d been caught at their own game. But what 
do you think happened to Flick? The only clue I have had was 
the arrival of a strange-looking pup, which Sassafras says is a 
coon-dog, which came here in a box, half starved and howling 
like mischief. Box was addressed to Flick from some point on a 
Southern railroad line. Sounds as though he were still alive, 
doesn’t it? 

When are you coming back? It’s awfully glum up here, you 
can imagine, with everyone away. I’ve been working hard all 
summer, drawing like mad—think you’ll say I’m getting some- 
where. As far as news goes, there are some queer turns. Old 
Pomello died some three months after the marriage, over in Italy 
—pneumonia, I believe. Belle Shaler had a note from Myrtle. 
Queer, isn’t it? Wonder what’ll become of her now. She inherits 
what the old fellow had, I suppose. The news excited everyone, 
of course. You see, Madame Probasco, the time she had that 
séance, made some prophecy that fitted in with what happened. 
Millie Brewster is back after a visit home. ‘The baron” hasn’t 
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been any too well, looks shaky, and then something happened 
that cut him up terribly; hit me, too, for a while, but now I’ve 
gotten hold again. Pansy went off with that old scoundrel, 
Drinkwater. Seems they’d been seeing each other all along, and 
he must have got some hold over her, hypnotized her. Belle was 
as surprised as any of us, and mad clean through and through. 
We don’t know just what happened—hope they’re married. That’s 
about all, but, Lord, it’s lonely without the crowd! Have you 
done great things? I’m crazy to see what you’re bringing back. 
My best to the missis. 
TOOTLEsS. 


The hilarity which Tootles’ elucidation of the mystery 
of the dress suits occasioned died out at the news of Pansy’s 
elopement. Underneath the quiet of his announcement, 
they divined the hurt that lay near his heart. A few more 
letters remained among the chaff, which Dangerfield opened 
rapidly—announcements of fall exhibitions, which woke in 
him curious currents of impatience; a note from Steingall, 
urging him to exhibit, another from Quinny, with the news 
of the club. Then, all of a sudden, his fingers struck one 
addressed to, 


Miss INGA SONDERSON. 
“The idea!” he exclaimed, in pretended wrath. ‘ Never 
heard of such a person! What impudence!”’ 

He tossed the letter over to her without curiosity, and 
took up Quinny’s letter for a more careful perusal. The 
echoes of the old world brought a strange fluttering to his 
heart. He wondered what they, the old friends, believed 
had happened to him all this time, and he wondered, looking 
out of the doorway witha curious, quivering smile, what they 
would say when they knew that he had not gone under, that 
he had won his fight, and was coming back to his own. 

He took a long breath, and there was a new light in his 
eyes as he turned. Inga was at the fireplace, her head 
resting on her hand, staring into the flames, which were 
licking up the letter she had tossed there. 

‘““What was your letter?” he said, noticing the immobility 
of her attitude. 

‘““Nothing—a notice from a publisher, that’s all.” 

He came closer with a sudden, leaping jealousy which he 
would have been at loss to justify. 

“Ts that true?” he said slowly. 

She nodded, looking at the burning, twisted mass. 

“Inga, tell me the truth!” he said, in a voice he had never 
used before with her. She raised her head, met his burning 
eyes, and answered steadily, 

“Why, that was all.” 

In the embers, the flames died down. He knew that she 
had lied to save him pain. In a sudden disgust at this outer 
world which still had power to throw its disturbing shadow 
across their Eden, he went to the table and took up the whole 
correspondence and flung it into the coals. 

“Curse them! I wish they’d leave me alone.” 

Then he sat down and held his head in his hands for fear 
of jumping up, of seizing her and turning her to his eyes, 
and forcing her to admit that what lay now in ashes had 
been a letter from out the ashes of the past, from that other 


man, whom he could never see or comprehend, but who - 


haunted his days and stood always between him and the sun 
of unconscious happiness. 
“T hate letters!’ she burst out as suddenly, and went 
precipitately out of the door and flying over the cliffs. 
He made no move to follow, but sat there grimly, staring 
into the fire, and what he thought of darkly was not alone 
the past but what lay ahead. 


XLI 


Inca had lied to him, and he had understood the reasons 
of her denial. Yet the fact remained that the first lie lay 
between them, the blade that cut ruthlessly through the 
veil of the summer’s illusion. Until then, he had lived in 
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an unreal paradise. The world had been exiled, or, rather, 
from morning to night, in every mood of nature he had 
dominated where he had walked. There was a primitive 
directness, a savage charm about Inga that had carried him 
back to the healing savagery of the solitary world. Ab- 
sorbed in the fulness of his artistic regeneration, falling into 
pleasant mental languor, an ease of the body and all 
the senses, he had forgotten, in the quiet reveries of fire- 
lit evenings, that beyond the threshold there waited - 
those irreconcilable enemies of the present—the 
haunted past and the inscrutable future. So com- 
pletely did she blend into the roaming moods of his 
mind, so keenly intuitive of the moment to listen 
and the moment to dream, that, at times, stretched 
indolently and gracefully before the roaring logs, she 
seemed to wait his pleasure with the mute loyalty of 
some friendly animal. Now, all at once, the spell 
had vanished. 

He was a man alive to fierce, disturbing emotions, 
aware that, side by side with the blinding figure of 
love, was that relentless, inevitable companion— 
primeval jealousy—exacting its ruthless toll for 
every narcotic moment of oblivion. She, too, was 
different, no longer the companion whose every 
word and every thought he possessed, but some- 
thing that drew back from him before the clutching 
hunger of his soul, and veiled herself in the obscurity 
of the past—the eternal stranger—Woman. 

He did not blame her—the crueler thing would have 
been to have told the truth. He felt this, and yet 
his whole nature rebelled against the stealing-in of 
suffering, the intruder which had crept in like 
weeds among the flowers. He could not speak to 
her; he could not meet her eyes. —_ His own self 
seemed to have run away from him. He was 
incapable of rest or activity, and, when she re- 
turned, he marveled at the calm in which she 
moved. The next day and the day after, something 
hot and red stood between his eyes and his 
canvas. He tried desperately to paint, and re- 
mained bewildered by the void within him. He 
began a dozen sketches, swore, and scraped them 
out, and, after long, racking hours, remained with 
his head in his hands, staring at the terrifying white 
depth of his canvas that seemed to him to be 
something without end or beginning, a vast empti- 
ness into which he had sunk all his hope. 

The first day when she returned over the dripping 
rocks to join him for the long tramp home, she 
asked, as usual, 

“Good day?” 

“No; nothing,” he said: shortly. 

The following morning when she appeared, she looked 
into his face once and asked no questions. They were 
silent during the walk, each curious of the other, keeping 
a little apart, as though a thousand miles intervened between 
them. The evening had gone down in angry squalls and, 
across the white-lipped séa, the wind went scurrying in 
frantic flights. At their sides, the wakened sand-grasses 
writhed in fitful temper, hissing like disturbed serpents. 
Occasionally, a whirlwind, turning along the beach, flung 
stinging pellets against their eyes. A great restlessness, a 
rebellion against indistinct things filled their breasts and 
made them ache, and persistently the eyes of one avoided 
the other’s. ; 

When they had gained the shack and barred the groaning 
door against the assaults of the storm, Inga took the easel 
from his back, stood a moment looking solemnly into his 
clouded face, and turned without a smile. A moment later, 
as he sat sunk in a chair before the fire to which he had 
given fiery wings, she came with his slippers and knelt at his 
feet. Before he realized what she was doing, she had started 
to unlace his boots. He drew back angrily, crying, 

“Why do you do that?” 
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Inga was at the fireplace, her head resting on her hand, staring into the 


flames, which were licking up the letter she had tossed there 


But, without changing her pose, she remained kneeling, 
and suddenly, clutching her knees, she cried passionately, 

““Oh, please—please let me!” aa 

Then, with a rise of tears, he understood the longing and 
the misery she expressed in this instinctive submission, and, 
leaning suddenly, drew her up into his arms, where she lay 
with a catch in her breath. 

“Mr. Dan, Mr. Dan, you are so unhappy!” she said, 
at last. 

He did not answer; but his arms tightened about her, 
as though he would have crushed the thing he loved. 

‘You are unhappy—and I have made you so!” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” he said bitterly. 

She did not say anything more and, after a moment, drew 
herself up and out of his arms. Not for a long while did 
they speak to each other, until the supper was over and the 
fire had been built for the night. Instead of stretching out 
on the rug in feline languor, she began to move restlessly 
about the room, with an indecision that was strange to her. 
He watched her through the sheltering clouds of tobacco 
smoke as she went from window to window, listening to 
something that cried in the soughing chorus of the tem- 
pestuous night without, and, as he watched her, he won- 
dered if the day would close thus in this aching unease, this 
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numbed suffering that wrapped them around and yet held 
them remorselessly from each other. She came to the 
fireplace and abruptly faced him, her hands behind her 
back, pain and wistfulness in the anxious, searching glance 
she laid upon him. 

“T told you a lie,” she said, all at once. He raised his eyes 
and looked at her. ‘About that letter,” she said hastily. 

“Yes; I know.” 

“You knew, of course,” she said thoughtfully. 

“Of course.” 

‘“‘Are you sure you would rather I told you?” she said 
earnestly. Then, as he frowned and gripped his hands 
nervously, “It has nothing—it can have nothing to do with 
us now,” she said desperately, and, as he still hesitated, 
she added: “It will only hurt you. That is why I did what 
I did—not to hurt you.” 

‘“T know that, too,” he said. ‘You were right. Don’t 
tell me.” 

“But I will if you wish,” she said, her eyes growing 
rounder and larger in the intensity of her gaze, while her 
lips trembled a little. 

“No, no; I don’t want you to!” 

He drew a great sigh, rose, and 
stretched out his arms. But imme- 
diately he had refused to hear her 
explanation, a revulsion came to 
him. It seemed to him that any- 
thing were better than not to know. 
The mystery that enveloped them 
had a hundred monstrous figures of 
doubt and jealousy in it. The one 
thing he could not combat was the 
unknown. 

“Tt was a man—a man who ioved 
you!’’ he cried, before he had 
realized it. 

She caught her breath, startled, 
collected herself angrily, and, at last, 
looking him directly in the eyes, 
nodded slowly. 

He came closer and stood staring 
in her averted face. 

‘‘And whom you once loved?” 

She drew back, turned, looked 
into his eyes, and turned away again. 

“Yes; since you would know.” 

He hesitated. Should he go on 
or should he draw back now while 
it was yet time, before the self- 
infliction of pain, before the visualiz- 
ing of a shadow which meant nothing 
to them now, which was of the past, 
a: other things had been in his own 
memory? All at once he stopped, 
aghast. Tears were in her eyes, and 
her hands were at her throat. 

‘““Why do you do that?” he said 
abruptly. 

“Because it 
she said. 

“Yes, yes—horribly!” 

“What good does it do?” she 
said, shaking her head. 

““None, none at all—I shan’t ask 
to know any more,” he said firmly. 
And he took up his pipe from the 
table where he had flung it and 
began to fill it, humming to himself. 

She came and stood beside him 
until he was ready fora light. Then 
she struck a match and held it 
to him. 

“Very becoming,” he said, with 
an effort, smiling at the sudden 


will hurt you,” 


glow that suffused her soft face and gave points of fire to 
the depths of her eyes. 

“TJ wish you understood me,” she said, with a wistful 
arching of her brows and a sudden downward slant of her 
eyes away from his. 

“Wish I did.” 

“T am different—different from you, I suppose. 
let shadows make me sad.” 

-‘“No; you are never jealous,” he said bitterly. “In fact, 
I wonder if you are capable of such an emotion.” 

She appeared to consider this question. 

“T suppose not,’’ she said, at length. 

“What!” he exclaimed. ‘Not even—not even if you 
saw another woman coming into my life—really?” 

“Tf that happened, I should go away—quietly,” she said 
thoughtfully. 

“And you would not suffer?” 

“Oh, yes—of course—I should suffer, but I should disap- 
pear just the same, for the world would be empty to me.” 
She looked at him a moment, hesitated, and said: ‘‘That 


I don’t 





“The baron ™ leaned over and patted her on the arm, saying, 
are in heaven will you ask le bon Dieu 
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would be something real, not something that is ended or 
something that might happen. You see, it’s this: You have 
something in you that I haven’t got.” 

“What?” 

“Sentiment.” 

“T believe that is so,” he said suddenly; yet he continued 
to look at her, mystified. 

“T mean it this way,” she said pensively: ‘You don’t 
see me at all as I am. You see me as you wish to see me. 
It is very beautiful, but it is not always me, and so, 
sometimes, I feel that it’s not me you love and—and 
I wonder C 

“‘You’d rather I didn’t idealize you?” he said, greatly 
astonished. 

She smiled with a smile that changed the sadness pro- 
phetic in her eyes to a glow of happiness. 

“No; I want you to feel as you do just now,’ 
shyly, “‘even——” 

“Well, even what?” 

“Even if you wake up after,” she said solemnly. 





’ 


she said 





with his courtly smile, “ You wonderful child—when you 
to squeeze me through—a little?~ 


“Tnga!”’ he cried, in a furious protest. But she avoided 
the arms which sought to sweep her down to him. 

“That’s what I mean by sentiment,” she said hastily. 
“Do you understand?”’ 

He paused, his curiosity returning. 

“ And you?” 

“T? Oh, I see you and love you for what you are.” 

“Even for my weaknesses?” 

She looked at him, her eyes deep in his eyes. 

“Above all for that,” she said, and, though her lips 
turned slowly into a smile, her eyes remained sad. “I 
wish——” 

“What?” he asked, as she stopped. 

She shook her head. 

“That I should always remain what I was—a derelict 
worth saving?” 

She looked at him suddenly and so fiercely that he 
laughed and caught her in a passionate embrace. 

“Look out! If I get to behaving too well, you'll lose 
interest in me, Inga,” he said, laughing. 

To this she made no reply. 

He was astounded at the things 
she had shown him she had divined. 
He recognized their truth. He even 
felt that in her eyes was some strange 
intuition, that made them see, 
beyond his view, down the long 
lanes of the future. But, above 
all, he understood that in their 
love the first phase had ended and 
another begun—a phase where the 
bitter and the sweet, sorrow and 
sadness, possession and denial would 
forevermore go hand in hand. She 
knew it, too, for that night they 
spoke no word, for what lay in their 
minds they could not say to each 
other. 


Yet this knowledge that life in 
all its aspects could not be avoided, 
that the thoughts which he cried 
out against could not be stilled, 
and that, even as he loved her, 
the woman of the present, he must 
suffer fiercely and weakly for what 
had been, entered into that inner 
consciousness of the artist and 
illuminated it with a new sense of 
power. 

When he returned to his work, 
the test of sorrow brought him a 
deeper comprehension. In the com- 
pleteness of his dream, he had for- 
gotten what no artist should forget 
—that life is tragedy. He put before 
him a canvas which, a week before, 
had thrilled him with its mastery. 
He looked now and saw that it was 
only half truth, that he had done it 
in an ecstasy of sentimentalism. 
He threw it aside and began swiftly 
to paint in another. And as he 
looked upon the immemorial rocks 
with their head-dresses of sand- 
grasses turning with the first color- 
ful touches of the autumn, he per- 
ceived, beneath the surface-pleasure 
to the eyes, something grim and 
tragic in this spectacle of summer 
stifling in the arms of autumn, in 
these scarred and rocky sentinels, 
waiting the momentary flurry of 
the bitter time—the soul of those 
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things which cannot . 


die, inscrutable, con- 
templative, and majes- 
tic, amid the poignant 
sadness of the green 
world which must die 
and die again, end- 
lessly returning to its 
pain. 

He painted breath- 
lessly, seized by some- 
thing poignant and 
illuminating that drove 
him on, and, when he 
had ended, he covered 
the canvas hastily, 
afraid to look at it. 
For a week he worked 
in this frenzy, without 
pause for self-analysis, 
warned only by the 
fever of work which 
possessed him that 
what he had done was 
true, feeling in himself 
immense, clarifying 
changes, a detachment 
of visions he had never 
had—a new, stern inde- 
pendence of the intellect 
which he had purchased 
at the price of the in- 
toxication of the 
senses. 

At the end of this 
period, a.certain heavi- 
ness of the spirit suc- 
ceeded. He felt that he 
had worked beyond his 
capacity, aware of pro- 
found weariness and 
dejection. The next 
morning, he postponed 
the day’s sketching. 

“No work to-day,” 
he said; “I feel Jike 
looking over what I’ve 
done. Let’s get out 
the canvases and sit in 
judgment.” 

“First fall exhibi- 
tion?” she said, laugh- 
ing. 

“Exactly.” 

. Together they 
brought out the volumi- 
nous records of the 
summer and _ ranged 
them about the walls. 


As he studied them, group by group, in their historical 
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“Author of “Spoon Teiver FAinthology . | 
‘Tt pathos in your face is like a peace; \ 


It is like resignation or a grace 
Which smiles at the surcease | 

Of hope. But there is in your face 

The shadow of pain, and there is a trace 

Of memory of pain. 


I look at you again and again, 

And hide my looks, lest your quick eye perceives 
My search for your despair. 

I look at your pale hands; I look at your hair, 
And I watch you use your hands. I watch the flare 
Of thought in your eyes like light that interweaves 
A flutter of color running under leaves— 

Such anguished dreams in your eyes! 

And | listen to you speak 

Words like crystals breaking with a tinkle, 

Or a star's twinkle. 

Sometimes as we talk, you rise 

And leave the room, and then | rub a streak 

Of a tear from my cheek. 


You tell me such magical things 

Of pictures, books, romance, 

And of your life in France 

In the varied music of exquisite words, 
And in a voice that sings. 


All things are memory now with you, 

For poverty girds 

Your hopes, and only your dreams remain. 
And sometimes, here and there, 

I see, as you turn your head, a whitened hair. 
Even when you are smiling most, 

Anda light comes in your eyes like a passing ghost, 
And a color runs through your cheeks as fresh 
As burns in a girl's flesh, 

Then I can shut my eyes and feel the pain 
That has become a part of you, though I feign 
Laughter myself. One sees another's bruise 
And shakes his thought out of it, shuddering; 
So I turn and clamp my will, lest I bring 

Your sorrow into my flesh, who cannot choose 
But hear your words and laughter 

And watch your hands and eyes. 


Then, as | think you over after 

I have gone from you, and your face 

Comes to me with its grace 

Of memory of unfound love, 

You seem to me the image of all women 

Who dream and keep under smiles the grief thereof, 


’ 


“So this is what you have been doing,” she said, in a 
reverie. Then she turned and looked at him, seeing a new 


progress, he nodded, surprised himself at the richness of the 
record, its sincerity and grasp. At the end, he brought out 
the dozen sketches of the past fortnight, which he had put 
away each evening without an appraising glance, reserving 
them even from Inga. He placed them in a row and 
stood back to watch the girl. She stood before them, 
making no comment, but so accustomed was he to her 
moods that he comprehended at once the depth of her 
tribute. In truth, she was overwhelmed by the revelation 
of a new note, something which she would not have been 
able to define, but which held her transfixed by a pene- 
trating sense of mastery, as sometimes, in the moment of 
lightest teasing, she had felt herselt breathlessly impotent 
in the sudden closing-about her of his compelling arms. 


self in the man. “What made you do this?” 
“You.” 
“TI? How so?” 
“Things you’ve done—things you’ve said —a}out scnti- ° 
ment, you know,” he said rather incoherent 
His glance returned to his work, and he sudden 
thrill, even an astonishment, transcending all carthiy. 
happiness at the recognition ot what had come to him. 
“You said I’ve done this?” she said, frowning. 
“By making me suffer,” he said quietly. “Oh, I needed 
it! It was right. It came, I suppose, with that letter. If | 
it hadn’t,” he added, smiling, ‘‘I suppose I should have gone 
on dreaming—for the dreaming was sweet—with you, Inga.” 





Or sew. or sit by windows, or read books 

To hide their Secret's looks, 

And, after a time, go out of life and leave 

No uttered word, but in their silence grieve 

For life and for the things no tongue can tell— 
Why Life hurts so, and why Love haunts and hurts 
Poor men and women in this demi-hell. 


Perhaps your pathos means that it is well 
Death in his time the aspiring torch inverts, 
And all tired flesh and haunted eyes and hands, 
Moving in pained whiteness, are put under 

The soothing earth to brighten April's wonder. 


“Yes, I see,”’ she said, nodding. 

“What do you see, I wonder?” he said curiously. 

“You don’t need me any more,” she said, looking not at 
him but at the work. 

“T have gotten above myself,” he said pensively. “I am 
not afraid of life—in its completeness now. The bitter as 
well as the sweet—they are both good, both vital.” 

“You see in a way that makes one feel strange things— 
even to a sense of time.” ; 

“Tt’s impersonal, isn’t it?” 

“Very.” 

“For the first time?” 

“Yes.” 

“T wonder if I will keep it,” he said moodily. 

She turned, .aying her hand on his arm, nodding 
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her head with convic- 
tion. 

“You won't lose it 
now.” 

“And yet,” he said, 
laying his hand on her 
head, ‘“‘there are times 
when I wonder if it had 
not been better—not to 
wake up.” 

“You feel differently 
—about me, don’t 
you?” she said slowly. 

“No.” 

“Yes, yes—oh, it’s 
not that you love me 
less, I think, but —but 
if I went away, you 
would stand by your- 
self now. I mean, it 
would not crush you.” 

“TInga—you will go 
away some day,” he 
said, looking at her pro- 
foundly, speaking as 
one sometimes does in 
inspired moments —a 
thought which flashes 
across the lips before 
the will can check it. 

For a moment, they 
stood staring at each 
other, equally amazed. 

“Why did you say 
that?” she said, at last, 
of the two the most 
visibly astounded. 

“T don’t know—I 
hardly knew I'd said 
it. And yet I believe 
what I said is true. 
More, I believe you be- 
lieve so, too. Isn’t that 
the truth?” 

“Some day—yes; I’m 
sure,” she said, looking 
at him solemnly. 

“When, I wonder?” 

He felt as though 
something uncanny was 
in this conversation, a 
moment of rare and 
absolute truth had 
brought a flash of the 
future. Indeed, the 
words he had spoken as- 
tonished him as much 
as they had Inga. Yet 
he felt a sense of con- 
viction, as though, before the verity of his work which faced 
them, they, too, had faced the truth. 

‘‘ Are you—sorry?” she said, at length, timidly. 

“That the dreaming is over?” He shook his head. “I 
don’t think so,” he said slowly. “TI feel as though now we 
can talk to each other.” 

“That is true,” she said, moving nearer, and she added, 
“Mr. Dan.” 

“Trying to tease me?” he asked, smiling. 

She shook her head. He was looking into his canvases 
hungrily; he did not see her eyes or comprehend the signifi- 
cance of her return to the old deference, but, for a moment, 
while they stood gazing at the victory on the canvas, she 
swayed against him slightly, and her hand slipped under 
his arm as though clinging to its protection. 
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An hour later, when he remembered the suddenness with 
which he had prophesied that the day would come when she 
would go her own way out of his life, he was amazed and 
puzzled to comprehend the impulse he had obeyed. At the 
bottom, he believed in no such possibility. What he had 
said must have been said in some sudden cruelty of love to 
test her, to know that, if she could quiver before such a 
possibility, the intensity of her devotion was constant. 
A little conscience-stricken, he referred to it that evening. 

“That was a crazy thing I said about you leaving,” he 
began lightly. “Queer mood I was‘in.” 

“We can’t help having queer thoughts. That’s natural,” 
she said quietly, looking down at the floor. 

He laughed a full-throated, confident laugh. 

“Well, you know, Inga—I did feel that about you—at 
first.” 

“And now?” 






































King O'Leary produced a derby, 
which he adjusted with nicety 
on his head, giving it a rakish tilt 
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“Just try, little viking! 

“And yet you are very’’—she stopped and slowly 
accentuated the word—“ very different.” 

“How so?” he asked, a little uneasily. 

She hesitated, and perhaps changed the intent of her 
answer. 

“Tt’s the way you look at me. 
T am now.” 

“That happens always when you love,” he said pen- 
sively. “And it means something deeper, surer—something 
quieter. Don’t you think so?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

He could not divine from her manner any special regret, 
or that any serious consideration remained from his thought- 
less remark. In fact, he felt in her a new sense of closeness, 
an almost Oriental solicitude of his slightest desire or com- 
fort. When he went out now in the sharp chill of the autumn 
mornings, she no longer went roaming away over the rocks, 
or played over the sand reaches, tantalizing the waves with 
sudden rushes. Instead, she camped down at his side on 
a great rug, her hands propping up the tanned oval face, her 
eyes dreaming into the distance. At times, he felt their 
gaze turned on him for long, unvarying moments. He 
remembered a favorite pointer of his college days which 
had adored him as no one else had worshiped him, and the 
strange sense of the summer’s end which had possessed the 
animal to lie in mute, staring wonder at his side, by some 
canine intuition of change. The dog had died years ago. 
He had never replaced him. 

A certain calm content came into his soul in these soaring 
days. A change had operated in him; a gust of divine 
madness had passed, and, with it, all the rebellion against 
the progress of life. He had loved as youth loves, blindly, 
fiercely, flinging all his self in impulsive sacrifice, longing to 
be convinced that, with love, he had found the ardent, 
fiery youth which he had renounced. Now, in the awakened 
sense of power, he faced middle age with a confident triumph. 
He saw ahead clear regions of light that opened immeasur- 
able horizons of life. He had found himself, and, as he 
looked at her from time to time, with eyes satisfied with the 
charm of life and color, he said to himself that he would 
never again be capable of the fierce, gripping ache of jealousy 
which had possessed him. Yet it was good to have her 
close to his side, to listen to the low music of her voice, and 
yield to the enveloping charm of her ministering devotion. 
The first obsessing spell had given place to this: It was good 
to be so loved. She was the companion above all others he 
needed for what lay ahead. It was even providential. He 
felt a deep and tender sense of gratitude that softened the 
almost cruel confidence which had come to him in his new 
self-sufficiency. 

By the middle of November, the weather had 
become so stormy and chill that work was only a 
question of haphazard moments. He began to feel 

a new longing— 
an impulse back 
to that world of 
conflict and mul- 
titudes, of strife 
and jealousy and 
competition, 
which he had left 
behind him in 
loathing and re- 
nunciation. When 
the fog and the 
rain hung outside, 
he would spend 
long days in con- 
templating his 
sketches, making 
note of future 
compositions to 
(Continued on page 158) 
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The Uncertain 
~ Fox-Chase 


By George Randolph Chester 


| Illustrated by 
Charles E. Chambers 


Sometimes J. Rufus Walling- 
ford and Blackie Daw seek out 
opportunities; sometimes they 
stumble right into them. The 
latter seems to be the case 
in this adventure, which our 
readers will find one of the most 
diverting ever planned and 
executed by these two skilful 
gentlemen. It is undeniably 
true that beverages of the re- 
puted type of the fox-chase de- 
crease one’s physical and mental 
efficiency. Therefore we must 
ask you to decide whether the 
character of this new concoction 
may be rightly inferred from 
the behavior of its partakers. 


HOUGH it was a misty 
night when Wallingford 
and Blackie Daw stepped 
off the train, to J. Rufus, 
whose hat was cocked on one side and 
whose round pink face was wreathed in 
ineffable joy, the world was rosy, the 
universe was full of music, and gay colors 
streamed across the sky, the lights of 
the town were iridescent, and the dingy 
cigar store, up near the center of 
things, was a bright little fairy- 
land; so he lifted his voice in song. 
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“Mona, my own love, 
Mona, my true love, 
Art thou not mine 
Thro’ the long years to be—— 

“Hello, Whiskers!’ 

“Whiskers!” The bitter man behind the counter scowled 
with his thin nose at the gentlemen embellished in Prince 
Alberts and diamonds—the big, florid one flowing with 
friendliness to all humanity, and the lean, lank one devoted 
to grinning solicitude. Two sportive traveling men, who 
had been wearily rejecting dry cigars, were grateful for the 
illumination. 

“Mind your step, Jimmy!” warned Blackie, with the 
care of a mother. ‘Watch out for the cigar-lighter, and 
don’t lean on the show-case!”’ 

“All right, Blackie; you’re my friend!” was the genial 
reply, and J. Rufus beamed on all the occupants of the 
dingy shop, including the battered and disused Indian in 
the corner. “Whiskers, riffle your stock, and hunt my pal 
some pearl-studded cigarettes! Gentlemen, step up and 
have something! What’s yours, old Pain-in-the-Face?” 
Attacked by sympathy, he brought over the battered In- 
dian on its flat-wheeled rollers, lined it against the counter, 
threw his arm around it, and sang into its wooden ear, 


“By the bright stars above thee, 
I love thee, I love thee!” 







A New 
Adventure 
of 
Get-Rich- 
Quick 
Wallingford 





“What's the idea?™ 
Blackie had jerked his 
feet up, out of the way 
of the sprinkling-operation 


“Where, oh where, 
did he get it?” asked 
the traveling man 
with the snappy. gray 
mustache and the 

snappy gray eyes. 

“Dining-car,” 
explained Blackie. 
‘And, believe re 
or not, it’s a single 
drink.” 
“T’d give a dollar and a half for a sam- 
ple,”’ enviously observed the younger trav- 
eling man, looking out at the moist night. 
“What do you ask for?” 

“A fox-chase. It’s mixed in two glasses, and you drink 
the pink one first. You don’t know a good early-morning 
doctor ix this town, do you?” 

‘All together, gentlemen!” requested Mr. Wallingford, 
lifting his finger. ‘‘One, two, three—now! All sing! 


“‘Oh, swift goes my boat 
Like a bird on the billow, _ 
The boat of my heart, my trim 


” 





There was a sudden interruption. The door swung open 
with a bang, and an urchin, with a grin which ran up 
toward his ears like spectacle-prongs, poked in his tousled 
yellow head, and shouted, 

“Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief; 
Taffy came to our house, 
And stole a piece of beef.” 

Bang! The door slammed. 

‘““Veeeeee!”’ A yell of triumph from half a dozen urchin- 
throats, and the spat of running feet. 

Bang! The door slammed again. Hannibal P. Taffer 
had run outside, stick in hand, and was chasing the urchins 
around the corner and two blocks down an alley. 

When Hannibal P. returned to the shop, breathless, and 
bilious with vindictiveness, he found Chief Pain-in-the-Face 
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behind the counter, wearing Wallingford’s dented silk hat 
askew on his wooden locks; and his broken tomahawk was 
upraised in watchful strictness, for, across the tenderest 
show-case, he was conducting a crap-game of great hilarity. 
A goodly pile of silver and small bills was heaped in front of 
Happy Jim, who was coaxing the dice for the sake of ‘‘ Mona, 
his true love.” 

“Looky here!”’ Mr. Taffer had regained his bitter rasp. 
“T don’t ‘low any gambling in my place!” 

“Oh, be happy, Taffy!”’ beamed J. Rufus. “You look 
like a pleasant man, Taffy, why not be such? Let go of 
your money, gentlemen. And let’s sing! 


“Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thiet; 
Teiy——” 


“Get out of my place!” screeched Taffy, grabbing his 
stick in the middle. 


‘“‘Shucks, brother!”’ Blackie crossed his fingers. ‘*Can’t 


you see that my friend is among the angels? Shoot, Jim; 


everybody’s up.” 

There was a swift movement as Wallingford threw 
the dice. The irate Mr. Taffer had made a grab, but 
the two traveling gentlemen clutched him firmly by the 
elbows. e 

“T’ll call the police!” raged Hannibal P. “I'll clear 
you out of my shop! I'll give you to understand I ain’t a 
Welshman and I ain’t a thief! I’ll have the law on you! 
P'il——”’ 

“Oh, hush, Taffy!” The leader of the celebration 
stopped in the pleasant act of gathering money in a heap, 
and a trace of distress disturbed his geniality. _‘‘ When all 
the world is happy, why should you be dismal?” He gave 
the dice a contemplative shake. “Tell you what I’ll do, 
friend: If you don’t want your shop to be a scene of radiant 
life, Pll buy the place. How much do you want for it?” 
And, dropping the dice, he drew from inside his coat a long 
pocketbook. There fluttered from it bills of such large 
denominations that even the sportive traveling men grew 
momentarily respectful, and Hannibal P. Taffer went into 
a trance. 

“Tell me one thing,” begged the man with the snappy 
gray mustache: ‘How do you make a fox-chase?” 

“Cinch!” Blackie cast a worried eye on his friend Jim 
as he thought of the morning to come. ‘First, you catch 
a rainbow, and give it ptomaine poisoning; you take some 
spoiled absinthe and a jigger of dynamite; you next re 

Hannibal P. had leaned breathlessly against the corner of 
the show-case as he had stared from Wallingford’s money to 
the huge diamond in his scarf; then his eyes had glittered. 

“T’ll sell you this business for four hundred dollais.”’ 

“You’re on, Taffy!” And the blissful Waliingford 
beamed again as he tossed over four one-hundred-dollar 
bills. “Come in, gents, and feed Mona! Say, fellows, these 
ivories don’t listen right. Whiskers has stuck a cloud in the 
sunset. Now, Mona 








“Pray for me; pray for the long years to be.”’ 


He shook the dice and rolled them out, and gazed down 
on a deuce and an ace, and sang lugubriously, though the 
beaming smile was still on his face: 


“ Farewell—all is over, the bitter tears falling; 
My life is a wreck on a dark winter’s sea. 
The innocent days all are gone past recalling; 
There yawns a dark gulf ’twixt my darling and me.” 


“Sorry you lost,” commiserated the younger traveling 
man, as he scooped in his share of the stakes. He wore a 
bright-red necktie and sold auto trucks. ‘Your voice is a 
shade better when you win.” 

“The night is young, my boys,” chuckled J. Rufus, his 
broad shoulders heaving, and his eyes half closing. 
“Daisies and black-eyed Susans border the Milky Way, 
and blue comets shoot across the purple sky, and the little 





dice are still Jimmy’s, and Mona waits her winnings beside 
the brink of the brook. Cover this fifty-dollar William, 
you gay young frivolous! 


“And down drops the anchor, 
The- brown sails are falling, 
And out on the shingle, 

We leap in our glee. 


“Come on, little seven!” 

‘Here’s your agreement of sale!” crackled the harsh voice 
of Mr. Taffer, and he thrust on Wallingford’s corner of 
the show-case two copies of a document which he had exe- 
cuted with much labor amid his sandy gray whiskers. 
“Sign ’em right there!’ 

“Anything to dispel gloom.” And J. Rufus jerked out 
his fountain pen. 

‘What are you doing, you big casawba!”’ yelled Blackie; 
but he was too late. J. Rufus had signed both copies 
with a flourish. 

“Witness it!” hastily directed Taffer, shoving the papers 
in front of the players. 

“Run along, or we'll pull you, Taffy!” growled Blackie, 
but the apostle of bliss objected. 

“On with the dance!” he ordered. “This is a plain and 
pretty statement that I have bought a toy-size business, 
with all its toy-size assets, liabilities, and obligations. Sign 
it, you human hairpin!” 

“And I hope you get stung,” 
appended his name. 

“T could pay the liabilities of this shack out of one vest 
pocket.”” Wallingford expanded his chest as the traveling 
men cheerfully obliged with their signatures. ‘Now, 
Taffy, if you’ll take your grief out of here, and sit in the 
warm glow of the mist till we get through, I’ll hand you back 
your shop. I’m bound to make you happy.” 

“Oh, I’m happy enough!” rejoined Hannibal P. Taffer, 
putting his copy of the document carefully in his pocket, and 
rubbing his leathery hands together and grinning like a 
Cheshire cat. ‘‘I’m happy as I want to be.” He stepped 
behind the front end of the counter and gathered up all his 
personal belongings, including his carpet’ slippers’ and-the 
change in the cash-drawer. “The business I just sold you 
is one I foreclosed for rent, and its main obligation is a 
ten-year lease on this place, at a hundred dollars a month. 
I’m your landlord. Here’s your key. To-morrow’s rent- 
day. Good-night.” 


retorted Blackie, as he 


II 


“HAvE you forgotten, love, so soon, 
That night, that lovely night of June?” 
Blackie Daw woke to the bright sunshine, to hear song on 
the lips of J. Rufus, accompanied by a great splashing in the 
bathroom. 


“When down the tide so idly dreaming, 
We floated where the moon lay gleaming.” 


The voice was perfectly clear and blithe and hearty; and 
Horace G. Daw sat straight up and ran his fingers through 
his black hair in perplexity. He had fortified himself against 
his partner’s savage humor this morning, and dismal dumps 
for a week; but here came J. Rufus, bulging comfortably 
in his bath-robe, clear-eyed, pink-shaven, and smiling. 

“Fine morning; eh, Blackie?” 

“Say, that fox-chase drink must have the strength of a 
mule’s kick.”” And the lean partner eyed the fat one in 
wonder. ‘The bust-head hasn’t overtaken you yet?” 

“‘Bust-head? Why should I have one?” inquired Jim 
indignantly. 

“Oh, why?” 
pickle?” 

“Who was pickled? Not your Uncle James.” 

“Not? Not, eh? Do you suppose it would mean any- 
thing to you if I reminded you that this is rent-day?” 


A reminiscent grin. ‘After last night’s 
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He stepped behind the front end of the counter and gathered up all his personal belongings, including his carpet slippers 


and the change in the cash-drawer 
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J. Rufus, with an aggravating chuckle of triumph, had torn in two the envelop which had contained 
his copy of the agreement, and had tossed it contemptuously into the stove 


‘Mean anything to me? Of course it would.” Jim tried 
vainly, for the thousandth morning, to touch his toes with 
his fingers without bending his knees. “J got up early this 
morning on purpose to go down and open the shop.” 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” Blackie’s perplexity deepened. 
“So you remember about that lease!” 

“Huh! Huh! Huh!” That was big Jim taking three vigor- 
ous sweeps toward the floor. He straightened up, red-faced 
but beaming. “Ten years,” he said. “Hundred dollars a 
month. Hustle and dress—you’re hired to tend store!” 

“Ts it the fox or the chase which clings so long?” mused 
Blackie; but, nevertheless, he humored the man, and went 
down with him, after breakfast, to sell cigars. 

As J. Rufus reached for his key, he inspected the lay of 
the land—six-story office-building on one corner, prosperous- 
looking café on another, and, diagonally across, the bright, 
clean-looking big store of the U.S. A. Cigar Company. He 
hummed at an old-time love-song about a broken heart, and 
threw open the door. 











“Blackie, get the sprinkling- 
can and sweep out while I take 
an inventory of the stock.” 

“Not on your life!”” emphat- 
ically refused Blackie, climbing 
up on the counter and resting 
his arm on Chiéf Pain-in-the- 
Face. ‘‘That’s carrying a joke 
too far.” He looked fastidi- 
ously around the dingy shop, 
and his somberness deepened. 
“T wish I knew how your 
friend, the captain of that 
diner, made his cheer-up mix- 
ture. I need one!” 

“Tut, friend of my youth.” 
Wallingford surveyed his dis- 
mal partner with a chuckle. 
“A light heart and a contented 
mind are better than a heavy 
pocket and an evil conscience. 
If you won’t sweep, begin to 
doll up the place. Where’s 
that broom?” He hung his 
coat and hat on the tomahawk 
of the wooden chief, and started 
energetically to work with 
sprinkler and broom. 


“A violet grew upon the lea, 
So sweet and pure and fair to see.” 


““What’s the idea?” Blackie 
had jerked his feet up, out of the 
way of thesprinkling-operation. 

“Stop yammering and get 
busy!” ordered Wallingford. 
“When Hannibal P. Whiskers 
gets here for the rent, I want 
this coop to look as if it had 
been struck by a cyclone of 
progress.” 

Sober! Blackie drew a long 
breath of relief. Dead, cold 
sober! 

When Hannibal P. Taffer 
arrived, he stopped in astonish- 
ment. Every bit of trash had 
been removed from sight; the 
counter had been washed; the 
two show-cases glistened; such 
stock as there was had been 
neatly arranged, and pro- 
prietor and hired hand were 
tacking red velvet in the bot- 
tom of the show-window. 

‘‘Good-morning, Taffy!” Radiantly cordial was the new 
proprietor. “Anything I can do for you, sir?” 

“My name’s Taffer!” indignantly exploded that gentle- 
man, shaking a leathery forefinger at Mr. Wallingford. “TI 
want you to remember it. T-a-f-f-e-r—Taffer! There it is 
on the window. I’ve come for the rent.” 

“Oh, yes.” An ingratiating smile. “Don’t you think I’d 
better see a copy of that lease, Mr. Taffer?” 

“T thought you’d want to, unless you’d propose to com- 
promise in a hurry,” Taffer explained, as he produced the 
lease. 

“There'll be no compromise,” J. Rufus assured him, 
preparing to read. “I came here with an expert clerk to 
build up the finest retail cigar business in this town. Boy! 
Hustle out and get me a carpenter and a painter; on the 
jump, you!” 

Blackie Daw, who had been smoothing his pointed mus- 
taches as he listened, looked around quickly for the boy in 
question, but finding that he was it, went out of the door on 
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the jump and on the wide grin. J. Rufus Wallingford, put — 


-him where you would, was certainly a star performer! 

‘“‘Ah, I supposed so!” Wallingford’s eye had caught an 
important clause. ‘I have to keep this building for ten 
years, whether I like it or not, and there’s no way for me to 
wiggle out of it. My tenantry, however, is terminable by 
you at any time on thirty days’ notice.” 

“Well, under restrictions,” admitted Mr. Taffer slyly, 
with just a flicker underneath his catlike grin—“‘in case of 
sale, rebuilding, or alteration.” 

“Which means that all you have to do to terminate my 
lease is to tear off a shingle and replace it with a tin 
patch.” Mr. Wallingford expanded his white waistcoat 
and beamed down at Hannibal his jovial disapproval. 
““You’re a very clever man, Mr. Landlord, but this won't 
do for me. I’m a business man and a hustler. You 
didn’t realize it, but you have the finest corner in this 
town for a cigar store. I’m going to put a hummer here. 
In six months, I’ll have the U. S. A. Cigar Store renting 
space toa laundry. If I bring my receipts up to a hun- 
dred dollars a day, I don’t want my lease taken away 
from me with a tin shingle, nor do I want the rent raised 
on me.” 

The eyes of Mr. Taffer almost disappeared as he con- 
templated the golden vision thus suddenly opened before 
him; but his mind was clear. 

“TI don’t see any call to change that lease. 
how I could improve it for me.”’ 

“Then you won’t alter it?” 

‘““Nope. Business is business.” 

“T presume, then, I'll have to make you an induce- 
ment,” considered J. Rufus, and again the eyes of Mr. 
Taffer disappeared. ‘Suppose, in exchange for a clear, 
tight lease, I give you an agreement to let you in on the 
profits of the business when it reaches a certain volume, 
this to take the place of additional rent.” 

There was a long silence. 

“About what volume would you say?” finally in- 
quired Mr. Taffer. 


I don’t see 


III 
OLD TAFFY’S CIGARS 


They were made of 
CABBAGE AND BALED HAY! 
We are closing them out. 
Come in and get them at your own price. 
MONA CIGAR STORE 
This was the big advertisement 
which stared from the pages of every 
paper in town; but while it was 
being printed in the early dawn, 
Blackie Daw was at work on his 
art exhibit in the red-velvet win- 
dow of the Mona Cigar Store. In 
the center he placed a bale of 
hay; in front of it, a pile of 
shredded hemp rope; in one cor- 
ner, a luxuriant cabbage, and, in 
the other, a bundle of wilted spinach. 
Neat signs announced these to be 
the identical materials from which 
old Taffy’s cigars were made. The 
cigars themselves were clustered about 
the raw ingredients—the baled-hay 
cigars at four cents each, the cabbage at 
three, the spinach at two, and the rope at 
one. J. Rufus was busy with the exterior 
decorations, the embellishment of Chief 
Pain-in-the-Face, who had become fhat 
way through smoking Taffy’s vegetable 
cigars, the framing of the window and 
door in sticks of fodder, and the placing of 
signs. Over the door was the legend, 
No SMOKING INSIDE 


On each side of the steps was a cigar-lighter, and the 
public was informed that they must light their cigars after 
they came out. Small cards everywhere called attention 
to the composition of old Taffy’s stock in trade. Not until 
the last tack was in, did proprietor and hired hand go 
home for bath and breakfast. When they came back, 
Blackie had his saxophone, and, glistening from patent- 
leather shoes to silk hat, took his place on the steps oppo- 
site the battered wooden warrior. 

That was a busy corner, for nearly every male human 
being in the business part of town passed it at morning, 
evening, or luncheon-time. There was not one man but 
grinned as he came abreast of Blackie and Chief Pain-in-the. 
Face and the window-display. If a group gathered anc 
lingered outside, Blackie Daw, jerking his saxophone under 
his arm with his other hand under his coat tails, ballyhooed 
with all the vibrant energy of a circus expert until he started 
them in. Few there were who could resist his earnest praise 
of vegetarianism for smokers; and men who had never 
dreamed of going into Hannibal P. Taffer’s dingy little shop 
thronged into the Mona for the joke of the thing. 

Inside, they found genial big Jim Wallingford, spotless of 
white waistcoat, sparking of cravat-pin, twinkling of eye, 
urbane of manner, and obliging of disposition. 

“Same old cigars, gentlemen! Taffy’s regular stock; and 
good enough at the price!””, Aninfectious chuckle. “Five 
of the three-cent cabbages? Thank (Continued on page 108) 












“What do I care?” he growled. 


“TI got a fox-chase™ 








The Life of 
CHARLES F ROHMAN, 


by Daniel Frohman ae 
and Isaac ‘+. Wharcosson 


Epiror’s Nore—In the first years of the twentieth century, Charles Froh- 
man’s brilliant constellation of dramatic stars far outshone any other group 
in the theatrical heavens. But still he was not satisfied with his gorgeous 
display. In this chapter of his biography, we read how he constantly 


added new luminaries, all of whom justified his faith and judgment. 


The Growing Constellation 


in the growing Frohman constel- 
way of it: 

making a periodical visit 
1901. David Belasco 





NOTHER star now appeared 
lation. This was the 
Paul Potter was 
to New York in 
came to see him at the 
Holland House. 

“‘Paul,” said he, “C.F. and 
I want you to make us a 
version of Ouida’s ‘Under 
Two Flags’ for Blanche 
Bates.” 

“T never read the novel,” 
said Potter. 

“You can dramatize it with- 
out reading it,’’ remarked Belasco, 
and, in a month, he was sitting in 
Frohman’s rooms at Sherry’s, and 
Potter was reading his dramati- 
zation of “Under Two Flags,” 
throwing in, for good measure, 
a ride from “Mazeppa” anda 
snow-storm from ‘‘The Queen 
of Sheba.” 

“T like all but the last 
scene,” said Frohman. 
‘“‘When Cigarette rides up 
those mountains with her 
lover’s pardon, the par- 
don is, toall intents and 
purposes, delivered. 
The actual delivery is an 
anticlimax. What the 
audience wants to see is 
a return to the garret, where 
the lovers loved and were 
happy.” 

As they walked home 
that night, Belasco 
said to Potter: 

“That was a 
great point which 
C. F. made. What 
remarkable _intui- 
tion he has!” 

Frohman and 
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Scene from Act V of Paul Potter's dra- 
“Under Two Flags,” in which 

Belasco presented 






























any mountains near the Alge- 
rian coast, for the nearest 
mountains are the Atlas 
Mountains, eight hundred 
miles away.” 

He undertook to convert 
Mr. Gros. Fortunately for 
Gros, the author stood in 

the Garden Theatre while 
Belasco was rehearsing a 
dance. 

“Oh,” said he, “‘if it’s a 
comic opera, you can have 
all the mountains you 
please. I thought it was 
a serious drama.” 

Then Frohman ven- 
tured to criticize the 
mountain torrent. 
““What’s the matter with 

the torrent?” called Belasco, 
while Cigarette and her horse 
Potter used to stood on the slope. 
watch Belasco at “Tt doesn’t look like water at 
work, teaching 7 all,” said Frohman. 
the actors toact, Just then the horse plunged his 
the singers to hose into the torrent and licked it 
sing, the danc- furiously. Criticism was silenced. 
ers to dance. The play was a big popular success. 
Then came a One day, a year later, Frohman re- 
hitch. marked to Potter in Paris, 

‘Gros, our scene-painter,” said Frohman, “What do you say to paying 
maintains that Cigarette couldn’t ride up Ouida a visit in Florence?”’ 

$8 


Blanche Bates as Cigarette, 
in “Under Two Flags” 
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“The signora is indisposed,” was the only answer he 
could get. 

Potter and Frohman drove away. Frohman was hurt. 
He did not try to conceal it. 

“That’s the first author,” he said, ‘who ever turned me 
down. Anyway, the pancakes at lunch were delicious.” 
He met rebuff—as he met loss—with 
infinite humor. 

Stars now crowded quick and 
a fast into the Frohman heaven. 
oe Next came Virginia Harned. 
; Daniel Frohman had seen her 
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matic version of Ouida’s famous novel, 
Charles Frohman and David 


Blanche Bates as a star 


He and Belasco had sent her 
considerable royalties. , He 
thought she would be grati- 
fied by a friendly call. 
Frohman and Potter ob- 
tained letters of introduc- 
tion from bankers, consuls, 
and Florentine notables, 
and sent them in advance 
to Ouida. The landlord 
of the inn gave them a 
resplendent two-horse 
carriage, with a liveried 
coachman and a footman. 
Frohman objected to the 
footman as undemocratic. 
The landlord insisted that 
it was Florentine etiquette, 
and shrugged his shoulders 
when they departed, seem- 
ing to think that they were 
bound on a perilous journey. 

Through the perfunied, flower- 
covered hills they climbed, the 
Arno gleaming below. The foot- 
man took in their cards to the villa | 
of Mademoiselle de la Ramée. He 
promptly returned. 

“The signora is indisposed,” he re- 
marked. 

The visitors sent him back to ask if they Francis Wilson became a 
might come some other day. Again he “straight comedy” star under 
returned. Charles Frohman’s management 










Virginia Harned, in “Alice of 
Old Vincennes” 


in a traveling company at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre and en- 
gaged her to support E. H. Sothern. 
She came under Charles Frohman’s 
control, and he presented her as star 
in “Alice of Old Vincennes,” “Iris,” 
and “The Light That Lies in Woman’s 
Eyes.” 

Effie Shdnnon and Herbert Kelcey fol- 
lowed. Their first venture with him, 
“Manon Lescaut,” was a direful failure, 
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but it was followed up with “My Mee a notable one, included John C. Rice, Thomas A. Wise, May 
Lady Dainty,” which was a success. pit as X , Robson, Arnold Daly, Cecil De Mille, and, curiously 








Charles Frohman had various 4 enough, Sallie Cohen, who had played as Topsy in the 
formulas for making stars. Some stranded ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” company, whose advance 
he discovered outright; others he . fortunes Frohman had piloted in his precarious days on 
developed. Here is an example i 

of his Christopher Columbus pro- 
cli vities: 

One day, he heard that there 
was a very brilliant young 
Hungarian actor playing a 
small part down at the 
Irving Place Theatre, in 
New York city. He 
went to see him, was 
very much impressed 
with his ability, sent 
for him, and said, 

“Tf you will study 
English, I will agree 
to také care of you on 
the English-speaking 
stage.” 

The man assent- (% 
ed, and Frohman 
paid him a salary 
all the while he was 
studying English. 
Before many years 
he was a well-known 
star. His ape - Kyrle Bellew, co-star 
Leo Ditrichstein. : : 

with Margaret Illing- 

Frohman now ton in “The Thief” 
got Ditrichstein to ve 
adapt “Are You a 
Mason?” from the German, put it on 
at Wallack’s Theatre, and it was an 
enormous success. Besides Ditrich- 
Stein, this cast, which was a very 


the road. 

Just as Frohman led the American invasion in England, 
so did he now bring about an English invasion of America. 
He had inaugurated it with Olga Nethersole. He introduced 
to American theatergoers such artists as Charles Hawtrey, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Charles Warner, Sir Charles 
- Wyndham and Mary Moore, Marie Tempest, and Fay 
Davis. In the career of the last, he was enormously, 
interested, and he starred her in a group of plays 
ranging from ‘“‘Lady Rose’s Daughter” to 

“The House of Mirth.” 

In connection with Mrs. Campbell’s 
first tour eccurred one of the famous 
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William Gillette, in 
James M. Barrie's play 
“The Admirable Crichton™ 


Frohman examples of quick retort. He was rehearsing this 
highly emotional lady and made a constructive criticism 
which nettled her very much. She became indignant, called 
him down to the footlights, and said, 

“Do you know that I am an artist?” 

Frohman, with solemn face, instantly replied, 

‘Madam, I will keep your secret.” 

One of the early English importations revealed Froh- 
man’s utterly uncommercialized attitude about the theater. 
He was greatly taken with the miracle-play, “Everyman,” 
and brought over Edith Wynne Matthison and Charles 
Rann Kennedy to doit. He was unable to get a theater, 
so he put them in Mendelssohn Hall. 

Margaret Illington, in Bernstein's play, “The Thief” “You'll make no money with them there,” said a friend. 
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“T don’t expect to make any,” replied Frohman, “but I to “Willie” Collier that he go 
want the American people to see this fine and worthy thing.” under Charles Frohman’s 
It drew small audiences for a long time, then became the management. Collier went up 
to the Empire Theatre and saw 











new hat.” 


Charles Frohman first presented Clara 
Bloodgood as star in Clyde Fitch's comedy, 
“The Girl With the Green Eyes.” 


talk of the town, and when it 
went on tour, it repaid him 
with a profit on his early loss. 

Even with his importations, 
Frohman was a pioneer. He 
gave Isadora Duncan her first 
engagement in America, and 
with her appearance in the 
Criterion Theatre, New 
York, he started the whole 
vogue for classic and inter- 
pretive dancing. 

One of the happiest of 
Charles Frohman’s theat- 
rical associations now 
developed. In 1903, 
when the famous Weber 
and Fields organization 
seemed to be headed 
toward dissolution, 
Charles _Dilling- 
ham Ca 


E. H. Sothern and 
Julia Marlowe, in 
“Romeo and Juliet “ 


‘How would you like to go under 
my management?” 

“Well,” replied Collier, with 
his usual humor, 
come up here to buy a 


The result was that 
Collier became a Froh- ‘i 
man star and re- 
mained one for 
eleven years. 
and Frohman were 


He 










Frohman. 
“Tt took you a long time to * 
get up here,” said the magnate. % 







“T didn’t 
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Leo Ditrichstein, in “Are 

You a Mason2” which he 

adapted from the German 
for Charles Frohman 

















constantly exchanging witty 
telegrams and letters. Froh- 
man. sent Collier to Australia. 
At San Francisco, the star en- 
countered the famous earth- 
quake. He wired Frohman, 


San Francisco has just had the ‘biggest 
opening in its history. 


Whereupon Frohman, who had not 
yet learned the full extent of the 
calamity, wired back, 

Don’t like openings with so many deadheads. 

All this while, William Gillette had 
been thriving as Frohman’s star. Like 
many other serious actors, he had an 
ambition to play Hamlet. With Froh- 
man, the wishes (Continued on page 168) 

























Philippa de Chatillon 


The Girl Philippa 


By Robert W. Chambers 


IHustrated by Frank Craig 


HE sun was a crimson disk through the dust; a 
haze possessed the world; forest and hill, meadow 
and river faded to phantoms in the unreal light. 

The Chateau des Oiseaux was very quiet. 
General and staff had departed; sentries, telegraphers, 
wires, switchboard, the sky-guns on the northern terrace, 
the great racing automobiles, cyclists, motor-cyclists, 
fantassins, cavalry—all were gone into the magic glory of 
the east. The park was empty and still. 

So far to the north and east had the sound of cannon 
receded that only at intervals, when the wind was right, 
was it distinguishable at all as a soft, almost inaudible 
thudding along the horizon. 

Very few soldiers were to be seen; fantassins mounted 
guard by the pontoons; vedettes were visible along the 


N the eve of the beginning of the present 

European war, James Warner, an Amer- 
ican painter spending the summer at Sais, in 
northeastern France, finds himself burdened 
with the care of a young girl, known as Philippa 
Wildresse, who acts as cashier in a café and 
cabaret kept by one Constantine Wildresse 
in the near-by town of Ausone. This comes 
about through his agreeing to assist a British 
secret-service agent, Halkett, who, with a 
companion named Gray, is in great danger 
from German agents who are trying to obtain 
the plans of a piece of ammunition which are 
in their possession. Warner meets the girl in 
Wildresse’s café, and his manner toward her 
makes a deep impression. She knows nothing 
of her origin except that 
Wildresse has told her that 
she is a foundling whom he 
has adopted. The follow- 
ing day, Philippa runs 
away to Warner, at Sais. 
It develops that Wildresse 
is playing the double réle 
of a French and German 
spy. He kidnaps Philippa, 
but she is rescued by Warner and Halkett. 
The former finally places her with his friend 
the Comtesse de Moidrey, the American 
widow of a French officer, whose chateau 
is close to Sais. Here the girl becomes a 
great favorite. Gray is badly wounded by 
German agents, and he is taken to the chateau 
and nursed by Sister Eila, a Sister of Charity. 
Peggy Brooks, the countess’ sister, is betrothed 
to the young Vicomte d’Aurés. 

War is declared. The Germans bombard 
Ausone and destroy the town. A French army 
marching into Alsace drives them away. Hal- 
kett, who is now in the British aviation corps, 
returns to the viciaity of Sais and rejoins his 
friends at the chateau. He greatly admires 
Sister Fila. Wildresse, his duplicity discovered, 
hides in the neighboring forest, and one of his 
hired ruffians, Asticot, who has been befriended 
by and is now the faithful slave of W-rmer, 
visits Ausone and rifles a safe in Wildresse’s 
café. He brings some of the contents to War- 
ner. They refer to Philippa and seem to in- 
dicate that she has some connection with a 
noble family named de Chatillon, which is 
supposed to be extinct; also that Philippa has 
spent part of her early life in the Bulgarian 
capital, Sofia. 

General Delisle and his staff come to the 
chateau for the night. In the party is Count 
Cassilis, a Russian military observer. He 
shows great astonishment when he learns 
Philippa’s name. That very day, Wildresse 
is captured by French hussars, who bring him 
before General Delisle. The spy knows that 
he will be shot, and reveals Philippa’s history. 
She is the daughter of Philip de Chatillon, 
hereditary Prince of Marmora, who was the 
choice of England and France for the Bulgarian 
throne after the abdication of Alexander of 
Battenberg. But Russian intrigue caused 
Philip and his wife to be murdered, and it is 
Cassilis who hired Wildresse, an Austro-Greek, 
whose real name is Volmark, to commit the 
deed. The assassin takes Philippa with him. 


river meadows and on the low hills beyond the Récollette. 
Patrols rode slowly on the Sais highway; wagons still rolled 
eastward through the sunset light or went into park in 
sheltered places; few cyclists went south; fewer still whizzed 
by into the north and east. 

Just at sunset, a squadron of hussars passed the lodge 
gate, walking their horses. An officer turned his mount, 
spurred through the open gate, and galloped up the drive 
to the chateau. 

He dismounted at the foot. of the terrace, went up the 
terrace steps, two at a time, encountered Madame de Moidrey 
and Warner, paid his respects almost breathlessly, but with 
perfect restraint of an impatience impossible to conceal. 


“And Captain Halkett?” he inquired. “I hear that he | 


was not injured when his biplane came down into the river.” 
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“He was stunne said Warner quietly. 

‘His mechanic was badly bruised, but not seriously. The 
plane is a wreck.” 

The Vicomte d’Aurés stood a moment, twisting one 
glove between his fingers, then, with winning dignity, but 
turning very red, he said to the countess, 

“T have come also to make my adieux to—Peggy—if I 
have your permission?”’ 

‘The countess nodded. 

“She is in there. 
approval.” 

He saluted her hand very simply, straightened up, took 
faultless leave of Warner, turned, and entered the house. 
Peggy rose from the music-stool and came toward him in the 
dim rose light. 

They met as naturally and unconsciously as two children. 
He took both her hands; she released them and drew them 
around his neck and laid her face against his breast. 

They had only a few moments to be with each other. 

Ethra de Moidrey 
and Warner saw his 
departure from where 
they were _ strolling 
along the parapet of 
the lily garden. He 
left the park at a fast 
gallop, never turning 
to look back. Twilight 
swallowed the gallant, 
gay young figure. For 
a few moments, the 
double gallop of hoofs 
sounded through the 
evening air, then died 
away. 

The countess, seated 
on the parapet, laid 
her hand appealingly 
on Warner’s sleeve. 

“Jim, do you like 
him?” 

‘He’s all right, Eth- 
ra. If I had a younger 
brother I should wish 
him to be like that 
boy.” 

“Yes; he is nice. He 
is going into battle. 
That is hard. Poor 
little Peggy! Woman- 
hood comes _ swiftly 
when it comes, Jim. 
The reagent is sorrow. 
We all pass that way, 
we women. Sorrow is 
the philosopher’s stone, 
else we remain only 
children until we die.” 

Warner gazed at the 
dusty glory still glow- 
ing above the western 
hills. 

“What a day it has 
been!” he murmured. 

“God guide those 
men who are riding 
into the east!” said she. “‘What a strange day it has been, 
Jim! Did you understand that painful incident between 
General Delisle and General Count Cassilis?”’ 

“Perfectly. The Russian military observer was given 
his congé. Did you not see what happened? The rattle 
of the volley that ended Wildresse meant, also, the end of 
the world for Count Cassilis. 

‘“T saw General Delisle walk across the terrace and say 
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something to Cassilis in a low voice. I saw the Russian’s 
face. It was like death. The end was also in sight for him. 
He knew it. He knew what his dismissal from French di- 
vision headquarters meant. He knew he must go home. 
He knew that his arrest would follow the instant he set 
foot across the frontier of his own empire. But his good 
manners did not desert him. You saw him take his leave, 
stiff, correct, calm, as though the ceremony meant nothing 
to him except familiar routine. There was no exchagge of 
hand-clasps, nothing of cordiality, merely the faultless 
observance of convention. Then he went away.” 

“He is a traitor?” she asked, in an awed voice. 

“Undoubtedly. Think what it has meant—think what 
it would have meant to this army if his treachery had not 
been discovered—a spy at headquarters! But his own 
emperor will punish him. As surely as I stand here, Ethra, 
that man is doomed to hang on the scaffold. He knows it. 
Did you notice him light a cigarette when he got into his 
limousine? I could not keep my eyes off him—that man al- 
ready practically dead 
—that traitor impas- 
sively saluting the hus- 
sars’ fanion as his auto- 
mobile rolled by! And 
even while I looked at 
him, I seemed to see 
him suspended there in 
his shroud, a dead 
weight on the gibbet, 
turning gently in the 
morning breeze. The 
fellow got on my nerves 
—knowing the guilt 
that lay black within 
him—the murders in 
Sofia 

“Horrible!” said the 
countess, with a slight 
shiver. “And the 
man, Wildresse, did it 
—with those dreadful 
hands of his. I thought 
I should faint when he 
was telling of it.”” She 
shuddered, rose abrupt- 
ly. “Philippa is in her 
room, still poring over 
those papers. I can’t 
bear to leave the child 
all alone, and yet it 
seems like intrusion to 
disturb her. Could you 
take her for a little 
walk, Jim, before din- 








room, out of the house 
for a while? I’m afraid 
she’s remembering that 
murderer’s confession. 
She ought not to brood 
over such things.” 

“Yes; I'll try to take 
her mind off of it. 
Suppose I walk down to 
the inn with her? Hal- 
kett’s there. It might 
divert her; she’s fond of him.” He smiled slightly. “There’s 
a cat there, too. It will seem like old times—she and Hal- 
kett and Ariadne and I together at the Golden Peach. I 
believe it will divert her. 

“Why not remain and dine there with Mr. Halkett, as 
you used to, in your somewhat uncony entional way?’ : 
suggested the countess, smiling. ‘I am very sure that 
would appeal to Philippa.” (Continued on page 100 
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ONCE knew a man in college who had 
never had his own attention, so far as 
anyone could see, more than a few 
minutes in his lite. He was a son of a 
prominent member of the faculty, and was 
treated with special consideration for the 
feelings of his family. At the time I first 
knew him, he had been suspended three 
times and had tried hard to pull his life to- 
gether and focus himself. After each sus- 
pension, everybody saw him beginning all 
over again, and everybody was given a kind 
of general notice all around that now, at 
last, he was going to be a man if he could. 





Finally, at a time when the faculty was 
deciding he would have to be dropped and the 
committee and the dean and his own father 
and the Y. M. C. A. and three rich aunts 
had all put in their labors on him in vain, 
a large black cat that had been shot on a 
back fence in the town the night before and 
that had been brought in and set on a dis- 
secting-table in front of him made a man of 
him in five minutes. He had suddenly, as in 
a vision, in the entrails ot a cat, seen a whole 
world, and what a wonderful, ingenious ar- 
rangement a world was, and what could be 
done in it. He was touched in five minutes 
with anawe which covered the whole stretch of 
his lifeand everybody’s life about him. He saw 
the way that even a cat had been made, and 
noticed God, and, for the first time in his life, 
he noticed himself, got his own attention, and 
said, ‘‘What has all this to do with me?” 

The main thing the cat did to him in five 
minutes was to make him see suddenly hew 
interesting it would be to be a doctor. 

Then he began wondering how he could 
come to know enough to be a doctor. Then 
he began thinking what he could do to- 
morrow morning to know enough to be a 
doctor. Then he got up early the next morning, 
for the first time anybody could remember 
since he came to college. Then he seemed to 
everybody to be suddenly doing everything 
he did sharply, and as if some deep, big power 
was driving him along from behind. He went 
to classes as if he had been shot at them. 
He carried his whole program through and, 
before anybody knew what had happened, they looked 
up.and saw him—the loose, miscellaneous, slazy-minded, 
drifting nobody they had known before—running on in the 
race of knowledge ahead of all of them. 't seemed as if 
everything the boy knew and everything he wished he knew 
and everything he had not done that he thought he could 
were gathering around him and, before everybody’s eyes, 
crowding him and packing him into a man. 

To-day, he is a surgeon of national reputation. 








T have been thinking what it would be like if I could take 
the thing that happened to this boy away from this par- 
ticular boy and from this particular black cat, and if, in 
some way, I could make the essential thing in it happen to 
some other boy, and then happen to still some other boy, 
until four or five hundred thousand boys in America had all 
had something like this happen to them (and happen indi- 
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THE ART OF WAKING-UP 
By Gerald Stanley Lee TP 


Then it would all have to be gone over again.- 





rectly, of course, to the fathers and mothers 
worrying about them). I have thought 
how happy I would be if I could get the 
fundamental working principle—the truth 
that really worked with this boy and this 
cat—transposed into everybody’s life or, at 
least, moved over to where everybody inter- 
ested in boys and in educating boys could 
manipulate it and have the use of it. 

IT know there must be something corre- 
sponding to a black cat for every boy. 

Probably if I were asked pointblank to 
pick out a motto that would sum up in one, 
single, plain but frightfully homely phrase 
the main aim of my life, it would be: “ Black 
Cats for Everybody.” 

Every business man who looks back on his 
own life knows that getting what one wants 
and what is worth while tor oneself and for 
others always turns in this world, in the end, 
on one’s power of waking somebody up. 

Power in modern business consists in 
waking up one set of men to make things and 
in waking up another set of men to buy them. 

The best and easiest person to begin 
practicing on in waking up is oneself, and the 
best way for one to begin (as I observe 
human nature) is not to wait for the black 
cat to look one up, but to go out and search 
for oneself. Most men do this by observing 
things in the world about them, and study- 
ing other people and studying themselves. 

The essential thing the black cat did for the 
boy was that it made him see in a flash the next 
twenty years of his lite. The moment he got 
his vision of what he wanted to be, everything 
he had to do the next day fell into place. His 
life came to have, almost with a jerk, some 
sense, some direction, and motive power in it. 

The way to do this year of one’s life suc- 
cessfully seems to be to see clearly the next 
twenty years one is purposing to put this 
year into. The moment one takes the desires 
and hopes of twenty years and connects 
them up with the desires and hopes of the 
moment, one finds one has waked up. 

It is like electricity. One turns on the 
twenty-year power almost with a button and 
becomes a man with a snap. 

It seems to be something like this that hap- 
pens to most men, at least once in their lives, when they fall in 
love. They think that what has happened to them is the young 
lady, but the particular thing the young lady is for, and that 
she is created to do, and that she usually does, is to organize a 
man’s life when she looks in his eyes. She presents him with 
the visions and hopes of twenty years to do his next day’s work 
with and to draw his next week’s pay with. This is why it 
is so pleasant. The power has been turned on. Everybody 
knows how this is who has ever known—the Young Lady. 

Some one will remind me that young ladies are thicker 
than black cats, and why do I not substitute? 

I might, of course. But I can only say that a young man 
whom a black cat has not already attended to, who deliber- 
ately goes by all his chances of waking himself up until he 
comes to some poor sweet young girl to do it—well, all I can 
say is he will probably get a sweeter girl by letting a black 
cat make a man of him first. And it’s only fair to her. 
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After many leaves had been torn from the Calendars issued by Insurance Companies, 
a self-made Millionaire showed up on the Native Heath 


New Fables in Slang 
By George Ade 


Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon 


The Fable of the Kittenish Superanns and the World-Weary Snipes 


Trek. 
He came of one of those nice Families that had 
run out of nearly everything except Prestige. 

The Migrater carried a flossy Label. He had been chris- 
tened Adelbert Justitian, surrounded by those with whom 
the Adelbert Style of Nomenclature still went. 

As he progressed from Pin-Feathers to the Age of Dis- 
cretion, he became Joseph to the Cruel Knowledge that his 
swell Monniker, together with the Fact that his Father had 
been given a Sword by the Regiment, and the further Fact 
that his Aunt had contributed to the Ailantic Monthly, were 
not bringing in anything. 

They were Proud Possessions, but he could not convert 
them into Griddle Cakes. 

He wanted a Roll. 

The Home-Town Method of slipping $2.75 every Saturday 
to the flaccid Willie in the Savings Bank did not look very 
Efficacious to Adelbert. 

He wanted his Gelt for himself and not for the acidulated 
Relatives who sent him the punk Christmas Cards. 

He went right out into what is called God’s Country by 
the Promoters doing business there—out where he could 
lean up against Ozone and Scenery. 

As soon as he escaped from his Social Prerogatives and 
became known as “ Dell,” he began to deliver the Trading 
Stamps and bring home the Side Meat. 

After many leaves had been torn from the Calendars 
issued by Insurance Companies, a self-made Millionaire 
showed up on the Native Heath. 


NCE upon a Time an ambitious Cove separated 
himself from his native Shire and made a long 


The local Fungi looked askance at the Cow-Puncher Hat, 
dented in from the Top with geometrical Nicety, but they 
warmed to the Long-Lost when they learned that he was 
there, much, yet, and besides, with all shapes of the needful 
Brass. 

He still-bore a Family Name that was Ace High in the 
Cemeteries, so his Money was no Bar to him, even if he had 
been living beyond Kansas City. 

The Adelbert Justitian did not harmonize with a Soft 
Collar. He had his Cards printed “A. J.” and decided to 
chop on the Money Grubbing and devote his Time to being a 
Good Scout. 

The Life Dream of every Coin Collector is to go back to 
his original P. O. Address and bleat at those who never 
could see anything in him. 

Old A. J. felt a snickering Satisfaction when he bought 
a Country Place with a Garage and Bay Windows and 
Everything. 

He did not give the Interior Decorators any Carle 
Blanche, because he thought that was something to Eat, but 
he told them to go as far as they liked. 

That kind of Language addressed to an Interior Decora- 
tor is about the most Expensive Chatter that can be spilled. 

The returned Exile was game. He liked the Gaff. His 
Shack was to be a Bird. 

Now, while A. J. had been garnering the Wampum, he 
had not kept close Tab on the Social Evolution. 

So far as Parlor Antics were concerned, he was a Flying 
Lizard and belonged in the Age of Flint Implements. 

He was still mooching around in the primeval Period of 
the Oyster Supper and the Military Schottische. 
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He did not give the Interior Decorators any Carte Blanche, 


because he thought that was something to Eat, but he 
told them to go as far as they liked 


Sitting alone in the dense darkness of his Arrested 
Development, he believed that Wives took advice from their 
Darbies. 

Compared with A. J., our old friend Van Winkle was a 
Fly Customer, two Hours ahead of the Clock, the same as an 
Evening Paper. 

When he got ready to exhibit his Chateau to the Towns- 
men, his first Idea was a Lawn Party with Paper Lanterns 
and a Churn of Lemonade, but some one put the Nixey on 
that and tipped the Boob that he would be expected to pull 
a few House Parties. 

It rather jarred him when he learned that he was expected 
to haul bunches of People out to his House and board 
them for a while and also arrange the Premises so that a 
Guest could not move in any direction without coming face 
to face with a Canteen. 

It was the approved British Dope, how- 
ever, and he had to go through with it. 

Also, he began to hear about 
the Sets. 

When he left the sim- 
ple Burg, away back 
in the Era of Buffalo 
Robes and_low- 
crowned Derbies, 
any kind of a 
Shindig was 
free for all. 

Now the 
Lines were. be- 
ing drawn. He 
had to submit 
his List to a 
few of the 
Huckleberry- 
Doos, and they 
used the Blue 
Pencil without com- 
punction. 

Some of the Old Boys 
and former Sweethearts 


were pushed into the Discard 
because their Manners were too 
Low or their Gowns were too 
High—that is, in the Neck. 

The real 


Tamales refused 

























to accept a Bid to any Doings except on a 
Guarantee. 

They could not turn down A. J., because 
his deceased Relatives had been Eminent, 
but they showed him how to head in and 
where to get off. 

At last the Invites were sent out, and all 
the Names were extremely Delicatessen. 

The first week-end Session was to be a 
quiet Affair for the antique Quackydoodles 
and the Spectacled Hens whom A. J. had 
known in the happy days agone. 

It was to be a Combination of Chautauqua, 
Bean Bag, and Peace Conference. 

But the second Party—it was to be Some 
Jubilee! 

It was to be wide-open and Hurrah, for 
the Great House on the Hill was to resound 
with the Laughter of gay Débutantes, while 
the blithe lads from the Varsity were to group 
at the Baby Grand and sing about Ponnie. 

A. J. was scared Pink over the prospect of 
trying to cook up a little Diversion for the 
sedate Silver-Grays, but he knew the Kids 
would cut loose and have a regular Lark. 

The Host could not get it out of his Bean 
that he was expected to make a Fuss over 
his Visitors and see that they were being 
Royally Entertained. 

The Rivers are dragged every Summer for Society People 
who jump in to escape the Host who tries to be Considerate. 

A. J. had a dandy little Time-Table all rigged out for the 
Old Codgers. 

They were to arrive Saturday P.M. 

After Dinner there would be a Session of Progressive 
Euchre for Neat Prizes, such as Work-Baskets and Manicure 
Sets. 

This would be all over and out by Ten O’Clock, because 
the Fathers and Mothers of Grown Children could not sit up 
until all hours of the Night, playing Cards. 

How to tide them over the Sabbath Day was a sure- 
enough Problem. 

He put plenty of Recent Fiction all around the place, 
careless-like. 


— MccuTercon — 


The Men were to be walked around and. 


shown the Garden and Orchard and 

the new Litter of Pups. 

Two Motors were or- 

dered to be on hand for 

those wishing to at- 

tend Divine Services 
in the Village. 

By sorting over 
the Rolls, the 
Master of the 

House found 

some Sacred 

Music to be 

fed into the 

Player Piano. 

The long, 
dull Sabbath 
Evening still 
stood vacant on 
the Schedule. 

As nearly as A. J. 
could remember back 
into the days of Youth, 
the only reasonable thing 

to do on Sunday Evening is 
to drink a Glass of Milk and 
Keel backward onto a Feather 


The Men were to be walked around and shown the Garden and ‘Tick. 
Orchard and the new Litter of Pups 


He wanted to frame some 
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kind of Time-killing Specialty, but Games 
and Pastimes were not suitable for the 
Day of Rest, and he was not sure that any 
of the Ladies could Sing. 

He decided that, after the Crowd had re- 
assembled in what he called the Front 
Room, he would pull a little Spiel on the 
Duty of America in the World-Crisis and 
ask for an Expression of Views, and thus 
stall along until Nine-Thirty, when it would 
be time to Turn In. 

The Sear and Yellows arrived on the 
Dot, but thirty seconds after they weighed 
in, the beautiful Outline of Business pre- 
pared by A. J. was hit on the head and 
thrown over the Precipice. 

They seemed to realize that they were 
away out in the Country, where one may 
commit a Murder without disturbing the 
Neighbors, and they governed themselves 
accordingly. 

They tested the Welkin and threw Kisses 
at the Life-Saving Station. 

The Heads of Large Business Concerns 
wanted to know if they could peel their 
Coats, and did the Ordinances prohibit . 
Rough House? 

From the first sound of the Gong, 
it did not look like a Progressive-Euchre Party. 

Only about seventeen or eighteen Persons were talking at 
the same time. 

A. J. had planned to move about and act as Greeter and 
make them feel at Home. 

Before he had time to Spring the Neat Phrases he had 
rehearsed, he found himself hemmed in by the Shoulder- 
Slappers. 

They gave a Rouse in the Springtime for Little Playmate 
and told him his Road House was a Bear. 

The Bridles were off, and they did not have to be person- 
ality Conducted. 

Every time A. J. started in to give Directions, some one 
proposed Three Rousing Cheers. 

It was one of those Parties at which all the Host has to do 
is keep up. . 

They raved about his House and 
the View toward the West. 

They spoke in the most com- 
plimentary Terms of the 
Country Air which he 
had provided. 

He felt flushed 
and delighted and 
Important. 

He had spent 
$30,000 getting 
ready for the 
Proud Mo- 
ment, and he 
was to the 
Good within 
an Hour after 
the Adult Row- 
dies piled in 
on him. They 
handed him 
$50,000 worth of 
Bunk. 

As he sat at the Head 
of the Table that evening 
and received a Bombardment of 
clamorous Conversation, he be- = 
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The staring Villagers, on their way to Church, saw the 
Autos buzz right on past the Methodist Mosque 
and out to the Country Club 


Per Cent. while he had been wasting his Time in the 

Far West. 

There was more Latitude in the department of Anecdotes. 
Also, a more pronounced Tinge of Indigo. 

As long as the prominent Matrons stood without hitching, 
he tried to let on to appear not to be Feazed. 

He hooked his Feet around the Table-Leg and tied his 
Napkin in a Hard Knot when some of the Female Members 
of his old Sunday School Class began to blow Cigarette 
Smoke out of the Ears, Eyes, and Nose. 

Being a True Sport, he never let on. 

Before he had a Chance to pull a Boner and suggest the 
prehistoric Euchre, all the Card Tables were whisked away 
and the Loud Needle was at work in the Ragaphone. 

He saw reputable Women, with Grandchildren in the 

Third and Fourth Readers, get right out in 

the middle of the Floor and slap Father 
Time in the face. 
The Prizes he had on hand 
were awarded a couple of 
neat Tangoers, not much 
past 65. 

They slowed up 
and sought the 
Hay about the 
time that Rail- 

road Men go to 

work. 
The Next 

Day being Sun- 

day, the poor 

old Decreps 
had to jump 
under the Show- 
ers early so as to 

y/ get in 36 Holes. 
— There did not 
am? seem to be any run on 
' Recent Fiction, but the 
e staring Villagers, on their 
way to Church, saw the 
Autos buzz right on past the 
Methodist Mosque and out to 


aiid Kaa at cain 
gan to tumble to the Fact that He saw reputable Women, witi Grandchildren in the Third the Country Club. 


Life among the Well-to-Do bad 
perked up about So or go 


and Fourth Readers, get right out in the middle of 
the Floor and slap Father Time in the face 


What with Food and Moisture 
and Bridge and a little more 
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and Unconvincing. 
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Hurt. 
N 
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another, wondering 
Against. 


vided for. 
so Discouraged. 


Blooming Blasé. 


He decided that the rollick- abe 
ing Juniors probably would = 


break a lot of Furniture and 
put his Home on the Fritz 


Stepping, the vigilant 
Master of Ceremonies 
had no opening what- 
ever to sound them on 
the Situation in Eu- 
rope. He could not 
discover that they 
knew about the War. 

They arose Monday 
morning all freshened 
up, having slept a 
Grand Total of nearly 
6 Hours. 

He had to glad-hand 
them out of the Gate 
and listen while they 
boosted him and his 
cute little Villa and 
told him he was a 
Rinky-dink. 

For two days he 
rested, and then he 
began to Train for the real Joy Fest. 

The Old Ones had simply dazed him by 
their demonstration of Class and their Abil- 
ity to stay in the High while going Up-hill. 

He decided that the rollicking Juniors 
probably would break a lot of Furniture 
and put his Home on the Fritz. 

He had the Corners of the House re- 
enforced, and told the Servants not to 
come running in, no matter what Noises 
they heard. 

A. J. was just as rejuvenated as a Lamb- 
kin when he stood out in front to welcome 
the Buds and the Striplings. 

He was all Set to be just as Young as any 
Nestling in the Covey. 

Soon after, he found himself in the presence of pale 
Young Women who seemed unable to straighten out any 
of their Extremities and who gazed at him reproachfully, 
as if they had heard something about him. 

Behind them stood a compact Huddle of He Whiffets 
who sized him up with what seemed to be Gloomy 
Apprehension. 














The Servants were busy, from Eleven 
O'Clock on, hustling Breakfast 
Orders up the stairway 
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began to descend the Stairway, one 
at atime, and fall, semirecum- 
bent, on the Upholstery 


Some of them smiled back, 





He pulled a weak Bromide about Liberty Hall, but, just 
as it escaped him, he realized that it sounded Hollow 


but it appeared to 


He saw them climb wearily to their Apart- 
ments, and then he sat in one Chair after 


what he was Up 


He surmised that it would be a hefty 
Job to stage-manage any Revels for 
the Troupe of Trained Chilblains. 

They were all young and well pro- 
He wondered why they were 


He knew that not one of them had 
been farther away than Toledo, Ohio. 
He could not make out why they were so 


After an incredible Lapse of Time, they 
began to descend the Stairway, one at a time, 
and fall, semirecumbent, on the Upholstery. 


They seemed pas- 


‘sionately fond of 


long and brooding 
Silences, but they 
inspected their Sur- 
roundings with a 
cold and filmy Eye. 

Although they did 
not speak out and 
say so, the Owner 
felt that they dis- 
approved of Him 
and the jiggly Or- 
nament up the side 
of his Hose and the 
Grand Rapids Fur- 
niture and the Pat- 
tern of the Rug and 
the Tassels on the 
Curtains. 

He had learned 
to do a little Mind- 
(Continued on page 100) 











After an incredible Lapse of Time, they 














Cosmopolitan for September, 1916 





Good food and good digestion! 
These are the first and most im- 
portant protection for all your 
physical resources. 

The enemies of robust health 
have no chance even to land on 
your constitution when its “coast- 
line” is properly defended. And 
there isn’t a defence in the whole line which gives you better 
protective service than 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It not only supplies effectual nourishment in itself, but it tones 
and invigorates the appetite and the digestive powers so that 
you gain increased nutrition from other foods. 

No doubt you know this popular Campbell’s Soup as an 
attractive - dinner-course. You know it is delicious and inviting. 
But do you realize its value as a high-efficiency food-product ? 
Do you realize that such a wholesome soup eaten regularly with 
meals acts as a constant reinforcement of health and vitality ? 


Why wouldn't this nourishing Campbell “kind” be fine for 
dinner today ? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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Reading on the Side while accumulating 
his Pile, and he guessed that they were 
thinking as follows: ‘‘We are here and at 
your Mercy. We expect to be Bored, but 
don’t kid yourself into thinking that you 
can Put Anything Over.” 

Once more he sat at the head of the 
Board, but this time he did not have to 
dodge any Bouquets. 

He looked at the dignified Gourmets as 
they turned over various Specimens of 
Food with their Forks and seemed to be 
wondering if they were good to Eat. 

The Topics he tried to project turned 
out ‘to be Small-Town Gossip and Last 
Year’s Stuff. 

He thought the Dancing would help to 
Ungrouch them, but they looked over his 
Records and failed to find anything Late. 

After they had paired off stealthily and 
hunted dim Corners and lapsed into low 
Death-Chamber Conversations, the genial 
Provider went far out on the Lawn and 
tried to figure why so many Young Lives 
had been clouded. 

He did not have to worry about getting 
through Sunday. , 
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New Fables in Slang 


(Continued from page 98) 


Most of them did not come up for Air 
until the Sun had crossed the Meridian, 
although the Servants were busy, from 
Eleven O’Clock on, hustling Breakfast 
Orders up the stairway to the Lady Vere 
de Veres and the self-made Young Busi- 
ness Men. 

A. J. had read in Novels about the Duch- 
ess having her Breakfast in Bed, but this 
was the first time he had known the Plain 
People to get away with it. 

They finally slinked into the Light of 
Day and made some Inquiries about 
Dinner and then Strolled. 

He was so Buffaloed that he made no 
further effort to Ring In. 

It dawned on him that they were inter- 
ested in Things that he had not yet heard 
about and that is why he did not belong in 
the Picture. 

When he sneaked away to his Boudoir 
at the usual hour, he felt reasonably sure 
that no one would Miss him. 

After they had been pried from the Husks 
and mobilized on Monday, the chastened 
Host was on hand to be sure that all of 
them got off the Place. 


They seemed to remember having Met 
him somewhere, and spoke to him Pleas- 
antly just before Departing. 

At the Country Club, he met an ancient 
Golfer and related his Sufferings. 

“Tt is the new Order of Things,” said 
his Pal. ‘‘The Patriarchs are now called 
Boys, and the gilded Nut, calling his Mate 
at Eventide, addresses him as ‘Old Top.’ 
Don’t blame the Kids because they are 
Sniffy and Condescending. The Swank 
and Side and dreadful Ongway are the 
results of Home Training. The Poor 
Things have been spoon-fed and indulged 
until they have come to regard all kindly 
Attentions as a mere Matter of Course. 
In a few years they will have Families of 
their Own, and about that time the Great 
Sorrows will come into their Lives. The 
Dollars will no longer grow on Bushes and 
these same haughty Tadpoles will be 
grateful to anyone who comes along and 
splashes them with Sunshine. In the 
mean time, you had better Lay Off and not 
try to get Fresh with your Superiors.”’ 


Moral: Youth is the time for Gravity. 


The next New Fable in Slang, which tells of the Civic Improver and the Customary Reward, will appear in the October issue. 


“Tl ask her,” nodded Warner. 

They walked slowly into the house to- 
gether. Gray lay in the corner of an up- 
holstered lounge beside a lighted lamp, 
a book open on his knees, his cheek resting 
on his hand. At the sound of their ap- 
proach, he looked up quickly, and his face 
brightened. 

“T thought I wouldn’t read any fur- 
ther,” he said frankl¥. ‘‘We have en- 
joyed it so much reading it together. 
Do you mind going on with it to the 
end?” 

The countess laughed, and a pretty 
color rose in her cheeks. 

“Do you think,” she said, “that I 
expect to spend the remainder of my days 
reading romance with you?” And, as 
Warner turned and mounted the stairs, 
“Besides,” she added carelessly, ‘‘there 
is really nothing more to read in that silly 
novel.” 

“Why not?” he inquired, his face ex- 
pressing candid disappointment. 

“Because they have already fallen in 
love,’ she explained carelessly. - ‘And 
the end of such a proceeding is always 
obvious, Mr. Gray.” 

She glanced up at the stairs. 
had disappeared. 

After a moment and. casually uncon- 
scious, she seated herself on the broad, 
upholstered end of the lounge, looking 
down over his shoulder at the open book 
on his knees. 

“Tn fiction,” she remarked, “there .is 
only one end to such situations. But, if 
you like, I don’t mind beginning another 
book with you, Mr. Gray.” 

Her hand, which rested among the 
cushions, supporting her, happened to 
come within the range of his wandering 

. Vision. He looked at it for a little while. 


Warner 


The Girl Philippa 


(Continued from page 93) 


Presently he placed his own over it, very 
lightly. 

Neither moved. But it was a long time 
before he ventured to turn his head and 
look up at the woman with whom he had 
read through his first long love-story. 
She had read such stories before, under- 
stood something of their tricks, technique, 
their reality, and their romance. And 
had supposed there was nothing further 
for her to learn about them and that her 
interest in them was dead. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” he said, “reading 
on with me, for a while——”’ 

“T might tire.” 

“Try not to.” 

Her flushed face became thoughtful. 
Already the prospect of reading another 
romance with him seemed interesting. 


XLII 


WARNER and Philippa, silently descend- 
ing the stairs together, glanced around at 
the two figures together there under the 
lighted lamp. The countess was saying 
calmly, 

“We might as well finish the love-story 
we have begun, if you really insist on fol- 
lowing through to the conventional end.” 
- “Yes,” he said; “I do insist. Let us 
follow through together—to, the end.” 

Philippa, slim and white, moved silently 
through the house beside Warner, out 
across the terrace and down to the drive. 

The last hint of color had died out in 
the west. Below, in the valley, no search- 
lights flooded the river; only a moving 
lantern here and there glimmered through 
the misty dusk. 

“Tt will be jolly,” he was saying, “for 
us to dine again together before Halkett 
leaves. Don’t you think so, Philippa?” 


“Yes. When is he going?” 

“To-morrow, I believe. They are send- 
ing the wrecked machine to Verdun by 
rail. I suppose he’ll follow in the morning. 
What a miracle that he was not killed! 
They say the big Bristol behaved exactly 
like a wing-tipped grouse when the shrap- 
nel hit her—coming down, beating and 
fluttering, and fighting for equilibrium to 
the end. ‘It was the skill of his me- 
chanic that brought her safely, wab- 


- bling and planing, into the river, where 


she waddled about like a_ scotched 
duck.” 

‘““Was the mechanic badly hurt ?” 

“Not badly. Sister Eila is looking after 
him. They’re going to bring him up to 
the chiteau hospital in the morning. He’s 
at the inn now.” 

“Why didn’t they bring any wounded 
to us, Jim?” 

“The ambulances from Ausone and 
Dreslin took them. I believe we are to 
expect fifty wounded to-morrow. Sister 
Félicité was notified, after our ambulance 


-returned from the Bois d’Ausone.” 


Twice they were halted, and the permit 
from General Delisle which Warner car- 
ried was minutely inspected by flash-light. 
They then moved on slowly through the 
fragrant night toward the unlighted win- 
dows of the Golden Peach. 

-There, as in the chateau, all lights were 
masked by shutters and curtains, so that 
no night visitor, high soaring under the 
stars, might sight arything at which to 
loose the tiny red spark—that terrible, 
earth-shattering harbinger of death and 
annihilation. 

At the front door they knocked; Linette 
welcomed them into a darkened hall, but 
as soon as the door was closed again, she 
brought out a lamp. 
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drug in coffee. 


How Jones Got 


“There’s a Reason” 


* Name and address given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


His Eyes Open 


Jones* is an operator. He be- 
came nervous, couldn't sleep well 
—work began to worry him. He 
couldn’t locate the trouble, and 
went away for a rest. 


One momning, while breakfast- 
ing with a friend, Jones noticed 


his friend ordered: Postum. Right’ 
then Jones got his eyes open! -. . 


He had béen a coffee diinker; = 


“I had no idea. coffee was so 
harmful,” Jones writes us.  “‘I de- 
cided to drink Postum. The 
beneficial results since the change 
I can hardly believe or describe.” 


-* made of prime wheat, roasted with a bit of wholesome molasses, is 
brimful of the nourishing goodness of the grain. It is a delicious 
beverage, free from the troubles which often result from caffeine, the 


“Yours in better health,” signs Jones. Thousands of others say 
so, too, who have changed from coffee to Postum. 
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violinist, whttec Wonterful 
music has entranced millions of 
admirers, tones his appearance 
by wearing the comfortable 


PARIS GARTERS 


Thus he is sure that his socks are 
always in harmony with the neat- 
ness of the rest of his dress. 


25 and 50 cents 


By looking on the back of the 
shield for the name PARIS when 


you buy, you prevent any error. 


A. Stein & Co. 


Chicago New York 


. PARIS 
) GARTERS 


No metal 
™ can touch you 


50 A Month 


The sue 

Oe niece 
watch manufact C 
—adjusted to the 
second, positions, 
temperature and _ isochro- 
nism. Encased at the fac- 
tory into your choice of the 
exquisite new watch cases. 


19 Jewel 


Burlington 


All sizes for both The great Burlington Watch sent 
men and women. on simple request. Pay at the rate 
of $2.50a month. You get the watch at the same 


price even the wholesale jeweler must | ay. 
ome 


Write Today for Free Watch Book sisttusvations 


of all the newest designs in watches that you have to choosefiola. Your 
name and address on a postcard isenough. Get this offer while it lasts, 


Herbert 


yee 


London Cigarettes 


Herbert aes London Smoking Mixture 


% Pound. Sample upon request 


Falk eect Co, 52West45"St New 


| appeal to you? 












| inquired Warner. 


mechanic, said, 
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Madame Arlon followed, delighted that 
they were to dine there with Halkett. 
He was somewhere about the garden, 


| she said, and Sister Eila was up-stairs with 


the wounded mechanic. 

Moving along the familiar path in the 
garden, they presently discovered Halkett 
seated alone in the little arbor, with Ari- 
adne dozing on his lap. 

‘““We’ve come to dine with you, old fel- 
low!” said Warner. “Philippa and you 
and I and Ariadne again—does the idea 

“TImmensely!”” He had saluted Phil- 
ippa’s hand and had offered her the cat, 
which she took to her breast, burying her 
face in the soft fur. 

“Darling,” she murmured, “‘it is so nice 
to have you again! One needs all one’s 
old friends in days like these.” 

They returned to the house, Philippa 
walking between the two men, caressing 
Ariadne, who acknowledged the endear- 


| ments with enthusiasm. 


Dinner was all ready for them in the lit- 
tle room by the bar; a saucer was set 
beside Philippa’s chair for Ariadne; Linette 
went up-stairs to summon Sister Eila, 
and returned with word that she would be 
down after a while and that dinner was 
not to wait for her. 

Warner said to Halkett, 

“How did you feel when you were 
falling, old chap?” 

“Not very comfortable,” 
other, smiling. 

“You thought it was all up with you?” 

“On the contrary, I realized it was all 


returned the 


down.” 


Philippa smiled faintly. 
“You didn’t expect to come out alive?” 


“T didn’t think of that. Bolton, my 
‘I’m trying to make the 
river, sir.’ I was attempting to find out 
how badly we were damaged. It seemed 
an age; but we both were busy.” 

“You probably did some very serious 
thinking, too.” 

Halkett nodded. He remembered that 
part vividly—the thinking part. He recol- 
lected perfectly where his thoughts were 
concentrated as he came fluttering down 
out of the sky. But on whom they were 
centered, he never would tell as long as he 
lived. 

Sister Eila came in. Halkett placed her; 
she and Philippa exchanged faint smiles; 
then the two men resumed their seats. 

“Monsieur Bolton is now asleep,” she 
said, speaking to Halkett and looking at 
her plate. ‘To-morrow we shall move him 
to the east wing of the chateau. We shall 
have many wounded to-morrow, I believe.” 

“Ves; Sister Félicité told me,’ said 
Warner. He looked at her for a moment. 
‘Are you well, Sister Eila?” 

““Why, yes: I am perfectly well.” 

“You look very pale. Do you ever find 
time to sleep?” 

“Sufficiently, thank you,” she replied, 
smiling. ‘You know we are very tough, 
we Sisters of Charity. There is a saying 
that nothing but death can kill a Gray 
Sister.” Warner laughed; Halkett forced 
a smile. “I think,” added Sister Eila, 
“that British air-men ought to be included 
in that proverb—don’t you, Mr. Halkett?” 

“Nothing can kill me,” he said. ‘I’m 
even wondering whether old man Death 
could do the job.” 

Philippa turned to Warner. 


” 


--match. 


“Tsn’t the conversation becoming a 
trifle grim for our reunion?” 

They all smiled; Philippa fed titbits to 
Ariadne, who had forsaken a well-garnished 
platter on the floor to sit up beside Philippa 
and pat her gown from time to time with 
an appealing paw. 

‘“‘That’s very human,” commented War- 
ner. ‘Ariadne wants only what is not 
meant for her.” 

“T can understand her,” said Halkett 
carelessly. “‘May I smoke, Sister Eila? 
Do you mind, Philippa?” He struck a 
“With your permission,” he said, 
and lighted his cigarette as Linette en- 
tered with coffee. 

“Yes,” he said musingly; “‘it seems to 
be the game in life—to desire what is not 
meant for one. The worst of it is that 
philosophy doesn’t help one to under- 
stand and become reconciled.” 

Sister Eila said, looking at her plate, 

“Religion helps.” 

“Only a favored few, Sister.” 

“Vet, for everybody the refuge cf faith 
is waiting.” 

“Belief may explain, but it cannot 
reconcile,”’ rejoined Halkett quietly. ‘‘Ex- 
cept for the mystery of God, there is no 
other mystery like man. None has yet 
explained him—not even himself. If his 
riddle is ever to be solved, I don’t know 
when that shall be, unless it happen after 
death.” There was a silence. Halkett 
spoke again. ‘“‘Unbidden, love comes; it 
abides as long as it chooses—a day, a life- 
time—and after life, perhaps. But if it 
chooses to go, no one ever born can control 
its departure. This is one mystery of man 
—only one among many. I believe some- 
thing of this sort occurred to me while” — 
he laughed—“I was coming a cropper in 
the sky this morning.” 

Sister Eila’s eyes were fixed on space. 
Halkett laid aside his cigarette and picked 
up Ariadne. 

“Well, old lady,” he said, “there is 
only one solution to everything: Go on 
with the business in hand and do it as 
thoroughly as your intellect permits. 
Your business, I suppose, is to look orna- 
mental, have kittens, and catch mice. 
Bonne chance, little lady!” 

He set her on the table, and she marched 
gingerly among the coffee-cups toward 
Philippa. Sister Eila rose; all followed her 
example. Halkett, looking around at 
them, said pleasantly: 

“Tt was a happy thought—this reunion. 
I had meant to say good-by to-night at the 
chateau ee 

““To-night!” exclaimed Warner. 

“Yes. Orders have come. An automo- 
bile arrives later to take me to the railway 
station at Dreslin. My wrecked machine 
has gone.”” He looked smilingly at Sister 
Eila. ‘‘What’s left of me is to follow 
to-night, it seems. And so I shall go over 
to the chateau now, I think, and make my 
very grateful adieux, and have a last word 
with Gray. Shall I say good-by to you now? 
Will you be here when I return in an hour?” 

Philippa said, in a low voice: 

“We are going to walk in the garden. 
Look for us there.” 

Halkett turned to Sister Eila. 

“T shall be with my sick man,” she said 
smilingly. Her face was deadly white. 

So he took his cap and went away up the 
road, all alone, and Sister Eila mounted 
the stairs to inspect her patient. 

As Warner stood for a moment by the 
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The New Art of the Picture-Drama 


HE word and the picture are twin stars of man’s genius. The 

picture is the brother of the written word; for as language flowered 

into the undying marvel of a Shakespeare or a Moliére, so the 
picture-instinct, reaching the summit of achievement, created the glowing 
splendor of Titian, the power and depth of Rembrandt, and the faultless 
line and form of Andrea del Sarto. 


But as written speech, flexible and fluid, spread its genius into ever-widen- 
ing circles of literature, the art of the picture stood still. It had reached 
the limits of its medium—had portrayed with utmost perfection all that 
could be expressed in line and color. 


Now in these later years a New Art of Picture-Making has come into 
being. It is the motion picture—youngest of the dramatic arts. In 
swiftly moving lights and shadows this new art is creating a vivid, 
thrilling, dramatic world of wonderful artistic possibilities. 


The Girl Philippa 


As a Picture-Drama 


You have read ‘‘The Girl Philippa” in Cosmopolitan. You know the 
romantic interest, the power and charm of this remarkable Chambers’ 
story. 


Cosmopolitan has arranged for its production as a film drama, and the 
millions of readers who have followed the story in this magazine will soon 
be privileged to see it in living, moving reality on the screen. 


The drama is being produced by the Vitagraph Company—world-famous 
for the artistic beauty and technical perfection of its creations. 


Miss Anita Stewart—a film star celebrated for her winsome charm and 
dramatic talent—will play the leading role. The other parts in the produc- 
tion are taken by motion picture players of high ability. 


Cosmopolitan feels that in presenting Mr. Chambers’ fine novel in this 
artistic medium it is offering its readers a new and rare treat. 


This is the beginning of a definite Cosmopolitan policy of joining the art 
of the story-teller to that of the motion picture. 


Arrangements have been made for the film production of other Cosmo- 
politan stories, and through them an added interest will be given to your 
reading of this magazine. 
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open door, looking after Halkett, a familar 
voice came to his ears—the voice of Asti- 
cot, bragging of his prowess and cheer- 
fully predicting even greater glory for 
himself. 

““Nonsense!”’ came the voice of Linette 
sharply. “You had nothing more to do 
with the taking of that spy than had 
Ariadne.” 

“ M’amzelle, it was I who accomplished 
that! Behold your Asticot, a hero, mod- 
est and humble——” 

“Tiens! You are not my Asticot! Be 
kind enough to:remember that!” 

“ M’amzelle, you know me——” 

“No, I don’t!” 

“But you are perfectly at liberty to 
become acquainted with me——” 

“T do not desire to!” 

“My master, Monsieur Warner, trusts 
and respects me.. He is the.most wonder- 
ful gentleman in the whole world, Monsieur 
Warner. And he believes in.me!” 

“T don’t!” retorted Linette. 

Asticot heaved a terrific 
sigh. 

“And I with thirty thou- 
sand francs which I have 
labored to save—fruits of 
my toil—souvenirs of years 
of self-denial ‘d 

“What! Thirty thousand 
francs! Bah! Thirty thou- 
sand debts, you mean.” 

“T mean nothing of the 
sort,” said Asticot simply. 
“If you doubt my word, I 
will show them to you some 
day. Linette, you know = 
me——” : 

“T tell you I don’t!” = 
Warner could hear Magda : 

= 





laughing, and Madame Arlon 
making caustic comments 
concerning the financial sol- 
vency of Asticot and the 
manner in which he wore his hair. 

“As for that,’”’ rejoined Asticot, “I can 
trim my hair to please Linette.” 

“That,” exclaimed Linette, exasper- 
ated, “is impossible! Only a machine that 
will trim your neck close to your shoulders 
might interest me, Monsieur Asticot.” 

“Woman,” said Asticot, unruffled, 
“tenez, m’amzelle! That is what I think of 
woman—charming, capricious, enchanting 
woman! I salute your incomparable sex!” 
And Warner heard him kiss his own palm 
with a vigorous’smack. 

“Tmbécilel”’ cried Linette. “Put on a 
uniform before you have the impudence 
to make love to an honest girl!” 

“T am going to,” said Asticot trium- 
phantly. 

Warner closed the door, turned back into 
the hallway, and entered the little dining- 
room. Philippa was no longer there; so he 
went through the house into the dark gar- 
den, where the air was sweet with the 
perfume of clove-pinks and lilies. 

She was there, a pale shape in the dark- 
ness, moving slowly among the flowers. 
As he came up, she lifted her head and 
looked at him, her gray eyes still vague 
with memories which the place evoked. 

And, after a few moments’ wandering 
along the paths with him, 

“Why are you so silent?” she asked. 

“T thought perhaps I might disturb 
your thoughts, Philippa.” 

“You are always part of my thoughts. 
I have no thought that I would not share 
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with you. But—you have never under- 
stood that.” 

“T understand you, Philippa.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes. You are everything a woman 
should be; nothing a woman should not 
be.’ That is my understanding of you.” 

She shook her head gently. 

“That is an impossible woman. You 
are kind to me in your thoughts. And— 
you have not understood me, after all.” 

“What have I not understood, Philippa?” 
~ “My—my heart and mind.” 

“Both are wonderful, matchless——’ 

“You are wrong! There is your mistake. 
They are not wonderful; and both may be 
matched by the hearts and minds of any 
woman. Has it never occurred to you 
that I am very human?” 

He remained silent ; they walked on for a 
while, turned, and retraced their steps 
along the border of clove-pinks. 

“Have you gone over all your papers?” 
he asked, in a hesitating voice. 


? 





In October Cosmopolitan 


The Moon-Maker 


By Arthur Train 


A romantic and astounding adventure, dealing with 
the warfare of Science upon an event that threatened 
appalling catastrophe to our planet 

Written in collaboration with Professor Robert 
Williams Wood, of the Department of Experi- 
mental Physics, Johns Hopkins University 
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*Ves,”? 

“Ts there anything I can do to help you 
—advise—aid?” 

She turned almost impatiently. 

“Always you are thinking of my well- 
being, my worldly benefit. It is for that 
you give me your companionship, your 
protection. I—I don’t know—sometimes 
I think I have never been—so—lonely—” 
Her voice broke; she turned sharply 
from him and stood with slender hands 
clenched in the starlight. 

“Philippa,” he said gently, in his kindly, 
even voice. And it seemed to break the 
barrier of her reserve. 

“Oh,” she faltered, “it is something 
else a woman—hopes for—something dif- 
ferent—when her heart—is empty.” 

He dared not understand her, dared not 
touch her. He heard himself saying, 
“There is nobody but you, Philippa,” and 
dared not speak—dared not say what he 
should have said before either he or she 
had learned who she really was. 

Perhaps a faint idea of what held him to 
an aloofness, a formality unaccustomed, 
occurred to her during the strained silence. 
Perhaps she divined vaguely what might 
be in his mind. After a while she turned, 
not looking at him, and took his arm. 
It was the first time she had done so since 
that day when he painted her. 

Even yet she could scarcely realize, 
scarcely comprehend the great change 
which had come to her. She knew it was 
true; she understood that it must be the 
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truth—that she was no longer nameless, 
not the foundling, not the lonely child of 
chance who had looked out blankly over 
the world, without aim, without interest, 
having nothing to expect, nothing to hope 
for from a world which had not even be- 
stowed upon her a name. 

And now—now, suddenly, hazard had 
snatched aside that impenetrable curtain 
which, as long as she could remember, had 
hung between her and all that she desired 


-most. passionately to know. 


From the loose, half-palsied lips of a 
murderer had fallen the- words she had 
never expected to hear. He had gone to 
his death, shambling, doddering, mum- 
bling to himself.. But the papers which 
had belonged to him had confirmed every 
word he uttered. 

She knew now who she was—Philippa 
de Chatillon! She knew how her mother 
died, and her father. 

As yet, the wonderment of it all had not 


- been too deeply embittered by the tragedy. 


It was still only wonder, 
and a striving to realize a 
dream, strange, terrible, 
beautiful by turns, but still 
a dream to her. 

Something far more real, 
more vivid, more vital pos- 


it always now. The con- 
sciousness of it shared with 
her the veiled emotions which 
the solving of her life’s 
mystery evoked. 

As she stood there in the 
brilliant starlight, both arms 
wound around one of his 
in the old unconscious way, 
Halkett came into the 
garden, walking swiftly. 

“The car is here. Don’t 
come to the door. I had 
rather say good-by and God 
bless you here in this garden—where I 
first knew you, Philippa—where you and 
I became friends, Warner. So-—good-by. 
If I come out of it, I’ll come to you—to 
both of you, I hope.” 

“Yes,” said Philippa calmly. 

He took her hand, held it, looked 
at Warner, and took the hand he 
offered. 

“Good-by!” 

““Good-by!” 

He turned and walked swiftly into the 
house. As he passed the stairway, he saw 
Sister Eila standing there as white as 
death. 

They looked at each other in silence; 
she laid one hand on the banisters as 
though to steady herself. With the other, 
she held out to him a flower. 

When he had gone with his flower, and 
when the whir of his motor-car had died 
away in that silent house, she turned to 
ascend the stairs again, stumbled, dropped 
by the rail, and lay there, huddled in a 
heap, both hands pressed desperately over 
her quivering face. 

Then, in the room above, the sick man 
groaned; and she straightened up and rose 
as though a trumpet had sounded. And 
slowly, steadily, she mounted her Calvary, 
drying her eyes naively, and like a little 
girl who has been hurt and whose grief 
seems hopeless, inconsolable, and never 
ending. 


Slowly, side by side, his arm once more 


sessed her. She knew it, felt , 


Re REET Te ee _ 
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sama set 


te i <tc slit car ti bt 


has made your Sa bf Tb, 


skin so clear!” 


If you are having trouble with your complexion, if you 
find that a pimply, or otherwise unattractive skin is your 
handicap, what wouldn’t you give to have your friends 
greet you as this girl was greeted? 


Resinol Soap brings out the real beauty of the com- 
plexion. The healing Resinol medication in it reduces 
the tendency to pimples and oiliness, soothes irritated 
pores, and gives Nature the chance she needs to make 
red, rough skins white and soft. 


And even if your skin is clear and fresh now, what will 
it be ten years hence? Will it still be naturally beautiful, 
or will you have to use artificial means to cover up the 
effects of age and neglect? Resinol Soap is not the “Foun- 


tainof Youth,” but its regular use for the toilet will usually 
preserve the delicate texture and coloring of the complex- 
ion far beyond the time when- most women lose them. 


Resinol Soap is most effective in protecting delicate 
skins from the havoc of summer’s sun, heat and dust. 

Try Resinol Soap a week, and you will know why you 
will want it all the year round. 

Resinol Soap contains absolutely no alkali or artificial coloring, so 
may be used freely on the most delicate skin. Sold by all druggists 
and toilet counters. For a sample cake, free, write to Dept. 17-D, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

Resinol Shaving Soap also has the Resinol medication, 
making it most soothing and refreshing to men with sensi- 
tive skins, making daily shaving a real comfort. 
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Over 2, 000, a Families 


are now reading E. Phillips Oppenheim’s 
thrilling story of the European War 


“THE KINGDOM OF THE BLIND” | 


: This is but one of the big feature stories 
which is to appear in the September number 
of the American Sunday Magazine. 


A beautiful four colored cover by Harrison Fisher 


“The Good Samaritan” 
By Donn Byrne 
Illus. James Montgomery Flagg 


“Mrs. De Brett’s Daughter” 
By William Oldmon Wolff 
Ilius. by C. Clyde Squires 


are two short stories which will hold your in- 
terest to the last paragraph. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE) 








is the big beautiful magazine which appears 
the first Sunday of each month (second Sun- 
day on the Pacific Coast) with the following 
metropolitan newspapers : 


Chicago Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner a | 
Los Angeles Examiner 


New York American 

Boston American 

Atlanta American 
Ask your newsdealer today to be sure 
and leave you next Sunday’s American 
or Examiner including the American 
Sunday Magazine. 
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in her possession, Warner and Philippa 
returned to the chateau. 
When they reached the terrace, the stars 


| overhead had become magnificent; millions 
_and millions of them sparkled up there, 
| arching the dark earth with necklaces of 


light. 

Warner turned and gazed out over the 
panorama of the night. Far in the east, 
the silver pencil of a search-light swept 
the heavens. 

Into the mysterious east he stared in 
| silence, thinking of Wildresse. 

The Orient had hatched out Wildresse; 
Biribi had caught him. 

Biribi had utterly extinguished his race 
at last. 

The mysterious irony of it—the death of 
this man’s only son, the fate that had 
delivered the father into the crime-blotched 
hands of that terrible battalion, the 


| hazard of Asticot’s discovery in the safe, 


the sudden, dramatic unmasking of Cassilis 
—could these things be happening in this 
year of 1914? 


Stranger things than these were hap- 
pening, and he knew it. 

Westward, the spray of a gray sea 
dripped from the muzzles of a thousand 
guns. 

Eastward, the coldly logical strategy of 
a great commander was developing, and 
the first fierce drive at Alsace-Lorraine 
was being launched. 

From farther eastward still, the two 
allies, listening, caught already the low 


| growling of the Russian Bear. 


Germany, poised high above the glare 


- | of battle, waiting to snatch up, one by 


one, heroic and dying nations to her 


_ | bosom—Germany clutching the dripping 
_ | sword of conquest, heard also the rum- 


bling of the Asiatic monster behind the 
Caucasus. 
She turned her armed head and stared 


| over her mailed shoulder toward the east, 
| haughty, incredulous, magnificently bar- 


baric—the last of the Valkyries left amid 
the dying gods of eld, standing there 
alone, glittering, motionless amid the 
hellish conflagration of the Gétterdéim- 
merung. 


Warner looked up at the stars. 

The glimmering writing on heaven’s 
wall was plain to read. 

Plainer, it seemed, than his own heart, 
which had grown heavy as he stood there 


| beside. the woman to whom it was now too 
| late to speak. 


For he should have spoken before, long 
ago, almost in the beginning. Because he 
had always loved her. He had known it 
for days, now; and yet with that blind 
| delay and distrust of self to which some 
men are fated, he had waited too long to 
ask of her what his heart had so long, so 
blindly desired. 

Now it was too late. 

He should have spoken before. He 
| should have spoken when she was lonely, 
| friendless, nameless. 

Now it was too late. 

He turned toward the house, but she 


| did not move, and they came face to face 
| under the high stars. 


“Can’t you—love me?” she faltered. 
“Philippa!” 
She flung both arms around his neck. 
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What Rings the Bells? 
COLUMBIAS! 


From Chicago to China, and Maine to Malay— 
wherever doors have bells, COLUMBIA Batteries 
Ring them! Columbias also buzz buzzers, run 
auto engines, motor boats and tractors; put light 
into lanterns; make telephones talk. For every 
battery use, choose COLUMBIA Batteries. 
There’s 27 years of battery building knowledge 
behind them. Signed with the maker’s name as 
a guarantee of long life and uniformity. 





Clin Dinging Spzias- NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
time. On Columbias Cleveland, Ohio 


exclusively. No extra “ r . 
charge. Columbia Batteries are also made in Canada 
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T TOOK the awful war now 
devastating Europe to open 
American eyes to the fact that 


“Century” Edition—10c 


is today the peer of any sheet music, 
published anywhere, at any price. 


Here are a few random selections from 
our “Century” Catalog of 2000 titles:— 


PIANO SOLOS 
Barcerolle . Offenbach | Melody in F 
Butterfly . . . . Gri Martha. .... Krug 
Fifth Nocturne . Leybach | Poet and Peasant . Su - 
Chiming Bells . Webster | Robin's Departure * Fis! 

Humoresque. . Dvorak | Silver Stars. . Bohm 
Ii Trovatore. Verdi-Dorn | Traumerel . Schumann 
La Grace. . . - Bohm } Valse Durand 


PIANO DUOS 
Poet and Peasant . Suppe | Shepherd Boy . . Wilson 
Pure As Snow . . Lange | Silver Stars. . . Bohm 
Qui Vive Galop. . Ganz Valse Bleue. . . Margis 
Sequidilla . . . Bohm‘ Zampa Overture . Herold 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Flower Song . . Lange| Serenade . . Schubert 


. Schumann | Simple Confession Thome 
e Dvorak | Spring Song Mendelssohn 
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Humeresque 


Ask your dealer to show you “‘Century” 
Edition and give you a catalog. If he 
can’t, don’t take a substitute, but send 
your order and remittance direct to u: 
with his name, and we will fill it and sen 
you a complete catalog free. 
You are entitled to the best, and there 
is nothing better than ‘ “Century.” 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
225 W. 40th Street, New York 













You Can’t Sink! 


Use a fibre life preserver. Holds head above 
water; supports heaviest person indefinitely. 
Approved by United States Steamboat Inspec- 


tion Service. Equip your boat now. Universal 
Ilanasilk life preservers $1.75; safety cushions 
$1.00; swimming belts $1.50. Boat owners 
get our free booklet “Safety on the Water.” 
UNIVEBSAL SAFETY MATTEESS CO., Inc. 
Dept. A, 31 Nassau Street, New York City 


LEARN MUSIC 





AT HOME! 


SPECIAL OFFER — EASY LESSONS FREE — 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, 
Harp, "Cello, or to sing. You pay only for music and post- 
age—which is small. Noextras. Beginners or advanced 
pupils. Plain, simple, systematic. 16 years’ success. Start 
at once. Send your name and get free booklet by return 
mail, Address U.S. School of Music, Box 156, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


KEITH’S 


16 Years 


The Leading Authority on Home Building 
we Give You eae Good 






EITH’ Sis a soul monthly magazine com- 
plete in the latest ideas and Plans you cannot afford 
to miss. Each 72 to 100 page number gives many 

cuts and plans with interesting detailed write-ups of 
Homes designed by leading architects. Articles on 

“Inside the House” and “Home Decoration” by well- 
known experts, New Materials and how to use them. 


Big Offer of the Year 


Send $2, the subscription price for one year, and we 
will enter you for 12 Big House Building Numbers 
and in addition, mail postpaid, your CHOICE of 
140 Designs Bungalows and 100 Designs for cement and 
Cottages ° $1.00 brick . . $1.00 
104 Designs, costing lees 
















50 Garages costing $150 
than $3,000 . - and up 5s ° 1.00 
125 Designs, costing lees 200 Vi f livi 
than $4,000 . 1.00 scat ie: Poh pet 


175 Designs, costing less rooms, balls, fire- 


than $5,000 . . places, etc. . 1.00 
175 Designs, costing less 40 Duplex Houses and 7 
than $6,000 1.00 Flats . 50 


125 ae, costing over 100 Designs, cottng $5,000 
$6,¢ 1.00 to $10,000 -50 


An Ten pane and KEITH'Sa Year, 38 
KEITH’S—919 McKnight Bidg.— Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Uncertain Fox-Chase 


(Continued from page 87) 


HEET MUSIG 


Here; have a handful of the 
No; you’re welcome, 
The big shoulders 

No; I haven’t a 
A hearty 


lyou, sir. 
baled-hay species. 
friend—it’s on me.” 
heaved. ‘Come again. 
imatch. Light them outside.” 
‘laugh. ‘Rotten, aren’t they?” 

Every customer, looking into the twink- 
iling eye of J. Rufus Wallingford, and hear- 
ling either the doleful saxophone or the 
clear voice of the effervescent Blackie Daw, 
realized that there was a business purpose 
|somewhere behind the joke. 

So trade thickened, and more of the 
vegetable cigars had to be ordered in a 
hurry, and the bands ripped off to avoid 
trouble with the manufacturers. To the 
jamused but puzzled public, the cigars 





|mendous bargains, too. Why the Mona 
was selling well-known twenty-five-cent 
brands of cigarettes at seven cents; the 
ten-cent brands at three! And this chuck- 
ling Wallingford was liable to give a fellow 
half a dozen boxes into the bargain! 
Henry Dorsit, of the U. S. A. concern, came 
‘over and displayed his two gold teeth to 
|Blackie, looked into the idiotic window 
iof his competitor, smiled vaguely at the 
impressive J. Rufus Wallingford, scratched 
his head, and went away. Yes; the Mona 
was on a busy corner, but it became busier. 
It was a mad rush when Hannibal P. 
| Taffer tornadoed into the store, and, lifting 
|his stick on high, shouted: 

“You Wallingford, take those signs out 
of that window—and you stop that adver- 
/tisement! I just brought suit against you 
|for a hundred thousand dollars for defama- 
tion of character!” 

“Why, hello, Taffy!’”’ chuckled Walling- 
ford. 

“My name’s Taffer, and you know it!” 
yelled the landlord. “I’m goana have 
damages, too, for calling me Taffy! I——” 

A noisy procession marched into the 
|store at that monent. It was headed by 
| Blackie Daw and followed by a mighty 
j|laugh; and the marching tune was: 





Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief; 

Taffy came to our house, 
And stole a piece of beef. 


The procession circled in, and it circled 
right out again, but it left Taffy so blind 
with rage that his mental processes were 
concentrated and without their usual per- 
spective. Wallingford, bidding his fellow 
citizens help themselves, since there was no 
clerk, and leave the money on the show- 
case if they felt like it, conducted the man 
of wrath into the little back room, where 
a bright red of coals glowed in a small 
cannon stove. J. Rufus spread his legs 
apart, stuck his thumbs in the armholes of 
his wide, white waistcoat, and glared his 
landlord in the eye. 

“‘Now, Hannibal P. Taffer, we are alone, 
and without witnesses. You can’t sue me 
for defamation of character. Have you 
that agreement?” 

““You bet I have! 

“Well, read it carefully, Taffy, and 
you'll find I’m just as smart as you. You 
|agreed that your contingent interest in the 
Mona gave you no voice in the manage- 
|ment, and that you acquiesce in everything 
|I do in conducting the business of this 


Right here it is!” 


store; so I have your sanction to these 
advertisements and to those signs in the 
window. And that cuts you out of a suit 
for defamation or for any other sort of 
damages. That agreement’s valid, too, for 
it contains an ample consideration—a 
share in the business when it reaches a 
certain volume.” 

“When it what?” shrieked Hannibal P., 
his circlet of sandy gray whiskers fairly 
quivering. ‘Why, you dang fool, the big- 
ger your volume of business, the more 
money you lose! What do I want with a 
share in a business like that?” 

“You can enjoy the fun and participate 
in the losses,” suavely explained Walling- 
ford. ‘‘ Now, here’s my copy of the agree- 
ment, and there’s yours. Compare them, 
and see that they are both alike.” 

“You dang fool,” yelled Taffer; “no!” 
And his voice rose to a shriek. ‘It’s me 
that’s a dang fool! You hocused me into 
this agreement, so you could ruin my repu- 
tation and try to sneak out of this——” 

He suddenly stopped, and his mouth 
dropped open. J. Rufus, with an aggravat- 
ing chuckle of triumph, had torn in two the 
envelop which had contained his copy of 
the agreement, and had tossed it contemp- 
tuously into the stove. The ruddy flare, 
and the thought to which it had given rise, 
had paralyzed Hannibal’s faculties for one 
small moment. In the next, he had sprung 
to the stove, thrust in both copies of the 
agreement, and was poking them with his 
stick to make them burn the faster. 

“My agreement!” roared Wallingford. 

“What agreement?” screeched Hanni- 
bal. “I don’t know what you’re talking 
about! I don’t remember any agreement! 
If you claim you’ve got any agreement 
with me, produce it in court, dang you!” 


IV 


“Nor guilty,” grinned the foreman of 
the jury, who was a round little man, and 
every juryman grinned. They were, all 
round, selected with great care by the huge, 
round Wallingford. The eyes of the round 
judge twinkled, and Blackie Daw, sitting 
over with the snickering newspaper boys, 
winked at the laughing throng. The trial 
of Taffer vs. Wallingford for defamation of 
character had proved the most popular 
diversion of the town. It had filled solid, 
gleeful pages in all the local papers, and a 
hundred of the most prominent smokers 
had been subpenaed. 

“Not guilty,” repeated the grinning lit- 
tle round foreman, as soon as the twinkling 
round judge had rapped for order, and had 
sternly warned the frothing Hannibal P. 
Taffer to make no further disturbance. 
Thereupon, the foreman read his report. 


We find unanimously for the defendant, 
twelve voting aye, that there can be no defa 
mation of character where the charges made 
are proven to have no defamatory intention, 
and where they had been clearly understood 
to have no actual defamatory meaning. 


This being a verbatim extract from the 
judge’s charge, the little round foreman 
read it with great unction. 


It has been proved to the satisfaetion of the 
jury, by one hundred smokers, that, in spite of 
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Is Your Car Top Heavy? 


Why buy a light weight car burdened with a heavy top? 






A low weight center means safer, easier riding. Unnecessary top 
weight means waste—increased vibration and side sway. 





You pay for every additional pound with gasolene, oil, tires and 
general wear. 







At the best the most efficient top material can only be a waterproof 
layer supported by cloth—the lighter, the better—but strong enough 
to stand the strain when up, and flexible enough to fold without 
cracking. 







Extra layers of cloth and combiners only add weight, diminish 
flexibility and increase the possibilities of cracking in folding. 
Mohair tops absorb pounds of water during a storm and accumulate 


dust when dry. Ca 
RAYNTITE 


SINGLE TEXTURE TOP MATERIAL 


is ideal for the modern one-man top. It is made of a single thickness 
of light, strong cloth coated with a flexible, waterproof compound 
that sheds water like a duck’s back. It can be easily washed, 
always looks well and because it is chemically inert, will not oxidize 
nor disintegrate. Guaranteed one year against 
leaking but built to last the life of your car. Any 
top maker can replace your old dusty or leaky top 
with Rayntite. 














Write for samples and booklets and latest list 
of cars equipped with this modern top material. 


wil dupteae the rener- DJ PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 


able success of Du Pont 


Fabrikoid Motor Quality— WILMINGTON, DEL. 
The Standardized Automo- Wank at Montene: HY: 


bile Upholstery—used on 
60% of 1916’s entireoutput. Canadian Office and Factory, Toronto 
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| “NEW-SKIN” 


—to prevent infection 


YY 


\N 
NS 
An antiseptic liquid for cuts, scrapes, and \ 
little hurts. It forms a water-proof cover- 


VD 


ing that protects the cut and allows it to 
heal. Carry it with you always. 


At ali druggists (10c., 25c.). Or send us 
25c. in stamps for the larger size by mail. 


Be sure to get the genuine. Always in 
glass bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
SAA 


“Mu m” 


(as easy to use as to say) 






YO W™Wanr 





prevents all odors 
of the body 


and keeps the skin and clothing 
fresh and sweet throughout the 
hottest day. “Mum” does not 
check healthful perspiration— 
merely neutralizes all odors as 
they come. 


“Mum” is economical— 
little needed at a time—lasts 
from bath to bath—no waste. 


A snow-white, greaseless 
cream—harmless to skin and 
clothing. 


25c—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores 
““MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


POMS 


i SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M.,M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to 
His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should 
Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
: Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
= Adinone volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to 
z lilustrated, Her Daughter. 
= $2.00 postpaid. Medieal Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for «Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


cae PUB. CO. 754 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
$5. Larger $i8. Rotary $60. Save 


TT TARR a mr 

i t money. Print for others, big profit. 

ce -> our All easy, rules sent. Write factor 
today for catalogue of presses, TYP. PE 

cards, paper samples. It will pay you well. 


8 OW Witte Press c0., Weide, Comecint 
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unit maneniainn 








Cards, circulars, book, paper. Press 
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the joking advertisements, they knew that 
Mr. Taffer’s cigars were not composed of baled 
hay, cabbages, spinach, or hemp rope. They 
testified that they had bought and smoked 
these cigars with no thought that they were 
composed of such ingredients, or that Mr. 


“| Taffer had ever sold them any cigars com- 


posed of such ingredients. 


The little round foreman paused for 
breath. He had framed that last sentence 
himself, and it had just occurred to him 
that he was cut out to be a lawyer. 


Moreover, the Mona Cigar Store’s exclusive 
new brands, which Mr. Wallingford had sent 
in to the jury as an exhibit, bear out his con- 
tention that the advertising campaign he has 
conducted made the use of the words “baled 
hay,” “cabbage,” “spinach,” and “hemp 
rope” advantageous in place of derogatory; 
for the Baled Hay Special, the Cabbage Per- 
fecto, the Spinach Delight, and the Mona 


N | Hemp Rope are, in the opinion of this jury, 


most unusually excellent cigars, and, in the 
opinion of this jury, their names would not 
detract from their sale but enhance it, be- 
cause of their appeal to whimsical humor. 
Consequently, this jury cannot find that Han- 
nibal P. Taffer’s reputation was defamed in 
any way which would financially damage him 
by J. Rufus Wallingford. Upon these grounds, 


‘/we return our verdict of not guilty. 


A cheer filled the court-room, in spite of 
decorum, and a general hubbub broke 
loose. The members of the Mona Cigar 
Store Evening Glee Club pounded their 
pet saxophonist on the back, and danced 
circles around him; J. Rufus Wallingford’s 
group of bon-vivants and gourmets hurried 
forward with noisy congratulations; the 
judge hammered with his gavel, grinning 
meanwhile, and Hannibal P. Taffer roared 
his blazing wrath. 

Henry Dorsit, of the U. S. A. Cigar 
Store, waited for Wallingford at the court- 
room door, and shook hands cordially, as 
a friendly competitor should. He was as 
smoothly pressed as ever, and his two gold 
teeth were as bright; but in his brow the 
afternoon had traced a slight furrow. It 
looked like a furrow of care. 

“Wonderful advertising, Wallingford!” 
he laughed. ‘‘You couldn’t buy whole 


| pages, and get the town talking about you 
|like this. 


You haven’t a sample of one of 
your new cigars?” 

“Thanks for asking,” returned Walling- 
ford heartily, as they came down the steps. 
“Here, boy!” 

One of four youngsters in bright-red uni- 
forms and with huge bags slung on their 
shoulders rushed over and put into Wal- 
lingford’s outstretched hand a neat little 
gift-box containing a sample each of the 
Mona’s four exclusive new brands. The 
youngsters were passing out gift-boxes to 
all who had attended the trial, and all who 
passed on the street. 


“Try this Baled Hay Special,” urged 


| Wallingford, extracting from the box a 


large, smooth, enticing cigar. ‘It’s our 
| pet and pride.” 

Mr. Dorsit rolled the cigar delicately in 
| his finger-tips, and sniffed of it, and looked 
in its end, and his eye lighted apprecia- 
tively. 

“Your twenty-five-cent leader?” he 
_ | judged. 

“Yes,” J. Rufus suavely informed him; 
“but it sells at two for a quarter.” 

“Oh.” Mr. Dorsit’s match burned out 
in his fingers, and the little furrow deep- 
ened in his brow. 


V 


A SMOOTHLY pressed man with two-gold 
teeth and the unmistakable furrow of care 
in his brow stopped the advertising man- 
ager of the Mona Cigar Store as he swung 
down the street with his saxophone-case 
under his arm. 

“Pleasant weather, Mr. Daw.” 

“Fine!” agreed Mr. Daw enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘‘Fine growing-business weather!” 

“Yes,” returned the other, with a wince; 
“T understand you have the exclusive 
agency for the Purity Cigar Manufacturing 
Company’s output.” 

“‘Somebody’s been telling the truth,” 
grinned Horace G. 

“The Purity Company,” Mr. Dorsit 
acknowledged. “I wired them for prices 
on the Cabbage Perfectos and the other 
Mona brands, and they referred me to you. 
How about it?” 

“Sorry, Dorsit. I’ve contracted the 
company’s total output, for the present, 
with Mr. Wallingford. But I’ll buy you a 
drink. I’m experimenting on the fox- 
chase, trying to reconstruct it from mem- 
ory, and, judging of my success by the 
results, I haven’t struck it yet.” 

“Sounds interesting,” admitted Mr. 
Dorsit, the furrow of care deepening in his 
brow, and abstractedly he walked into a 
café, and abstractedly he drank the vile 
mixture which genius Daw invented on the 
spot, and abstractedly he strangled, and 
abstractedly he walked across to his own 
store. It was empty except for clerks; and 
this used to be the busy hour! Streams 
of men were going past, but they were all 
stopping in at the Mona. Mr. Dorsit laid 
down his hat; then he picked it up and put 
it on again, and went over to the Mona. 

“Hello, neighbor!” hailed J. Rufus Wal- 
lingford genially, making change for one 
customer and shaking hands with another 
and setting out a cigar-box for a third. 

“Just dropped in for a friendly call,” 
explained Mr. Dorsit, nodding and smiling 
carefully to some of his old customers. 

“Good work!” Like. a conscientious 
business man, the proprietor of the Mona 
cast his eye along the counter, where 
Blackie Daw and three clerks were passing 
out cigars with one hand and taking money 
with the other. He reached in the show- 
case for a handful of cigars, and led the way 
into the little back room. “Have a cigar?” 

“Thanks,” accepted Mr. Dorsit, biting 
off the tip of the Baled Hay Special, and 
examining it round and round with the eye 
of a connoisseur while the furrow of care 
deepened in his brow. “I’m compelled to 
admit this to be a very good cigar.” 

“Best I ever saw for eighty-five dollars 
a thousand,” returned Wallingford com- 
placently, lighting a match. 

Mr. Dorsit allowed the match to burn 
out, then apologized, and lit his cigar from 
the next one. 

“Eighty-five! How can they do it?” 

“Grow their own tobacco, I think. 
Little factory, you know. Couldn’t make 
much headway until I invented these 
brands and tied up their total output.” 

“Mighty clever!” Mr. Dorsit frankly 
admired Mr. Wallingford, but the furrow 
of care deepened in his brow. “I under- 
stand you have a ten-year lease here.” 

“ Yes.” 

“You wouldn’t care to name a figure on 
it?” 

J. Rufus closed his eyes to laugh. 
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Getting, Well Means More 
Than Getting, Cured 


aml 00000000 Ts 


ESOP 


PERSON does not get 
well on any definitedate 
but recovers gradually. 
Banishing disease from the 
system is usually accomplished 
only after a severe conflict 
that leaves the patient with 
bloodimpoverished, nervesun- 
r 


> 





aca GT e ts and 
with muscles weak and flabby. 
The patient is “cured” but 
by no means “well.” The re- 
turn to complete health is 
fraught with the grave danger 
of relapse—particularly from 
overexertion and from over- 
eating of ordinary foods. 








A Reconstructive Tonic- 
Food is Needed at this 
Critical Period 





HE convalescent needs 
something that will 


build up, reconstruct 
and render stable all the vital 
forces of the body. Drugs 
and stimulants cannot do this 
for the very simple reason 
that they produce an evanes- 
cent feeling of strength and 
well being that’s quickly fol- 
lowed by an inevitable reac- 
tion, leaving the patient 
weaker, more gloomy and dis- 
couraged than ever. 


The combination of malt 
and hops is one of the best 
and most natural methods of 
creating a reconstructive 
agent known to medical sci- 
ence. It produces a liquid 
food that virtually contains 
every element essential to 
life, health, nutrition, strength 
and the up-building of rich, 
red blood. That is why so 
many physicians endorse and 
prescribe Pabst Extract. It 
is made of choicest hops and 
barley malt, fortified with 
calcium hypophosphite and 
iron pyrophosphate. 
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Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best”’ 


Tonic, is an Ide 
Restorative 
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L' is wonderfully effective 





because it supplies both 

food and tonic to the 
emaciated patient. It trans- 
mutes the great sun currents 
absorbed in the hops and 
ripening barley and rapidly 
restores the convalescent to 
perfect health. Pabst Ex- 





tract supplies its nourishment 
in predigested form without 
taxing the already weakened 
digestive functions. It is wel- 
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comed and assimilated by the 
weakest stomach, creates new 
energy and arouses the latent 
ambition of the most listless 
patient. Pabst Extract also 





stimulates a natural desire for 
solid, wholesome food, fur- 
nishes the power to digest it 
and produces sound, refresh- 
ing sleep. 





Order a ieie Bottles— 
Be Sure to Call for 
“Pabst Extract”’ 





fore each meal and at 

bedtime will work 
wonders. The first bottle will 
demonstrate the merits of 
this excellent tonic, but it will 
require more than one bottle 
to build the weakened system 
up to normal. Insist upon 
Pabst Extract, The “Best” Tonic. It 
is sold by progressive druggists every 
where. Pabst Extract is also rec- 
ommended for dyspepsia, nervous- 


ness, anaemia, over- /Teem 

work, and as a tonic Bi pares / 

ing moth- ae r 

ers and 

old peo- — 

ple. Order (am 

a dozen bot- ks! 

tles today. 
Write for interesting booklet describing 


the uses and benefits of Pabst Extrad. 
We mail it free. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee Wis. 
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Cuticura Soothes 
[iching Scalp 





Prevents Dandru 
and Falling Hair 


On retiring touch spots of dandruff and 
itching with Cuticura Ointment. Next 
morning shampoo with Cuticura Soap 
and hot water. This treatment does 
much to keep the scalp clean and 
healthy and to promote hair growth. 


Sample Each Free by Mail 


With 32-p. book on the skin. Address post-card: 
ae Dept. 3B, Boston.’’ Sold everywhere. 
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Our entire stock of latest models is offered 
at special prices for the summer ovtdy. 

Factory Rebuilt Typewriters | 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 


year. Buy sow and save as much as §75. 
Branch stores in leading cities. 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Write for Catalog and Summer Price List. . 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CC WRITING MACHINE co., Inc., 345, Broadway, WY. 


Rosshille 


>, For your next hunting trip 
\ 








get a Ross .280 Rifle. Its almost 

incredible power and accuracy 

will do-full justice to your skill, 
»\ and will increase your bag as it 
\\ did that of Mr. Edmunds of 
“4 Idaho, and of many others. 


Ross .280 Sporting Rifles sell at $55.00. 
Ross Sporting Ammunition with Copper 
Tube Expanding Bullet (pat'd.) $7.50 
per 100. At best dealers everywhere. 
Illustrated catalogue on request. 


_ ROSS RIFLE CO., Dept. M-1 
Quebec, Can. 
or Post & Floto, 
14 Reade Street, 

New York, 

Agents for the U.S.A, get 

aa 











ir Rasen Epmunps of Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, with Ross Rifle and Ross 
Ammunition, killed this Mexican 
Sheep at a distance of one mile. 
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“Guess we must have cut into you.” 

“Oh, some.” The furrow deepened, and 
even the gold teeth seemed to dull. ‘“Con- 
found it, Wallingford, you have cut into 
us! In the two weeks since your wonderful 
advertising lawsuit, our trade seems to 
have come over here to stay. And I must 
admit, in strict confidence, that you have 
the four best brands of cigars in the world 
for the money. So here I am. Name a 
figure on your lease, good-will, and the rest 
of it, and I’ll see how far I can strain.” 

“Sorry.””. Great complacency on the 
part of Mr. Wallingford. . “But the best I 
could do, when I got Mr. Taffer to make 
the lease non-terminable on his part, was to 
make it non-transferable on my part.” 

Mr. Dorsit saw Mr. Taffer within the 
half-hour, and found that bitterly whisk- 
ered party in deep dejection over a certain 
burned agreement, which lay heavily on 
his remorseful conscience. 

“T was just up to try to buy Mr. Wal- 
lingford’s lease,” began the caller. 

“Huh!” snorted Hannibal P., and on his 
leathery face appeared the first trace of 
Cheshire grin which he had worn for days. 
““Couldn’t sell it to you, could he? Well, 
I was too slick for him there, anyhow— 
dang him!” 

“Quite so.” Mr. Dorsit’s tone was a 
trifle supercilious. ‘‘It seems that the only 
way I can negotiate with him is through 
you. If you can bring me his lease, his 
good-will, firm-name, brands, stock, and 
secure me steady shipments equal to Wal- 
lingford’s present deliveries of Purity Cigar 
Manufacturing Company’s goods, I’m 
prepared to pay fifty thousand dollars.” 

“You'll pay what?” Hannibal P. 
Taffer arose, in order to glare better. Stu- 
pefaction had possessed him. “Say, sup- 
pose you put that offer on paper.” 

When. Mr. Dorsit reached his store, he 
found a telephone-call from the preprietor 
of the Mona. 

“Hello, Wallingford; what’s the trou- 
ble?” he inquired, as soon as he got the 
number. 

“Did you see Taffy?” 

“Just left him.” 

“Hand me a friendly tip. What did you 
offer him for my lease?” 

Dorsit hesitated for only a_ second. 
Wallingford was a genial, likable fellow, 
and trustworthy. 

“Fifty thousand.” 

A chuckle came over the wire. 

“Thanks, old man! Here comes Taffy.” 

Here came Taffy indeed, without a snarl, 
without a dang, but with his Cheshire grin. 
Spry as a cricket, he followed Wallingford 
into the little back room and accepted a 
Baled Hay Special. 

“Well, well, Mr. Wallingford,” he began. 
“You’re doing quite a little business.” 

“Biggest business in town!” 

“Mighty fine success, I call it! But I 
should think a man like you would rather 
do business in a bigger place. This town 
ain’t sporty enough for you.” 

“VYes”’—and J. Rufus expanded his 
chest—“T have been thinking some of that 
since the U. S. A. tried to buy my lease.” 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Taffer, as one 
friend to another, “‘we won’t let a little 
thing like a lease stand in the way of a 
genius like you. I'll just take it off your 
hands.” 

J. Rufus became sternly grave. 

“How much?” 

“You mean you’d want a little bonus, I 


suppose. Well, I reckon I could afford to 
give you a little bonus. You've got a good 
business started here, and if I take hold of 
it again, I might make it go. Say you in- 
clude your firm-name, your good-will, your 
stock and fixtures and special brands, and 
guarantee steady shipments, equal to your 
present deliveries, of the Purity Cigar 
Manufacturing Company’s goods, I might 
strain a point and give you, say, about 
twelve thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Wallingford turned his cigar in his 
lips, took a long draw of it, stuck his 
thumbs into the armholes of his waistcoat, 
expanded, and blew a thin stream of smoke 
at the ceiling. 

“T couldn’t give you a guarantee of de- 
liveries,” he presently observed, after 
placid contemplation. “TI’ll release my 
contract with the Purity Cigar Manufac- 
turing Company’s exclusive agent, Mr. 
Daw, and you can negotiate with him. 
By the way, it just occurs to me that if I 
step out of the cigar business, Mr. Daw will 
want to dispose of his agency. Why don’t 
you see him and get the total output of the 
Purity Company in your own hands?” 

Mr. Taffer studied that clever little 
thought in close-eyed calculation for a 
moment; then the Cheshire grin spread 
from whisker to whisker. 

“T’'ll see Mr. Daw right away,” he de- 
cided. “Then I'll close with you.” 

“At forty thousand?” 

“Why, you’re a dang fool!” exploded the 
shocked Taffy. ‘You ain’t been in this 
town three weeks [ 

“The town knows I’m here,” J. Rufus 
suavely reminded him. “You helped me 
advertise the fact. Also, you helped me 
popularize the Mona exclusives until no- 
body smokes anything but the Baled Hay 
Special, the Cabbage Perfecto, the Spinach 
Delight, or the Mona Hemp Rope. Also, 
Taffy, you helped me get a salable lease on 
your property by burning up our agree- 
ment to share the profits of this enormous 
business. Watch out, or you’ll burn your 
whiskers! The price, Taffy, is forty thou- 
sand dollars.” And J. Rufus urbanely left 
him to choke. 

The exclusive agent of the Purity Cigar 
Manufacturing Company was a far easier 
customer for the fuming Hannibal, and an 
obliging one. He displayed, without reser- 
vation, the Mona Cigar Store’s books and 
its receipted bills from the Purity Com- 
pany; he produced the Purity Company’s 
original offer for the manufacture of the 
Mona specialties, as per sample, and he 
brought forth his own authorization of 
exclusive agency. Moreover, he agreed to 
transfer his agency, with the consent of the 
Purity Company, for the insignificant sum 
of four hundred dollars. In addition to all 
this, while Mr. Taffer was poring over the 
books and papers, he kindly brought in his 
saxophone and played “Mona, My Own 
Love” straight through to the heart- 
breaking ending. 





VI 


“Got ’em!”’ exulted Hannibal P., pranc- 
ing into the Mona Cigar Store on the fol- 
lowing noon, and he flourished a sheaf of 
telegrams. He drew Wallingford and his 
hired hand aside in vast excitement, and 
exhibited his prizes—a telegram from the 
Purity Cigar Manufacturing Company 
consenting to furnish a steady supply of 
Baled Hay Specials, Cabbage Perfectos, 
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Kodak as you £0. 


Kodak photography is so simple that you can make good pictures from the very start—and 
is less expensive than you think. Ask your dealer to show you, or write us for 1916 catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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HIS shows how 
the one-piece noz- 
zle-and-dust-bag of 
BISSELL’S VACUUM 
SWEEPER empties 
from the rear without 
even soiling the hands. 
This important feature, 
only second in impor- 
tance to cleaning effi- 
ciency, is one of the many 
conveniences that make 
a BISSELL’S more than a 
box, brush and bellows on 
ur wheels. A most thorougn 
dust-getter; the most easily 
used, easily cared for 
and practical cleaner, is 
what you secure when 
you invest in 


Then, in buying a_ carpet 
sweeper, that household neces- 
sity that no cleaning device 
made can possibly supersede, 
“Put your sweeping reliance 
in any BISSELL’S appliance” 
and guaranice yourself satis- Ii 
faction. { 

Vacuum Sweepers at $7.50 and 
$9.00. ‘*Cyco’’ Ball-Bearing Car- 
pet Sweepers, $3.00 to $5.50. 
Slightly higher in the far West, 
South and in Canada. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Largest and Only Exclusive 
Mirs. of Carpet Sweeping & 
Devices in the World §F 
Dept. 225. 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


| mirth. 
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Spinach Delights, and Mona Hemp Ropes, 
in the quantities and at the prices previ- 
ously enjoyed by Mr. Wallingford; a tele- 
gram from the Purity Cigar Manufacturing 
Company acknowledging Mr. Walling- 
ford’s release of exclusive contract in favor 
of Hannibal P. Taffer; a telegram from the 
Purity Cigar Manufacturing Company 
| consenting to Horace G. Daw’s transfer of 
exclusive agency for their entire output to 
Hannibal P. Taffer. .And this last telegram 
was the greatest prize of all, since it put the 
U. S. A. Cigar concern absolutely at the 
| mercy of Hannibal P. 

| “Now, Wallingford, let’s go right out to 

a lawyer and finish our business.” 

“Suppose we stop at the bank and get a 
certified check,” suggested J. Rufus, reach- 
ing fer his hat. 

“Suppose you settle with me first,” sug- 
gested the hired hand, reaching for his 
saxophone. “Here’s your transfer of 
agency. Where’s my four hundred cash?” 

Two minutes later, Blackie walked into 
the U. S. A. Cigar Store, his pointed black 
mustaches sticking straight up in sardonic 


“Hello, Dorsit! Don’t tell me you 
have a luncheon engagement, because I’ve 
come to take you out.” 

““Glad to go.” And, it being the hour of 
hat-reaching, Mr. Dorsit took up his derby. 

“T should think you would be,” grinned 
Blackie, looking around the vacant store. 
“T have a restless machine hitched out- 
side.” 

Abstractedly, Mr. Dorsit walked out to 
the machine, and Blackie, at the wheel, hit 
across the railroad track for the straight 
pike. 

“T say, old man!” objected Dorsit, as 





Made 
| in Canada, 
too. 
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REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


‘Wear my famous Rubber Garments a few hours a day and 
your superfluous Flesh will positively disappear 
DR. JEANNE WALTER’S 
Famous Medicated 
RUBBER GARMENTS 


For Men and Women 
- oe Cover the entire body or auy 
} part. The safe and quick way 
to reduce by perspiration. En- 
dorsed by leading physicians. 
FROWN ERADICATOR. .$2.00 
CHIN REDUCER....... 2.00 
NECK and CHIN REDUCER 38.00 
6.00 
ABDOMINAL REDUCER... 6.00 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, 
etc., for the purpose of reducing the 
fiesh anywhere desired. Invaluable to 
those suffering from rheumatism, 
Send for free illustrated booklet. 
DR. JEANNE C. WALTER 
Bust Reducer, Price $5.00 Inventor and Patentee 
Made from Dr. Walter’s famous 353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
reducing rubber with coutil back. Cor. 34th Street, 3rd door East 


Boys’ School 


Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a school? | 
Give location, approximate amount you are willing to | 
spend, age of prospective pupil and any information you 
see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 


NEW YorE, Times Square Station, Box 155. | 
Use This Chest FREE 
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Moth-Proof Cedar 
Chest. 15 Days’ Free Trial. 


Reduced Prices, oe | 
The famous Piedmont line. Any of our 100 styles 14 | 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. We pay Freight Prepaid | 


the freight. A Prepmont Prorecrs Furs, Woo.tns axp Puvmes rrom Morus, | 
Mice, Dust axp Damp. Distinetively beautiful. Charmingly fragrant. A real | 
money and worry saver. Practically everlasting. Finest birthday, wedding or | 
& niversary giftat great saving. jf rite to-day for our great, new 64- 
Page illustrated catalog, with reduced prices. It is free to yous 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 5, Statesville, N. C. 


the telephone-poles began to flash past. 
“T want to get back by two. I’ve a little 


| business to transact.” 


“Oh, that lease?” returned Blackie 


lightly. “Bid dull care begone!” And he 


stepped on the gas. 

“But Taffy’s a slippery customer!” 
howled Dorsit, above the wind. 

“Let him slip!” yelled Blackie, adjusting 


| his sparker. “I have some important busi- 
| ness in Oldenburg.” 


Away they tore, over hill and down dale, 


| through villages and across bridges, with 
| no lessening of their breakneck pace; and 
| there was no chance to stop the mad 
| Blackie or to jump out of the car; and 
| the hands of the clock in the dashboard 
| went round and round, one hour, two 
| hours, and still going, and no lunch, and 
| the sharp wind shooting past them gave no 


chance for conversation. It was a quarter 
to three when they dashed into Oldenburg 
and down to the station, where Blackie, 


| alighting, tossed his hat in the air. 


“We beat it!” he exulted. “Say, 
Cap”’—this to the station agent—‘‘here’s 
several dollars. Hire a good chauffeur to 
drive this cart back to its garage. Here’s 


the card.” 


“T thought we came out for lunch!” 
gasped Mr. Dorsit, wiping the gravel out 


| of his eyes and heaving for breath. He 


felt it useless to mention his lost appoint- 
ment. 

“There she comes! Number Nine!” 
Blackie pointed to a speck far on the hori- 
zon. “I’ve time to send a telegram!” 
Ard, rushing into the station, he wired 
Jim to make Number Nine. 


“Mix us a fox-chase, quick!” ordered 
Blackie, as he plunged into the dining-car 
and grabbed the hand of the dignified cap- 
tain with the sparkling eye. “And, say, if 
you love thirsty men, don’t let me get off 
this train without the recipe! I need it 
for friend Jim.” 

When Number Nine pulled into the sta- 
tion where J. Rufus stood anxiously 
among the numerous bags and belongings 
of himself and Blackie, two gloomy men 
swung down from the diner. In Mr. 
Dorsit’s brow the furrow had become a 
chasm, but Mr. Daw was unrecognizable; 
his mustache was drooping; his mouth 
was down-curved until it almost touched 
his jaw-bone, and his silk hat was pulled 
so far down over his eyes that its brim 
brushed the bridge of his nose. 

“Of all the fool tricks!”’ chuckled Wal- 
lingford. “I got your telegram, but even 
then I didn’t believe you’d be on this train. 
What’s happened to you?” 

A tragic voice welled up from H. G. 
Daw’s chill interior. 

“Fox-chase.” 

“Tt seems to affect different people dif- 
ferently,” explained Mr. Dorsit wearily, his 
entire countenance knotted with dismal 
concentration. “It doesn’t seem to have 
touched me at all, because I’m so full of 
trouble it couldn’t.” 

J. Rufus surveyed his perpetually cheer- 
ful partner with amazement; then, as he 
saw the conductor hurrying out with his 
yellow orders, he turned briskly to Blackie’s 
unhappy companion. 

“T just left a telegram for you at your 
shop, Mr. Dorsit,” he said. “I received a 
wire about twenty minutes ago that the 
Purity Cigar Manufacturing Company has 
gone bankrupt.” 

“Bankrupt!” Dorsit paled, and his hand 
went to his head. ‘‘Why, man, if I can’t 
get those cigars at that price, I’m stung for 
fifty thousand dollars and a ten-year lease 
on a worthless corner! And fy agreement 
with Taffer is iron-clad!” 

“Tut!” chuckled Wallingford. ‘Taffy 
agreed to supply you with Purity Company 
cigars. Congratulations, Dorsit. Blackie” 
—and he wasted a wink on that clammy 
person—‘‘seems to have kidnaped you at 
the right minute to save your hide. And 
you’ve no lease and no competitor.” 

Slowly the light dawned upon the gloomy 
Mr. Dorsit. 

“Then Taffy’s stung!” he shouted, and 
clapped Horace G. Daw hilariously on the 
back. 

“T hope he chokes,” gloomed Mr. Daw, 
and extended a frozen hand in parting. 

“All aboard!” yelled the conductor, and 
Jim, with the solicitude of a father, put his 
mournful companion on the train. 

“Good stand, Blackie!” said Walling- 
ford, waving the happy Dorsit a friendly 
good-by through the window. “We must 
be thirty thousand to the good. Paul 
Pollet couldn’t have spent more than seven 
thousand dollars for the stock of that little 
cigar-manufacturing company and for his 
straight losses in bankruptcy. And, say, 
Blackie, the deal’s without a legal flaw! 
That’s what I call legitimate business!” 

Mr. Daw stretched out his legs and 
jammed his fists into his trousers pockets 
and settled a gloomy chin in his collar. 

“What do I care?” he growled. ‘I got 
a fox-chase.” 


The next Wal-ingford story will be That Genuine Antique Smell, 
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WIN $35022WITH A 
Ng 


The SHEAFFER PEN is far the most practical and always re- 
liable fountain pen. It does not leak. It always gives an even, 
steady flow of ink. It does not blot. It is ink-tight (carry it any- 
where, anyhow!) It fills itself instantly by means of the lever self- 
filling device. There is nothing to lock nor forget to lock. It 

performs while others promise. Your favorite steel pen can be 
duplicated i in a SHEAFFER. In this contest we offer you the 
opportunity to both Try the Pen and Test Your Skill. We want 
to give the public striking proof of 


For this purpose, we offer $350.00, three hundred and fifty 
dollars, to the man, woman, or child (expert engravers and 
draughtsmen excepted) who writes this sentence: “The 
SHEAFFER Fountain Pen has the Merits of All and the 
Faults of None” the greatest number of times upon a contest 
card supplied by one of our dealers. 


To win this $350.00 there are but two conditions to be observed: 
First, the sentence must be written with a SHEAFFER pen or a 
pen manufactured by the Sheaffer Pen Company; Second, the 
writing must be legible and done on a contest card furnished by a 
Sheaffer dealer. In case of a tie between contestants the full 
prize will be paid to each and the winning card or cards will be 
published. Get a contest card and the rules zoverning this 
interesting prize contest now. 


Contest closes December 21st, 1916. 


SOLD BY GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


W.A.SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, 1OWA,LUS.A, 
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Rameses. 


A very peculiar 
cigarette. You 
may not like it. 


But be very sure 
that you will 


form a strong and 
definite opinion one 
way or the other. 


The reason for the 
constant changing 
in brands among 
cigarette smokers is 
a certain soft neu- 
trality of flavor 
characteristic of 
most varieties. The 
only variation in placid 
mediocrity is on the box. 


If almost any decent 
brand satisfies you, you 
probably will not care 
for Rameses, ‘‘The 
Aristocrat of Cigarettes.” 


But if you are seeking a 
very_ definite and dis- 
tinctive cigarette, unlike 
others—unforgettable— 
the one cigarette for 
your personal and indi- 
vidual taste—then you 
are coming to Rameses. 


Soon. 


Remember, Nobody ever 
changes from Rameses. 


STEPHANO BROS., Inc. 
Philadelphia , 





MSS. criticized, revised, and typed; also sold 
we Oo a 2 wf on commission. Our students sell stories to 

best magazines. Free booklet, “‘WRITING 
FOR PROFIT,” tells how, gives proof. 

















“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
<s well as anybody. ‘How?’ 


MORLEY PHONE 

I've a pair in my ears now, 

but they are invisible. I 

would not know I had them in, 

ae. only that I hear all 
zht. 


“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. 
Invisible, comfortable, 
weightless and harmless. 
Anarene can adjust it.” Over one hundred thousand 













sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 735, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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! On Account of the Weather 


| and could not be content until the idea 
| was beautifully realized. He had meant 
| to create a big, long, ugly-faced, horrible 
| black snake with which to interest Della 
| and her friend, Mrs. Cullen; but he felt 
| that results, so far, were too crude for ex- 
| ploitation. Merely to lead the pinned 
stockings by a string was little to fulfil his 
ambitious vision. 
Finally, he rose from the wheelbarrow. 
“Tf I only had a cat,” he said dreamily. 
He went forth, seeking. The Schofield 
| household was catless this winter; but 
| there was a nice white-and-gray cat at the 
| Williams’. Penrod strolled thoughtfully 
| over to the Williams’ yard. He was en- 
tirely successful, not even having been seen 
| by the sensitive colored woman aged fifty- 
three years and four months. 

But still Penrod was thoughtful. The 
| artist within him was unsatisfied with his 
materials; and upon his return to the 
stable, he placed the cat beneath an over- 
| turned box and once more sat down in the 
| inspiring wheelbarrow, pondering. His 
| expression was concentrated and yet a 
| little anxious, like that ofa painter at 
| work upon a portrait which may or may 
| not turn out to be a masterpiece. The cat 
| did not disturb him by her purring, though 
she was, indeed, already purring. She was 
one of those cozy, youngish cats—plump, 
even a little full-bodied perhaps, and 
rather conscious of the figure—that are 


| entirely conventional and domestic by 


| nature, and will set up a ladylike house- 
keeping anywhere without making a fuss 
about it. If there were a fault in these 
cats, overcomplacency might be the name 
| for it; they are a shade too sure of them- 
selves, and their assumption that the world 
means to treat them respectfully has just 
a little taint of the grande dame. Conse- 
quently, they are liable to great outbreaks 
of nervous energy from within, engendered 
by the extreme surprises which life some- 
times holds in store for them. They lack 
the prophetic imagination. 

Mrs. Williams’ cat was content upon a 
strange floor and in the confining enclosure 
of a strange box. She purred for a time, 
then trustfully fell asleep. ’Twas well she 





| slumbered; she would need all her powers 


presently. 

She slumbered, and dreamed not that 
she would wake to mingle with events 
which were to alter her serene disposition 
radically, and cause her to become hasty- 
tempered and abnormally suspicious for 
the rest of~her life. 

Penrod appeared to reach a doubtful 
solution of his problem. His expression 
was still somewhat clouded as he brought 
from the storeroom of the stable a small 
fragment of a broken mirror, two paint- 
brushes, and two old cans, one containing 
black paint and the other white. He 
regarded himself earnestly in the mirror; 
then, with some reluctance, he dipped a 
brush into one of the cans and slowly 
painted his nose a midnight black. He was 
on the point of spreading this decoration 
to cover the lower part of his face when he 
paused, brush half-way between can and 
chin. What arrested him was a sound from 
the alley—a sound of drumming upon tin. 
The eyes of Penrod became significant of 
rushing thoughts; his expression cleared 





(Continued from page 42) 


and brightened. He ran to the alley doors 
and flung them open. 

“Oh, Verman!” he shouted. 

Marching up and down before the cot- 
tage across the alley was Verman, the 
very small, tongue-tied colored boy who 
lived there. Hanging from his shoulders 
by a string was an old tin wash-basin, 
whereon Verman beat cheerily with two 
dry bones, once the chief supports of a 
chicken. He was being a procession, thus 
assuaging his own ennui. 

“Verman, come on in here!” Penrod 
called. “I got sumpthing for you to do 
you'll like awful well.” 

Verman halted, ceased to drum, and 
stared. His gaze was not particularly fixed 
upon Penrod’s nose, however, and neither 
now nor later did he make any remark or 
gesture referring to this casual eccentricity. 
He expected things like that upon Penrod 
or Sam Williams. And as for Penrod 
himself, he had already forgotten that his 
nose was painted. 

““Come on, Verman!”’ 

Verman continued to stare, not moving. 
He had received such invitations before, 
and they had not always resulted to his 
advantage. Within that stable, things had 
happened to him the like of which he was 
anxious to avoid in the future. 

“Oh, come ahead, Verman!’”’ Penrod 
urged, and, divining logic in the reluctance 
confronting him, he added. “This ain’t 
goin’ to be anything like last tirne, Verman. 
i got sumpthing just splendud for you to 
do! 

Verman’s expression hardened; he shook 
his head decisively. 

_ “Mo!” he said. 

“Oh, come on, Verman!” Penrod 
pleaded. “It isn’t anything goin’ to hurt 
you, is it? I tell you it’s sumpthing you’d 
give a good deal to get to do if you knew 
what it is.” 

“Mo,” said Verman, firmly; ‘I mome 
maw woo!” 

Penrod offered arguments. 

“Look, Verman!” he said. ‘Listen 
here a minute, can’t you? How d’you 
know you don’t want to until you know 
what it is? A person can’t know they don’t 
want to do a thing before the other 
person tells ’em what they’re goin’ to get 
em to do, can they? For all you know, this 
thing I’m goin’ to get you to do might be 
sumpthing you wouldn’t' miss doin’ for 
anything there is. For all you know, 
Verman, it might be sumpthing like this: 
Well, f’rinstance, s’pose I was standin’ 
here, and you were over there, sort of like 
the way you are now, and I says, ‘Hello, 
Verman!’ and then I’d go on and tell you 
there was sumpthing I was goin’ to get 
you to do, and you’d say you wouldn’t 
do it, even before you heard what it was, 
why, where’d be any sense to that? For all 
you know, I might of been goin’ to get you 
to eat a five-cent bag o’ peanuts.” 

Verman had listened obdurately until he 
heard the last few words, but as they fell 
upon his ear, he relaxed and advanced to 
the stable doors, smiling and extending his 
open right hand. 

“ Aw wi’,” he said. “Gi’m here.” 

“Well,” Penrod returned, a trifle em- 
barrassed, “I didn’t say it was peanuts, 
did I? Honest, Verman, it’s sumpthing 
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you'll like better’n a few ole peanuts that 
most of ’em’d prob’ly have worms in ’em, 
anyway. All I want you to do is ” 

But Verman was not favorably im- 
pressed; his face hardened again. 

“Mo!” he said, and prepared to depart. 

“Look here, Verman,” Penrod urged: 
“Tt isn’t goin’ to hurt you just to come in 
here and see what I got for you, is it? 
You can do that much, can’t you?” 

Surely such an appeal must have 
appeared reasonable, even to Verman, 
especially since its effect was aided by the 
promising words, “See what I got for you.” 
Certainly Verman yielded to it, though 
perhaps a little suspiciously. He ad- 
vanced a few cautious steps into the 
stable. 

“Look!” Penrod cried, and he ran to the 
stuffed and linked stockings, seized the 
leading-string, and vigorously illustrated 
his further remarks. ‘“‘How’s that for a 
big, long, ugly-faced, horr’ble, black ole 
snake, Verman? Look at her follow me all 
round anywhere I feel like goin’! Look at 
her wiggle, will you, though? Look how I 
make her do anything I tell her to! Lay 
down, you ole snake, you! See her lay 
down, when I tell her to, Verman? ‘Wiggle, 
you ole snake, you! See her wiggle, 
Verman?” 

“Hi!” Undoubtedly Verman felt some 
pleasure. 

“Now, listen, Verman!” Penrod con- 
tinued cheerily, hastening to make the 
most of the opportunity. “Listen: I 
fixed up this good ole snake just for you. 
I’m goin’ to give her to you.” 

“Hi!” Verman repeated, with growing 
animation. 

On account of a previous experience not 
unconnected with cats, and likely to preju- 
dice Verman, Penrod decided to postpone 
mentioning Mrs. Williams’ pet until he 
should have secured Verman’s cooperation 
in the enterprise irretrievably. 

‘All you got to do,” he went on, “‘is to 
chase this good ole snake around, and sort 
o’ laugh and keep pokin’ it with the handle 
o’ that rake yonder. I’m goin’ to saw it off 
just so’s you can poke your good ole snake 
with it, Verman.” 

‘Aw wi’,” said Verman, and, extending 
his open hand again, he uttered a hopeful 
request, “‘Peamup?” 

His host perceived that Verman had 
misunderstood him. 

“Peanuts!” he exclaimed. “My good- 
ness! I didn’t say I had any peanuts, did 
I? I only said s’pose f’rinstance I did 
have some. My goodness! You don’t 
expeck me to go round here all day 
workin’ like a dog to make a good ole 
snake for you and then give you a bag 0’ 
peanuts to hire you to play with it, do you, 
Verman? My goodness!” 

Verman’s hand fell, with a little dis- 
appointment. 

“‘Aw wi’,” he said, consenting to accept 
the snake without the bonus. 

““That’s the boy!” said Penrod encour- 
agingly. ‘Now we’re all right, Verman; 
and pretty soon I’m goin’ to saw that 
rake-handle off for you, too; so’s you can 
kind o’ guide your good ole snake around 
with it; but first—well, first there’s just 
one other thing’s got to be done. [I'll 
show you—it won’t take but a minute.” 
Then, while Verman watched him wonder- 
ingly, he went to the can of white paint 
and dipped a brush therein. “It won’t 





4} get on your clo’es much, or anything, 


Verman,” he explained. “I only just 
got to—~” 

But as he approached, dripping brush in 
hand, the wondering look was all gone from 
Verman; determination took its place. 

“Mo!” he said, turned his back, and 
started for outdoors. 

“Look here, Verman,” Penrod cried: 
“T haven’t done anything to you yet, have 
I? It isn’t goin’ to hurt you, isit? You act 
like a little teeny bit o’ paint was goin’ to 
kill you. What’s the matter of you? I 
only just got to paint the top part of your 
face. All J want——” 

“‘Mo!”’ said Verman, from the doorway. 

“Oh, my goodness!” moaned Penrod, 
and, in’ desperation, he drew forth from his 
pocket his entire fortune. ‘All right, 
Verman,” he said resignedly; “if you 
won’t do it any other way, here’s a nickel, 
and you can go and buy you some peanuts 
when we get through. But if I give you 
this money, you got to promise to wait till 
we are through, and you got to promise to 
do anything I tell you to. You goin’ to 
promise?” 

The eyes of Verman glistened; he 
returned, gave bond, and, grasping the 
coin, burst into the rich laughter of a 
gourmand. Penrod immediately painted 
him dead white above the eyes, all round 
his head and including his hair. It took 
all the paint in the can. 5 

Then the artist mentioned the presence 
of Mrs. Williams’ cat, explained in ‘full his 
ideas concerning the docile animal and the 
long black snake and Della and her friend, 
Mrs. Cullen, while Verman listened with 
anxiety, but remained true to his oath. 

They removed the stocking at the end 
of the long black snake, and cut four small 
holes in the foot of it. They removed the 
excelsior, placed Mrs. Williams’ cat in 
the stocking, shook her down into the 
lower section of it, drew her feet through 
the four holes there, leaving her head in the 
toe of the stocking, then packed the 
excelsior down on top of her, and once 
more attached the stocking to the rest of 
the long black snake. 

How shameful is the ease of the histo- 
rian! He sits in his dressing-gown to write, 
“The enemy attacked in force—”’ The 
tranquil pen, moving in a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, leaves upon the page its little 
hieroglyphics, serenely summing up the 
monstrous deeds and sufferings of men of 
action. “That day he overcame the 
Nervii.” Not less cold, niggardly, and 
shameful is it for this chronicle to state 
merely that Penrod and the painted Ver- 
man succeeded in giving the long black 
snake a motive power, or tractor, appar- 
ently its own but consisting of Mrs. 
Williams’ cat. 

The white-and-gray cat was drowsy 
when they lifted the box. She was still 
drowsy when they introduced part of her 
into the orifice of the stocking; but she 
woke to full, vigorous young life when she 
perceived that their purpose was for her to 
descend into the black depths of that stock- 
ing, head first. 

Verman held the mouth of the stocking 
stretched, and Penrod manipulated the 
cat; but she left her hearty mark on both 
of them before, in a moment of unfor- 
tunate inspiration, she humped her back 
while she was upside down, and Penrod 
took advantage of the concavity to in- 
crease it even more than she desired. The 
next instant she was assisted downward 


” 
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Itis Good to be the Owner 
of a Delco Equipped Car 


Five years ago the Delco 
System was the pioneer in the 
electric cranking field. 


Today four hundred and 
fifty thousand owners of Delco 
equipped cars are the living 
proof of Delco quality. 


Five years of continuous ser- 
vice under all sorts of operating 
conditions have thoroughly 
established Delco leadership. 


And contracts for the com- 
ing year aggregating equip- 
ment for almost four hundred 
thousand more cars are a fit- 
ting endorsement by _ both 
manufacturer and owner of 
the unfailing efficiency of the 
Delco System. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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into the gloomy interior, with excelsior 
already beginning to block the means of 
egress. 

Gymnastic moments followed; there 
were times when both boys hurled them- 
selves full-length upon the floor, seizing 
the animated stocking with far-extended 
hands; and even when the snake was a 
complete thing, with legs growing from 
its unquestionably ugly face, either Penrod 
or Verman must keep a grasp upon it, 
for it would not be soothed, even when 
addressed as: ‘‘Poor pussy! Nice ’ittle 
kitty!” 

Finally, they thought they had their 
good ole snake ‘“‘about quieted down,” as 
Penrod said, because the animated head 
had remained in one place for an unusual 
length of time, though the legs had a rather 
sinister appearance of crouching, and a 
noise like a -distant planing-mill came 
from the interior—and then Duke ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

He was still feeling lively. 

By the time Penrod returned from 
chasing Duke to the next corner, Verman 
had the long black snake down from the 
rafter where its active head had taken 
refuge, with the rest of it dangling; and 
both boys agreed that Mrs. Williams’ cat 
must certainly be able to “see some, any- 
way,”’ through the meshes of the stocking. 

“Well,” said Penrod, “it’s gettin’ 
pretty near dark, what with all this bother 
and mess we been havin’ around here, and 
I expeck as soon as I get-this good ole 
broom-handle fixed out of the rake for 
you, Verman, it’ll be about time to begin 
what we had to go and take all this trouble 


sor.” 


Mr. Schofield had brought an old friend 
home to dinner with him—‘ Dear old Joe 
Gilling,” he called this friend when intro- 
ducing him to Mrs. Schofield. Mr. Gilling, 
as Mrs. Schofield was already informed by 
telephone, had just happened to turn up 
in town that day, and had called on his 
classmate at the latter’s office. The two 
had not seen each other in eighteen years. 

Mr. Gilling was a tall man, clad highly 
in the mode, and brought to a polished 
and powdered finish by barber and mani- 
curist; but his color *was peculiar, being 
almost unhumanly florid, and, as Mrs. 
Schofield afterward claimed to have 
noticed, his eyes “‘wore a nervous, appre- 
hensive look,” his hands were tremulous, 
and his manner was “queer and jerky””— 
at least, that is how she defined it. 

She was not surprised to hear him state 
that he was traveling for his health and not 
upon business. He had not been really 
well for several years, he said. 

At that, Mr. Schofield laughed and 
slapped him heartily on the back. 

“Oh, mercy!” cried Mr. Gilling, leaping 
in his chair. “‘What zs the matter?” 

“Nothing!” Mr. Schofield laughed. “I 
just slapped you the way we used to slap 
each other when we were boys. What I was 
going to say was that you have no business 
being a bachelor. With all your money, 
and nothing to do but travel and sit around 
hotels and clubs, no wonder you’ve gotten 
bilious.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Giliing uncomfort- 
ably; “I’m not bilious at all.” 

“You ought to get married, Joe,’ Mr. 
Schofield returned. ‘You ought—”’ He 
paused, for Mr. Gilling had jumped again. 
““What’s the trouble, Joe?” 


“Nothing. I thought perhaps—perhaps 
you were going to slap me on the back 
again.” 

“Not this time,” said Mr. Schofield, 
renewing his laughter. ‘Well, is dinner 
about ready?” he asked, turning to his 
wife. “‘Where are Margaret and Penrod?” 

‘““Margaret’s just come in,” Mrs. Scho- 
field answered. ‘She'll be down in a 
minute, and Penrod’s around somewhere.” 

“Penrod?” Mr. Gilling repeated curi- 
ously, in his nervous, serious way. ‘‘ What 
is Penrod?” And, at this, Mrs. Schofield 
joined in her husband’s laughter. Mr. 
Schofield explained. 

“Penrod’s our young son,” he said. 
“‘He’s not much for looks, maybe, but he’s 
been pretty good lately, and sometimes 
we’re almost inclined to be proud of him. 
You'll see him in a minute, old Joe!” 

Old Joe saw him even sooner. Instantly, 
as Mr. Schofield finished his little predic- 
tion, the most shocking uproar ever heard 
in his house burst forth in the kitchen. 
Distinctly Irish shrieks unlimited came 
from that quarter—together with the 
clashing of hurled tin, the fall of tables 
and chairs, the appalling sound of breaking 
china, and the hysterical barking of a dog. 

The library door flew open, and Mrs. 
Cullen appeared as a mingled streak, cross- 
ing the room from one door to the other. 
She was followed by a boy with a coal- 
black nose, and between his feet, as he 
entered, there appeared a big, long, black, 
horr’ble snake, with frantic legs springing 
from what appeared to be its head; and it 
further fulfilled Mrs. Cullen’s description 
by making a fizzin’ noise. Accompanying 
the snake, and still faithfully endeavoring 
to guide it with the detached handle of a 
rake, was a small black demon with a 
gassly white forehead and gasslier white 
hair. Duke, evidently still feeling his bath, 
was doing all in his power to aid the 
demon in making the snake step lively. A 
few kitchen implements followed this 
fugitive procession through the doorway. 

The long black snake became involved 
with a leg of the heavy table in the center 
of the room. The head developed spasms 
of agility; there was a clawing and a 
ripping; then the foremost section of the 
long black snake detached itself, bounded 
into the air, and, after turning a number of 
somersaults, became, severally, a torn 
stocking, excelsior, and a lunatic cat. The 
ears of this cat were laid back flat upon its 
head, and its speed was excessive upon a 
fairly circular track it laid out for itself 
in the library. Flying round this orbit, 
it perceived the open doorway, passed 
through it, thence to the kitchen, and out- 
ward and onward—Della having left the 
kitchen door open in her haste as she 
retired to the back yard. 

The black demon with the gassly white 
forehead and hair, finding himself in the 
presence of grown people who were white 
all over, turned in his tracks and followed 
Mrs. Williams’ cat to the great outdoors. 
Duke preceded Verman. Mrs. Cullen 


vanished. Of the apparition, only wreck-’ 


age and a rightfully apprehensive Penrod 
were left. 


“But where—” Mrs. Schofield began, 
a few minutes later, looking suddenly 
mystified, ““where—where——” 

‘Where what?” asked Mr. Schofield 
testily. ‘‘What are you talking about?” 
His nerves were jarred, and he was rather 
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To Japan on the Magic Carpet 


The illustration shown above is a Japanese artist’s interpretation of the idea “‘seeing 
the world on A. B. A. Cheques,” already familiar to magazine readers. The artist has 
woven into the Arabian Night’s tale of travel on the magic rug the thought that a 
trip on “A. B. A.”? Cheques is auspicious. The “god of good luck” is in the party, 
and the flying of fish banners in the Japanese village indicates a festive occasion. 
The artist has the right idea: 


“A.B. A.” Bankers’ Cheques 


do add to the auspiciousness of any trip You use ‘“‘A.B.A.’”’ Cheques just as you 
for pleasure or business; they contributeto would use currency, and youdonot have to 


enjoyment by providing safe and conven- 
ient means of paying one’s way in every 
part of the world—the Americas, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia and every other 
place where people travel for business or 
for pleasure. 


When using 


convert the cheques into foreign money 
when crossing an international boundary. 
They are known in terms of dollars in the 
Americas, pounds in Great Britain and 
her Colonies, francs in France, marks in 
Germany, lire in Italy, and so on. 


an “A. B. A.” Cheque you countersign it in the 


presence of the person accepting it; your countersignature 


identifies you and makes the cheque negotiable. It cannot be 
used until you have countersigned it; hence it is safe for you 
to carry. It is not only the safest but also the handiest “travel 
money.” 

Get them at your bank. If your own bank is not yet supplied with 


“A. B. A.” Cheques, write Bankers Trust Company, New York, for book- 
let and information as to where they may be obtained in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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ID you notice what 


the soldiers complained 
about most on their railroad journey 
to Mexico? Their coffee was cold! 
Beverages p'ping hot are needed to make 
meals enjoyable and more digestible. 
Thermos is the untiring servant in the home. 
It holds steaming hot coffee, tea or soup, or it 
will provide water, milk, lemonade, etc., so cold 
that the frost drops run down outside the glass 
when you pour out your drink. 


THERMOS 


serves you right—food or drink— 
hot without ivo—enld without ice 


CHOOL children, office 


workers, and shop men and 
women know what a great zest Is added 
by having hot or cold drinks in- 
stantly ready. For baby there is nothing 


like Thermos to keep milk cold, pure, dust- 
free, and germ-free. : 

At your dealers see the splendid Thermos 
bottles, carafes, jugs, food jars, motor restau- 
rants, etc., or write foday for our new illustrated 


catalog No. N-16. 
35-37 a St. 





AMERICAN 
THERMOS 
BOTTLE CO. 


Factory: 
Norwich, Conn. 
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Be A Nurse 
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AT HOME 
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,EARN 


EARN UP TO $25 PER WEEK 
‘Thousands are taking up this pleas- 


ant, congenial, respected Vocation 
which offers unusual Social 
vantages and excellent income. — 
‘woman can learn. Endorsed by lead- 
physicians, Personal instruction 
der Dr. Perkins himself assures thoro 
training, yet saves you a lot of time. 
rP on 1, fom tuition. Smell mental pay: 
ents. nd for e. handsome, 
Catalog and 82 Sample oy raane—e 
= tablished 1902 
116D Michigan Boulevard, South, Chicago 
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| hoarse after what he had been saying to 
Penrod. (That regretful necromancer was 
now up-stairs doing unhelpful things to his 
;nose Over a wash-stand.) ‘What do you 
mean by, ‘Where, where, where’?” Mr. 
| Schofield demanded. “I ‘don’t see any 
sense to it.” 

| “‘But where is your old classmate?” she 
;cried. ‘‘Where’s Mr. Gilling?” 

| She was the first to notice this striking 
|absence. 

“By George!” Mr. Schofield exclaimed. 
i‘“Where is old Joe?” 

Margaret intervened. 

“You mean that tall, pale man who was 
calling?” she asked. 
| “Pale, no!” said her father. 
flushed as——” 

“He was pale when J saw him,” said 
|Margaret. ‘He had his hat and coat, and 
|he was trying to get out of the front door 
‘when I came running down-stairs. He 
‘couldn’t work the catch for a minute, but 
before I got to the foot of the stairs, he 
managed to turn it and open the door. He 








““He’s as 


, 
| 


went out before I could think what to 
say to him; he seemed to be in such a 
hurry. I suppose everything was so 
confused you didn’t notice—but he’s 
certainly gone.” 

Mrs. Schofield turned to her husband. 

“But I thought he was going to stay to 
dinner!” she cried. 

Mr. Schofield shook his head, admitting 
himself floored. Later, having mentally 
gone over everything that might shed light 
on the curious behavior of old Joe, he said, 
without preface: 

“Well, that must be it. I fancy old Joe 
must have changed quite a little during 
these eighteen years. He wasn’t dissipated 
when we were in college.” 

Mrs. Schofield nodded severely, seeming 
to understand. 

‘Maybe it was just the best thing could 
have happened to him, after all,” she said. 

“Tt may be,” returned her husband; 
“T don’t say it isn’t. But—that isn’t going 
to make any difference in what I’m going 
to do to Penrod!” 


The next Penrod story, The Horn of Fame, will appear in the October issue. 


The Will of Earth 


(Continued from page 43) 


Let us not, then, be surprised that this 
‘resistance should be stupendous, or that 
lit should be prolonged beyond anything 
|that our experience of wars has taught us 
jto expect. 

The deep-seated forces of earth will not 
be at once disarmed; for a long time to 
come the invisible war will be waged 
funder the reign of peace. Victory may 
leven be more disastrous than defeat. 
|For defeat, indeed, would have been, like 
'preceding defeats, merely a victory post- 
poned. It would have absorbed, exhausted, 
|dispersed the enemy, by scattering him 
jabout the world, whereas our victory will 
|bring upon us a twofold peril. It will 
leave the enemy in a state of savage isola- 
tion, in which, thrown back upon himself, 
|cramped, purified by misfortune and 
ipoverty, he will secretly reenforce his 
formidable virtues, while we, for our 
ipart, no longer held in check by his 
jsalutary menace, will give rein to failings 
jand vices which, sooner or later, will 
place us at his mercy. Before thinking 
of peace, then, we must make sure of the 
\future, and render it powerless to injure 
jus. We cannot take too many precautions, 
for we are setting ourselves against the 
manifest desire of the power that bears us. 

The earth has an idea, which is no longer 
ours. She remains convinced that man is 
an animal, in all things like other animals. 
She has not yet observed that he is with- 
drawing himself from the herd. She does 
not yet know that he has climbed her high- 
est mountain-peaks. She has not yet heard 
tell of justice, pity, loyalty, and honor; 
she does not realize what they are, or con- 
founds them with weakness, clumsiness, 
fear, and stupidity. She has stopped short 
at the original certitudes which were indis- 
pensable to the beginnings of life. She is 
lagging behind us; and the space which 
divides us.is rapidly increasing. She thinks 
less quickly; she has not yet had time to 
understand us. Moreover, she does not 
reckon as we do; and, for her, the centuries 
are less than our years, 








It may be that, one day, her thought 
will overtake ours; in the mean time, we 
have to vindicate our advance and to prove 
to ourselves, as we are beginning to do, that 
it is lawful to be in the right as against her, 
that our advance is not fatal, and that it is 
possible to maintain it. 


II 


For it is becoming difficult to argue that 
earth, or nature, is always right and that 
those who do not blindly follow cearth’s 
impulse are necessarily doomed to perish. 
We have learned to observe her more atten- 
tively, and we have won the right to judge 
her. We have discovered that, far from 
being infallible, she is continually making 
mistakes. She gropes and hesitates. She 
does not know precisely what she wants. 
She begins by making stupendous blunders. 
She first peoples the world with uncouth 
and incoherent monsters, not one of which 
is capable of living—these all disappear. 
Gradually she acquires, at the cost of the 
life which she creates, an experience that 
is the cruel fruit of the immeasurable suffer- 
ing which she unfeelingly inflicts. At last, 
she grows wiser, curbs and amends herself, 
returns upon her footsteps, repairs her 
errors, expending her best energies and her 
highest intelligence upon the correction. 

It is incontestable that she is improving 
her methods, that she is more skilful, more 
prudent, less extravagant than at the out- 
set. And yet the fact remains that, in 
every department of life, inevery organism, 
down to our own bodies, there is a survival 
of bad workmanship, of twofold functions, 
of oversights, changes of intention, absurd- 
ities, useless complications, and meaning- 
less waste. We have, therefore, no reason 
to believe that our adversaries are in the 
right because earth is with them. 

Earth does not possess the truth any 
more than we do. She seeks it, as we do, 
and discovers it no more readily. No more 
than ourselves does she seem to know 
whither she is going or whither she is being 
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Artuur Mipp-eton, of the Metropolitan, has a voice of bass quality, yet running 
very high into the baritone, almost to the tenor register. Here you see him singing 
in actual comparison with Edison’s Re-Creation of his voice, to demonstrate that 
one is indistinguishable from the other. Hear Edison’s Re-Creation of Middleton’s 
wonderful voice, then hear Middleton at the Metropolitan, or on concert tour 


AT a ——_} 


UPPOSE Arthur Middleton, of the Met- 
ropolitan, were in fact your week end 
guest, how you and your neighbors would 
enjoy the remarkable range of his wonderful 
bass voice. You and your neighbors can 


he NEW 


Re-Creates, with absolute fidelity, the work 
of the world’s great artists. This is no empty 
assertion. Direct comparison before critical 


What will you have? 


Atalking machine and mere mechanical reproduction, 
or Edison’s new invention and absolute Re-Creation? 


hear Middleton this summer—the exact Re- 
Creation of his voice. Also you can hear the 
other great stars of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Edison’s new art, embodied in his 
new invention, 


EDISON 


audiences of musicians has proved conclu- 
sively that an artist’s voice cannot be distin- 
guished from Edison’s Re-Creation of it. 


Watch your local papers 


for the announcement of a merchant licensed by 
Mr. Edison to demonstrate and sell this new invention 


A catalog and the name of a licensed dealer will be sent to you upon request 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 1046, Orange, N. J. 
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Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenw Sun Sor zoerscd Murti AmDEnCor © 

One student writes: ‘* Before com- 

pleting the lessons, received over 

$1000 for manuscripts sold to 

Woman's Home C ompanion, 

Pictorial Review, McCall's and 

other leading magazines.”’ 

Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Journalism. 
In all, over One Hundred Courses,under 
ee professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
Dr. Esenwein and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 85 Springfield, Mass. 
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Wrincrease Your Efficiency 


The secret of business and social suc- 
cess is the ability toremember. I can 
make your mind an infallible classi- 
fied index from which you can in- 
stantly select thoughts, facts, figures, 
names, faces. Enables you to con- 
centrate, develop self-control, over- 
come bashfulness, address an audi- 
ence. Easy. Simple. The result of 
20 years experience in developing 
memories of thousands. Write today 
for copy, of my book “*How to Re- 
member” and Copyrighted Intensely 
Interesting Memory Test Free; also 
how to obtain FREE copy of my 
book ‘‘How to Speak in Public.” 







Prof. 
Henry 
iene. 


Principal 


Dickson School of Memory, 751 Hearst Bldg. Chicago Ill. 


Get a Job in Custom House 
°z., or Internal Revenue Service 


Let me send you (free) the authori- 
tative information about the many 












aries range up to $1200; Inspector, 

to $2190; Gauger, $1000 to $2000; 
| Weigher, up to $2920; Sampler, to 
Wid ' $1400; Cashier, $1000 to $1875; 

| Deputy Officer, to$3500, etc. They 
are all Civil Service positions—per- 
manent, with interesting work, short 
hours,sure pay andregular vacations. 
In my position of President of the 
Washington Civil ServiceSchool 
I prepare men (also women for **In- 
spectress”, paying up to $1460,) for the Customs and Internal 
Revenue service examinations. My experience (21 yrs. *corres- 
pondence teaching) means a high average in a 
aspeedy appoint- telling abou' 
ment rd you, oF FOR BOOK 292,296 posi- 
I guarantee to tions in U. S. Gov’t and how to get one. 
refund your Itis free. Ask for Book JC6, 
money. EARL HOPKINS, Washington. D. C. 


Do You Like to Draw? 


Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not give you any grand 
prize ifyouanswerthisad. Norwill 
we claim to make you rich in a week. 
But if you are anxious to develop your 
* talent with a successful cartoonist, 80 you 
can make money, senda copy of this pic- 
ture with Ge, in stamps for portfolio of 


cartoons and sample lesson plate, #4 
let us explain. 


THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
839 Leader Building. Cleveland. ¢ 0. 
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Boya Syilabic System—writ ten with only nine characters. 

















































No* ‘positions ""—no**ruled lines’’—no “‘shading’"’—no“ word- 

signs’’—no “‘col notes.” Speedy, practical system that can 

be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For | 
full descriptive matter, free, adc iress | 






(hicago Correspondeace Schools, 939 Unity Building, a ii 


STAMMER wore 


We can cure you. Thousands have been treated 
under our instruction. Established 21 years. Largest 
and most successful school for stammerers intheworld. 
Endorsed everywhere. Send for our free 200 page 
book, ‘‘The Origin and Treatment of Stammering.” 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL ‘iitrontiica: 


a Er High-Grade Instruction 








by CORRESPONDENCE | 


Prepares You for the Bar | 






Four Courses: College, Post-Graduate, Business Law and 

Bar Ex. Review. Classes begin each month. Approved 

by Bench and Bar. University Methods, Standard Text- 

Books, Cases, Moot Court. Graduates Successful 

Special Free Offer — Write today for Catalog 

and Rules for Admission to the Bar and Free Offer. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 

510 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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{ led by that which leads all things. We must 
| not listen to her without inquiry; and we 
| need not distress ourselves or despair 
because we are not of her opinion. We are 
not dealing with an infallible and unchange- 
able wisdom, to oppose which in our 
thoughts would be madness. We are actu- 
ally proving to her that it is she who is in 
the wrong, that man’s reason for existence 
is loftier than that which she provisionally 
assigned to him, that he is already out- 
stripping all that she foresaw, and that she 
| does wrong to delay his advance. 


She is, for that matter, full of good-will, 
is able, on occasion, to recognize her mis- 
takes and to obviate their disastrous 
results, and by no means takes refuge in 
majestic and inflexible self-conceit. If we 
are able to persevere, we shall be able to 
convince her. This will take time, for, I 
repeat, she is slow, though in no wise 
obstinate. It will take time, because a 
very long future is in question, a very 
great change, and the most important 
victory that man has ever hoped to 
win. 


The Hoard 


(Continued from page 48) 


for San Francisco, and there, at last, they 
parted, he, deeply impoverished, to cross 
the continent, and she to spend the rest 
of the summer in the golden West. 

Winter came. And Ryder worked very 
hard at the law. And with what he could 
save from his slender income, he tried to 
get rich quick. This cost him a good deal 
of money, so that, when summer came and 
she, passing through town, telephoned and 
asked him to give her lunch, he had to 
borrow a twenty-dollar bill from a fellow 
clerk. They didn’t eat it all. But they did 
eat some of it, and they taxied what was 

| left. Still, they had more than twenty 
| dollars’ worth of fun and happiness; and, 
among other happy things, they arranged 
what Ryder was to do with his two weeks’ 
vacation. 

These were to be the first two weeks in 
September, and for September and the 
early autumn she had taken a great house 
near Piping Rock, and she purposed to 
fill the guest-rooms of this house with 
young men and young women who rode 
and played tennis and were, in other ways, 
trained to ornament this dull and prosy 
world. Mrs. Beaufort would see to it 
that everybody behaved and had good 
| things to eat and drink and soft motors 

to ride in. 





Iil 


THE very morning after Ryder’s arrival, 
a disagreeable thing happened. As he 
strolled in the box garden before breakfast, 
a young gentleman in a slouch hat ap- 
proached, briskly walking, and said, 

“Ts your name Ryder?” 

“Yes,” said Ryder. 

Whereupon the young gentleman (he 
had a pushing, puritanical face) thrust 
a folded paper into Ryder’s hand. 

““What’s this?” asked Ryder. 

“Tt’s a summons.” 

“What for?” 

“T guess you know, all right. It’s about 
the money you owe to Goodall & Moore.” 

Ryder shrugged his shoulders and put 
the paper in his pocket. 

“T suppose I ought to thank you,” he 
said, “but I don’t. I don’t owe you any 
money, and you’ve got extraordinarily 
abrupt and offensive manners. Good- 
morning.” He turned his back upon a 
raging process-server and walked off. 
| Something caused the raging process- 
| server to look up, and he beheld, in a frame 
| of Virginia creeper, the rose- -pink- -morning 


| | face of the celebrated Miss Brown. 





““Does—the gentleman you were talking 
to owe a lot of money?” she asked. 


“Him?” said the process-server, still 
raging. “‘He owes it all over the shop.” 
And, in so saying, he lied, for he knew 
nothing of Ryder’s affairs whatsoever. 
“Thank you,” said Miss Brown, and 
added lamely, “‘I—just wanted to know.” 
“Sure,” said the process-server; ‘that’s 
all r‘ght. Glad to oblige.” 
‘zat,’ said Miss Brown, pointing, 
“is the short way out. Good-morning.”’ 
“Good morning, miss, and thank you.” 
Miss Brown dressed (for tennis) with 
unusual speed. She wished at the earliest 
opportunity to throw herself on Ryder’s 
mercy for having overheard a_ private 
conversation, and, in return, she hoped 
that he would confess his financial diffi- 
culties, and—but that was too much to 


hope for. Of course he wouldn’t borrow 
from her—she knew that. But it was 
hard to see why he shouldn’t. They were 


such good friends. And if she was sure 
of anything, it was that he liked her for 
herself, and that she liked him for himself, 
and that it was a feeling stronger than 
mere liking, and that—oh, well, suppose 
he even told her that he loved her? 

And she hurried so that in less than an 
hour and a half she had got herself into a 
white shirt-waist, a white-linen skirt, white- 
silk stockings, white tennis-shoes, and those 
other trifles, the equivalents of which mem- 
bers of a sterner (and perhaps vainer) sex 
are usually able to don (tub and shave 
included) in fourteen minutes and a half. 

And, in spite of all her hurry, she did 
not have a chance to take Ryder aside 
and ask his forgiveness. He, with Miss 
Collander and the Simpkins boy, had al- 
ready started for the tennis-court. There 
she found them warming up (that is, 
knocking the balls into the net and over 
the back net) and impatiently waiting 
her arrival. In her hurry, Miss Brown 
had forgotten to leave the great ruby 
which she had bought in Ceylon on her 
dressing-table. It blazed now on the 
fourth finger of her left hand, and, as she 
was left-handed, interfered somewhat 
painfully with her grip on her racquet. 
So she took it off and laid it on a green 
wicker table under one of the great cedar 
trees which surrounded the court. 

At the end of the third hard set, she 
had forgotten all about it. So had the 
others. It was not until they had reached 
the house that she remembered. 

“‘Shucks,” she said; “I’ve left my ring! 
Oh, don’t bother; T’ll send a servant 

But Ryder had darted off, murmuring, 

“No bother at all.” 

Five minutes later, he returned. 

“Tt’s not there,” he said. 
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| AreYOU 
Making 
$5000 


or more a year. i 
important department of business. 
and seventy one (171) answers. An advertisement for a 
—NOT ONE. 


The huge growth of business in America has created thousands of high grade positions paying $1,500 to $5,000 
The need is for men with executive training—men who are ex 
A recent advertisement in a big daily for a $15 a week man brought one hundred 
$5,000 man on 
You can see, therefore, that the $15 a week man had one hundr 


— Put it Over! 


Get This FREE 
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rts, who have specialized in some 


e come peas did not bring a single applicant 
and seventy other men competing 


for the same job. The $5,000 a year position went begging. One big captain of industry recently said, ‘‘Our great 
difficulty is to find men who are properly trained for responsible positions,”’ 


We Train You By MAIL 
for Executive Positions 


Big employers have come to learn that “the school of experience” 
alone, cannot begin to supply the men needed for high-grade positions. 
For that reason there is hardly a state in the Union where employers are 
not urging ambitious men to take the short cut to executive training of- 


fered by the various courses of the LaSalle Extension University. Man- - 


ufacturers, corporations, railroads, mercantile and banking institutions 
are always in need of department and business managers, legally trained 
men, auditors, expert accountants, traffic managers, business and sales 
correspondents, and high grade office men to fill permanent positions 


iat ts Walaalilie 
“Ten Years Promotion 


Hundreds of men who have read this book say it does more to inspire 
the ambitious man for big things than any other book they have ever 
read. A prominent Chi business man recently made this statement 
regarding it: ““Your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion In One’, presents a big, 
practical object lesson which should profit 99 of every hundred men in 
this country. It would pay every person of ambition to get and carefully 


Earn While You Learn 


You can keep on drawing your present salary while we train 
you for an executive position. You can learn in your spare time, 
in your own home. Our courses are thorough in every feature— 
simple, easy, and quickly mastered. The cost is monthly 
payments. There is no reason in the world why you cannot advance 
yourself now, if you are ambitious, will use some of your spare time 
and are willing to invest a few dollars in brain power and self 
capitalization. 

Big employers know that LaSalle training is thorough; that 
behind the le courses stand assets of over $2,000,000, and an 
organization of more than 300 business experts, professional men, 
text writers, instructors and assistants, including recognized authorie 
ties in all departmen 


Bok, FREE 


read this remarkable book even if he has to pay $5 for a copy—the moral 
of success contained in it is so plain, so true and convincing.” 


We will send this book without cost if you will indicat» your interest 
in promotion by using the the coupon below and naming position for which 
you wish toqualify. We willalsosend along free, complete literature explaining how 
you can train for your chosen work without interference with your present duties. 


Earn $35 To $200 A Week 


Which One of These Positions Would You Like To Fill? 


° ° This course and service gives 
Business or Office Manager that broad business training 
for the higher executive positions which require administrative ability 
and that general knowledge necessary to manage department heads, 
minor executives, or a complete business organization—lays the founda- 
tion for advancement to the highest business positions available. 


e (C. P. A.) 500,000 firms provide unlim- 
Executive Accountant ited opportunities for expert cost and 
administrative accountants and auditors. Only 2,000 certified public 


accountants in the U.S. todothe work. Our training prepares you for 
expert accounting work or C. P. A. examinations. 


* Recently enacted rate laws and Interstate 
Traffic Manager Commerce regulations have created thousands 
of high salaried positions with the railroads and big industrial shippers. 
Our training is endorsed by leading railroad officials and traffic experts, 
and prepares you to hold an important railroad orindustrial traffic position. 
Banki 30,000 banks constantly need men with bankingand financial 

ing training. New banks, trust companies and financial insti- 
tutions are being organized daily. Our training will assist you to climb 
quickly to any position requiring a thorough knowledge of modern 
banking practice. 


Legal Counsellor or Attorney at Law (28, 7ined 


—- in business and public life. Our course is of University grade. 
e 14 volumes of text books supplied free, are edited and written in 
plain, comprehensive language by noted legal experts, judges and famous 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 955-R Chicago, Illinois 


law professors. of LL.B. conferred. We guarantee tocoach free 
until successful, any graduate failing to pass any state bar examination. 


. There is always a 
Business and Sales Correspondents pic demand for 
good correspondents who have a command of effective, business-getting 
English. Our course offers an opportunity to train quickly for a high- 
grade position as expert sales and collection correspondent, or copy 
writer. There is hardly an employee who cannot profit largely by taking 
our course, Effective Business English. 


j Make up your mind now to train for a 
ct oO ay & position of dignity and good pay. We 


, have made the way easy for you. Our 
corps of expert in- 


structors will direct 
you step by step, 
and give you un- 
limited personal 
guidance. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


i 4 “The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
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{ Miss Brown merely held out her hand, 
palm up, and smiled. 

“No, really,” he said;”“ 
| She withdrew her hand. 

“You looked on the table?” 

“And under it.” 

Miss Brown felt as if her heart had 
turned to ice. The expression of her face, 
however, did not change. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she said. ‘“‘We’ll 
have a grand look for it later. Will you 
have some of this orange juice or a real 
drink?” He took a real drink. 

Then Miss Brown said that she was 
beginning to feel cold and that she was 
going to change. 

“‘Let’s not say anything about the ring,” 
she said. “It’s sure to turn up.” 

The others sat on for a while and dis- 
cussed the disappearance of this particular 
ring and other mysterious disappearances, 
finished their drinks, and went to their 
rooms to bathe and change. Ryder, 
a cold shower roaring on his shoulders and 
back, whistled blithely. That the girl 
he loved suspected him of having stolen 
her ring did not occur tohim. He hurried 
with his dressing, and returned to the 
tennis-court to make a more minute search 
for the missing jewel. There he found 
Miss Brown. She was seated on the edge 
of the green table, one foot resting on the 
ground, the other swinging clear. 

“Have you found it?” 

Her eyes narrowed, and one corner of 
her mouth lifted slightly. 

“T shall say that I have found it,” she 
said, and, for the second time, she held 
out her hand, palm up. 

“Why,” he said, “you don’t think 
that I’ve taken it for a joke, do you?” 

“JT put it on. this table,” she said, 
“right in the middle—you all saw me do it. 
After we’d finished playing, none of us 
went near the table. I missed my ring, 
and you went back to the court, alone.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and waited 
for him to speak. But he said nothing 
—only looked at her in a puzzled way. 

“Tt was a good-enough short joke,” 
she said, “but it’s not a good long joke.” 

“Why, it’s no joke at all!” he said. 
“Tt wouldn’t enter my head to play such 
|a poor joke. I came back for the ring. 
And it wasn’t on the table.” 

“Phil,” she said, “it’s common knowl- 
edge that you are in debt, and that people 
are pressing youformoney. Why couldn’t 
you come to me—one good friend to an- 
other? I’d have done anything to help 
you.” 

“Why,” he said, “I do owe a little 
money —nothing serious. It’s a little 
less every month. I shall be square 
with the game on November first. I’m 
not in the least worried about money 
matters. I don’t know who can have been 
| telling you inventions about me. I got 

hit in the market in a small way—every- 

body does once or twice before they learn 
| sense—but as for being troubled and wor- 
| ried about money, I’m not.’ 
| “All right,” she said wearily; ‘we'll 
| let it go at that. When I say that I have 
| found the ring, please have the decency 
| not to contradict me.” 
| “Why say what isn’t true?” 

“Why? Because our names have been 
coupled together. Why? Because, if I 
can help it, there shall be no public stigma 


” 


it isn’t. 





on the name of a man who once meant 
much to me.” 

“Upon my soul,” said Ryder, “it’s 
taken me a long time to get your drift! 
But I get it now. I have stolen your ring 
so that I can sell it and pay my debts. 
Did you jump to that conclusion at once, 
and cling to it? Didn’t you even try to 
imagine some other solution? Couldn’t 
there have been somebody hiding among 
the cedars to pounce upon the ring the 
moment our backs were turned?” 

“T shall say,” she said, “that I have 
found the ring. You will say that you 
have been unexpectedly called back to 
town. There is a fast train at three- 
twenty-three.” 

His face was slowly whitening with 
anger. 

“The ring,” she said, “is yours. 
it to you freely and willingly. I hope it 
will put you on your feet, and that I shall 
never hear of you or it again.” 

They were nearing the end of the shaded 
walk. Ryder was trembling with anger, 
but he managed to speak calmly and with 
dignity. 

“In two minutes,” he said, ‘we will be 
at the house, and our friendship, which 
was more than friendship—you know 
that as well as I do—will be history. I 
don’t want it to be history. I want it to 
goon. Look at me, will you? Thanks! 
For the last time of asking, do you believe 
that I have stolen your ring?” There 
was a painful silence. ‘‘Alice,” he said, 
“T give you my word of honor. Do you 
believe now?” 

“Tf belief was a function of the heart,” 
she said, “I couldn’t believe that you 
would be so cowardly and base. But my 
mind——” : 

“Your what?” he asked, with rough 
contempt. 


IV 


PHIL DEAR: 

I’ve telegraphed, and I’ve tried to get you 
on the ’phone. [I'll send this by special mes- 
senger. I’ve done you a terrible wrong. 
You’ve got to forgive me. I am groveling at 


your feet. Iam asking more than forgiveness. 
I want you. I love you with my whole heart 
and soul. It’s always been like that, from the 


first day we met. 

Not an hour ago, I was walking in the 
shrubbery, and I found a secret hiding-place. 
There were little pieces of broken mirror, and 
pieces of bright-colored china, and _ bright- 
colored rags. You always said the crows would 
bring us luck. It was the hoard of the crows 
who roost in the cedars round the tennis-court. 
Right in the midst, in the place of honor, was 
my ruby ring. One must have taken it, that 
awful morning, just after we had left the 
court. And, of course, you didn’t find it, 
you poor, abused darling! And—oh, won’t 
you believe that I’ve been punished enough? 
In all this world you are the only thing that 
counts with me. And won’t you come down 
by the next train and say that you forgive 
me now and that all’s well? Iam so unhappy 
and so frightened. 

ALICE. 


To Philip Ryder, that letter meant the 
love and possession of an extraordinarily 
beautiful girl and the control of fifteen 
or twenty million'dollars. He simply tore 
it in two, and chucked the pieces into his 
waste-paper basket. Then he smiled a 
kind of twisted, tortured smile. 


Gouverneur Morris’s next story, Perfecto, will appear in the October issue. 


I give - 
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c Glo New 
EIU Six66 


A car pre-eminent among seven-passenger sixes sell- 
ing at anything like the price — because it’s — 














A big car—125-inch wheelbase—seats for seven passengers. 


A powerful car —its new Continental-Moon highspeed effi- 
ciency type motor develops 66 horsepower — tremendous power in 
proportion to its weight, and more than the maximum requirement. 


A handsome car— its new double-cowled body, with long, 

sweeping lines (Delauney-Belleville type) is the design used on many 

of the most expensive European cars. The smart slanting windshield, 

and the genuine tan Spanish leather upholstery add further to its : 
many attractions. 


A perfectly controlled car — you can throttle it down to a 
walking gait, or drive at greater speed than most men care totry. A 
quick pressure on the throttle, and the car picks up like a flash. 


A comfortable car — (Moon cars have always been noted for 
their roominess) with seats specially designed to fit and rest the body, 
and with more than ample leg-room in both front and rear compart- 
ments. 


A completely equipped car — its standard equipment headed 
by new Delco-Moon two-unit starting, lighting and ignition system, 
with Bendix automatic drive in connection with starting motor; 
Timken front and rear axles; oversize tires, 35 x 4144; and many other 
features. 


Seven passenger, fully equipped, $1650 


The new Moon Six-43, forty-three horse 
power, five-passenger, fully equipped, $1295 





Literature, describing and illustrating the 
new models, is ready. 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO. St. Louis, U.S. A, 
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flies swarming on the edge of my coffee-cup fell 
into the saucer, dead. I did not taste my 
coffee. 

May 16th—Last night, a shet was fired 
through my door. I have decided to travel to 
Gallipoli with the missionary. 

May 18th—My groom stole and ate an 
orange from my breakfast-tray.” He is dead. 

May 20th—The Reverend Mr. Carew and 
his wife are most kind and sympathetic. They 
are good people, simple, kindly, brave, faithful, 
and fearlessly devoted to God’s service in this 
vile land of treachery and lies. 

May 21st—I have confessed to the Reverend 
Mr. Carew as I, would confess to a priest in 
holy orders. I have told him, all under pledge 
of secrecy. .I told him, also, that the sanctuary 
he offers might be violated with evil conse- 
quences to him, and that I would travel as 
far as Gallipoli with him and then leave. But 
the kind, courageous missionary and his wife 
insist that I remain under the protection which 
he says the flag of his country affords me. If 
I could only get my third set of plans out of the 
country! 

May 22d—To-day, my coffee was again 
poisoned. I don’t know what prevented me 
from tasting it—some vague premonition. A 
pariah dog ate the bread I soaked in it, and 
died before he could yelp. 

It looks to me as though my end were 
inevitable. To-day I gave my bronze figure of 
Erlik, the Yellow Devil, to Mrs. Carew, to 
keep as a dowry for her little daughter, now a 
baby in arms. If it is hollow, as I feel sure, 
there are certain to be one or two jewels in it. 
And the figure itself might bring five hundred 
marks at an antiquary’s. 

May 3o0th—Arrived at the Gallipoli mission. 
Three Turkish ironclads lying close inshore. A 
British cruiser, the Cobra, and an American 
cruiser, the Oneida, appeared about sunset and 
anchored near the ironclads. The bugles on 
deck were plainly audible. If a German war- 
ship appears, I shall carry my box on board. 
My only chance to rehabilitate myself is to 
get the third set of plans to Berlin. 

June tst—In the middle of the religious 
exercises with which the new school is being in- 
augurated, cries of ‘‘ Allah!’ come froma great 
crowd which has gathered. From my window 
where I am writing, I can see how insolent the 
attitude of this Mohammedan riffraff is 
becoming. They spit upon the ground—a 
pebble is tossed at a convert—a sudden shout 
of “Allah!”—pushing and jostling—a lighted 
torch blazes! I take my whip of rhinoceros 
hide and go down into the court to put a stop 
to this insolence 





Her father slowly closed the book. 

“‘Daddy—is that where poor Herr Wilner 
died?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

After a silence, his wife said thought- 
fully, 

“T have always considered it very 
strange that the German government did 
not send for Herr Wilner’s papers.” 

“Probably they did, Mary. And very 
probably Murad Bey told them that the 
papers had been destroyed.” 

“And you never believed it to be your 
duty to send the papers to the German 
government?” 

“No.” 

His wife laid aside her work-basket and 
rose. 

“Come, Ruhannah,” she said, with 


decision; “put everything back into the 
wonder-box.” 
And, .stooping, she lifted and _ laid 


away in it the scowling, menacing Yellow 
Devil. 


\ 
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The Dark Star 


(Continued from page 35) 


And so, every month or two, the wonder- 
box was opened for the child to play with; 
the same story told, extracts from the 
diary read; but these ceremonies, after a 
while, began to recur at lengthening inter- 
vals as the years passed and the child 
grew older. 

And, finally, it was left to her to open the 
box when she desired to, and to read for 
herself the penciled translation of the 
diary which her father had made during 
some of the idle and trying moments of hi. 
isolated and restricted life. And, when she 
had been going to school for some years, 
other and more vivid interests replaced 
her dolls and her wonder-box, but not her 
beloved case of water-colors and crayon 
pencils. 


II 
BROOKHOLLOW 


THE mother, shading the candle with her 
work-worn hand, looked down at the child 
in silence. The subdued light fell on a 
freckled cheek where dark lashes rested, 
on a slim neck and thin shoulders framed 
by a mass of short, curly chestnut hair. 

Though it was still dark, the mill- 
whistle was blowing for six o’clock. Like 
a goblin-horn, it sounded ominously 
through Ruhannah’s dream. She stirred 
in her sleep; her mother stole across the 
room, closed the window, and went away, 
carrying the candle with her. 

At seven, the whistle blew again; the 
child turned over and unclosed her eyes. 
A brassy light glimmered between leafless 
apple branches outside her window. 
Through the frosty radiance of sunrise, a 
blue jay screamed. Ruhannah cuddled 
deeper among the blankets and buried 
the tip of her chilly nose. But the gray 
eyes remained wide open and, under the 
faded quilt, her little ears were listening 
intently. 

Presently, from the floor below, came the 
expected summons. 

“Ruhannah!” 

“Oh, please, mother!” 

“It’s after seven.” 

“T know; I'll be ready in time.” 

“Tt’s after seven, Rue.” 

“T’m so cold, mother dear!’ 

“T closed your window. You may bathe 
and dress down here.” 

‘‘B-r-r-r! I can see my own breath when 
I breathe.” 

““Come down and dress by the kitchen 
range,” repeated her mother. “I’ve warm 
water all ready for you.” 

The brassy light behind the trees was 
becoming golden; slim, bluish shadows 
already. stretched from the base of every 
tree across frozen fields dusted with snow. 

Listening, the child heard her father 
moving heavily about in the adjoining 
room. Then, from below again, 

“Ruhannah!”’ 

“T’m going to get up, mother!” 

“Rue! Obey me!” 

“T’m up! I’m on my way!” She sprang 
out amid a tempest of bedclothes, hopped 
gingerly across the chilly carpet, seized 
her garments in one hand, comb and tooth- 
brush in the other, ran into the hallway, 
and pattered down the stairs. 


’ 


“Mother, could I have my breakfast 
first? I’m so hungry.” 

Her mother turned from the range and 
kissed her as she huddled close to it. The 
sheet of zinc underneath warmed her bare 
feet delightfully. She sighed with satis- 
faction, looked wistfully at the coffee-pot 
simmering, sniffed at the biscuits and 
sizzling ham. ; 

“Could I have one little taste before——” 

“Come, dear; there’s the basin. Bathe 
quickly now.” 

Ruhannah frowned and cast a tragic 
glance upon the tin wash-tub on the kitchen 
floor. Presently she stole over, tested the 
water with her finger-tips, found it not 
unreasonably cold, dropped the night- 
dress from her frail shoulders, and stepped 
into the tub with a perfunctory shiver—a 
thin, overgrown child of fifteen, with pipe- 
stem limbs and every rib apparent. 

Her hair, which had been cropped to 
shoulder-length, seemed to turn from 
chestnut to bronze fire, gleaming and 
crackling under the comb which she hastily 
passed through it before twisting it up. 

“Quickly but thoroughly,” said her 
mother. ‘‘Hasten, Rue!” 

Ruhannah seized soap and sponge, 
gasped, shut her gray eyes tightly, and 
fell to scrubbing with the fury of despair. 

“Don’t splash, dear!” 

“Did you warm my towel, mother?” 

She blindly stretched out one thin and 
dripping arm. Her mother wrapped her 
in a big crash towel from head to foot. 

Later, pulling on stockings and shoes by 
the range, she managed to achieve a but- 
tered biscuit at the same time, and was 
already betraying further designs upon 
another one when her mother sent her to 
set the table in the sitting-room. Thither 
sauntered Ruhannah, partly dressed, still 
dressing. By the nickel-trimmed stove she 
completed her toilet, then hastily laid the 
breakfast-cloth, and arranged the china 
and plated tableware and filled the water- 
pitcher. 

Her father came in on his crutches; she 
hurried from the table, sirup-jug in one 
hand, cruet in the other, and lifted her 
face to be kissed; then she brought hot 
plates, coffee-pot, and platters, and seated 
herself at the table, where her father and 
mother were waiting in silence. When she 
was seated, her father folded his large, 
pallid, bony hands; her mother clasped 
hers on the edge of the table, bowing her 
head, and Ruhannah imitated her. 

*“** For what we are about to receive, make 
us grateful, Eternal Father! This day we 
would go hungry except for thy bounty. 
Without presuming to importune thee, 
may we ask thee to remember all who 
awake hungry on this winter day? Amen.’” 

Ruhannah became instantly very busy 
with her breakfast. The cat beside her 
chair purred loudly and rose at intervals 
on its hind legs to twitch her dress; and 
Ruhannah occasionally bestowed alms 
and conversation upon it. 

“Rue,” said her mother, “you should 
try to do better with your algebra this 
week.” 

“Yes; I do really mean to.” 

“Have you had any more bad-conduct 
marks?” 

“Ves, mother.” 
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STRENGTH—ECONOMY-—-SERVICE 


SAXON “SIX” 


A big, roomy, light-weight, 
5-passenger touring car; 
yacht-line design; lustrous 
finish of lasting newness; 
112-inch wheelbase; light- 
weight six-cylinder high- 
speed motor, of Saxon de- 
sign manufactured to Saxon 
specifications by the Con- 
tinental Motor Company, 
of marked power on mini- 
mum gasoline consumption; 
2%-inch bore x 44-inch 
stroke; 32-inch x 314-inch 
tires; two-unit electric 
starting and lighting sys- 
tem by Wagner; Timken 
axles and full Timken bear- 
ings throughout the chassis; 
Rayfield carburetor; hel- 
ical bevel gears; linoleum 
covered, aluminum bound 
running boards and floor- 
boards; demountable rims; 

- and a score more of further 
refinements. 


These three words constitute 
the pledge the Saxon Motor 
Car Company makes Saxon 
owners. 


They are to this company all 
that “his word of honor’ is 
to a man of fine character. 


They typify the essential 
characteristics of Saxon cars. 
They epitomize the Saxon 
idea—the idea that brought 
the Saxon Motor Car Com- 
pany into being and that is 
the cornerstone of its success. 
It is not merely an advertis- 
ing slogan but a_ business 
ideal—an ideal that is given 
concrete expression in Saxon 
cars. 


The first word, STRENGTH, 
implies not alone the ability 
to carry a certain load but 
the ability to carry it in- 
definitely under all condi- 
tions and with ease. It em- 
braces the quality of endur- 
ance. 


ECONOMY, as_ used here, 
refers to both first and last 
cost. In the case of the 
former, the latest manufac- 
turing and marketing meth- 


ods, the ablest engineering 
skill, and the advantages of 
big output have been com- 
bined to bring the first cost 
of Saxon cars to the lowest 
limit compatible with their 
character. 


In the case of the latter, 
skilled design and fine qual- 
ity materials have produced 
a car which will give the 
greatest number of miles of 
safe and comfortable travel 
at least expense. 


SERVICE, means day in and 
day out availability to the 
owner. It means square deal- 
ing on the part of the Saxon 
Motor Car Company and 
every dealer in its organiza- 
tion. It means absolute satis- 
faction to the man who pays 
his money for a Saxon. No 
car can give more. No car 
can give less and long retain 
the respect of the motor car 
purchasing public. 


Your nearest Saxon dealer has 
some interesting facts to give 
you about 
Saxon “Six” Touring Car, 
$815; of Saxon “Six’’ Road- 
ster, $815; and of Saxon 
‘Four’ Roadster, $395. 


the abilities of - 


SAXON ROADSTER 


A handsome, rugged, pow- 
erful roadster; stream-line 
design; 96-inch wheelbase; 
28-inch x 3-inch tires; 15 
h. p. L-head, high-speed 
motor of unusual power, 
smoothness, quietness, flex- ~ 
ibility, operative economy ~ 
and coolness under. all con-.” 
ditions; four cylinders cast 

en bloc; oul case inte- . 
gral; 234 -inch bore x 4-inch 
stroke; 40-inch seat; three- 
speed sliding gear trans- 
mission (only standard 
roadster under $400 with 
three-speed transmission); 
Timken axles; Hyatt quiet 
bearings; honeycomb radi- 
ator; dryplate clutch; ven- 
tilating windshield; _ sig- 
nal lamps at side; adjustable 
pedals; vanadium steel can- 
tilever springs; and fifteen 
additional improvements. 
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SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


THE SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION DOES NOT ANNOUNCE YEARLY MODELS 
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Her father lifted his mild, dreamy eyes 
of an invalid. Her mother asked, 

“What for?” 

“For wasting my time in study-hour,” 
said the girl truthfully. 

“Were you drawing?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Rue! Again! Why do you persist in 
drawing pictures in your copy-books 
when you have an hour’s lesson in drawing 
every week? Besides, you may draw 
pictures at home whenever you wish.” 

“T don’t exactly know why,” replied 
the girl slowly. “It just happens before 
I notice what I am doing. Of course,” she 
explained, “I do recollect that I oughtn’t 
to be drawing in study-hour. But that’s 
after I’ve begun, and then it seems a pity 
not to finish.” 

Her mother looked across the table at 
her husband. 

“Speak to her seriously, Wilbur.” 

The Reverend Mr. Carew looked sol- 
emnly at his long-legged and rapidly 
growing daughter, whose gray eyes gazed 
back into her father’s sallow visage. 

“Rue,” he said, in his colorless voice, 
“try to get all you can out of your school. 
I haven’t sufficient means to educate you 
in drawing and in similar accomplishments. 
So get all you can out of your school, 
because, some day, you will have to help 
yourself, and perhaps help us a little.” 

He bent his head with a detached air 
and sat gazing mildly at vacancy—already, 
perhaps, forgetting what the conversation 
was about. 

“Mother?” 

“What, Rue?” 

“What am I going to do to earn my 
living?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you mean I must go into the mill, 
like everybody else?” 

“There are other things. Girls work at 
many things in these days.” 

“What kind of things?”’ 

“They may learn to keep accounts, 
help in shops.” 

“Tf father could afford it, couldn’t I 
learn to do something more interesting? 
What do girls work at whose fathers can 
afford to let them learn how to work?” 

“They may become teachers, learn 
stenography and typewriting; they can, of 
course, become dressmakers; they can 
nurse dy 

“Mother?” 

7 Mes?” 

“Could I choose the business of drawing 
pictures? I know how.” 

“Dear, I don’t believe it is practical 

9 








to 

“Couldn’t I draw pictures for books 
and magazines? Everybody says I draw 
very nicely. You say so, too. Couldn’t 
I earn enough money to live on and to 
take care of you and father?” 

Wilbur Carew looked up from his 
reverie. 

“To learn to draw correctly and with 
taste,” he said, in his gentle, pedantic 
voice, ‘requires a special training which 
we cannot afford to give you, Ruhannah.”’ 

“Must I wait till I’m twenty-five before 
I can have my money?” she asked for the 
hundredth time. ‘I do so need it to edu- 
cate myself. Why did grandma do such a 
thing, mother?” 

“Your grandmother never supposed 
you would need the money until you were 
a grown woman, dear. Your father and I 
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were young, vigorous, full of energy; your 
father’s income was ample for us then.” 

“Have I got to marry a man before I 
can get enough money to take lessons in 
drawing with?” 

Her mother’s drawn smile was not very 
genuine. When a child asks such questions, 
no mother finds it easy to smile. 

“Tf you marry, dear, it is not likely 
you'll marry in order to take lessons in 
drawing. Twenty-five is not old. If you 
still desire to study art, you will be able 
to do so.” 

“Twenty-five!” repeated Rue, aghast. 
“T’'ll be an old woman.” 

“Many begin their life’s work at an 
older age.” 

“Mother, I’d rather marry somebody 
and begin to study art. Oh, don’t you 
think that, even now, I could support 
myself by making pictures for magazines 
—don’t you, mother dear?” 

“Rue, as your father explained, a special 
course of instruction is necessary before 
one can become an artist.” 

“But I do draw very nicely!” She 
slipped from her chair, ran to the old 
secretary where the accumulated master- 
pieces of her brief career were treasured, 
and brought them for her parents’ inspec- 
tion, as she had brought them many times 
before. 

Her father looked at them listlessly; he 
did not understand such things. Her 
mother took them, one by one, from 
Ruhannah’s eager hands and examined 
these grimy records of her daughter’s 
childhood. There were drawings of every 
description in pencil, in crayon, in mussy 
water-colors, done on scraps of paper of 
every shape and size. The mother knew 
them all by heart, every single one, but 
she examined each with a devotion and 
an interest forever new. 

There were many pictures of the cat; 
many of her parents, too—odd, shaky, 
smeared portraits, all out of proportion but 
usually recognizable. A few landscapes 
varied the collection—a view or two of the 
stone bridge opposite, a careful drawing 
of the ruined paper-mill. But the majority 
of the subjects were purely imaginary— 
pictures of demons and angels, of damsels 
and fairy princess—paragons of beauty— 
with castles on adjacent crags and swans 
adorning convenient ponds. 

Her mother rose after a few moments, 
laid aside the pile of drawings, went to the 
kitchen, and returned with her daughter’s 
schoolbooks and lunch-basket. 

“Rue, you'll be late again. Get on your 
rubbers immediately.” 

The child’s shabby winter coat was 
already too short in skirt and sleeve and 
could be lengthened no further. She 
pulled the blue toboggan-cap over her head, 
took a hasty osculatory leave of her father, 
seized books and lunch-basket, and fol- 
lowed her mother to the door. 

Below the house, the Brookhollow road 
ran south across an old stone bridge and 
around a hill to Gayfield, half a mile away. 

Rue, drawing on her woolen gloves, 
looked up at her mother. Her lip trembled 
very slightly. She said: 

“T wouldn’t know 
couldn’t draw pictures. When I draw a 
princess, I mean her for myself. It is 
pleasant to pretend to live with swans.” 

She opened the door, paused on the 
step; the frosty breath drifted from her 
lips. Then she looked back over her 


what to do if I 


shoulder; her mother kissed her, held her 
tightly for a moment. 

“Tf I’m to be forbidden to draw pic- 
tures,’ repeated the girl, “I don’t know 
what will become of me. Because I really 
live there—in the pictures I make.” 

“We'll talk it over this evening, darling. 
Don’t draw in study-hour any more, will 
you?” 

“T’ll try to remember, mother.” 


When the spindle-limbed, boyish figure 
had sped away beyond sight, Mrs. Carew 
shut the door, drew her wool shawl closer, 
and returned slowly to the sitting-room. 
Her husband, deep in a padded rocking- 
chair by the window, was already absorbed 
in the volume which lay open on his knees 
—the life of the Reverend Adoniram Jud- 
son—one.of the world’s good men. Ruhan- 
nah had named the cat after him. 

His wife seated herself. She had dishes 
to do, two bedrooms, preparations for the 
noonday dinner—the usual and unchange- 
able routine. She turned and looked out of 
the window across brown fields thinly 
powdered with snow. Along a brawling, 
wintry-dark brook, fringed with gray 
alders, ran the Brookhollow road. Clumps 
of pines and elms bordered it. There was 
nothing else to see except a distant crow 
in a ten-acre lot, walking solemnly about 
all alone by himself—like the vultures 
that wandered through the compound that 
dreadful day in May, she thought involun- 
tarily. 

But it was a far cry from Trebizond to 
Brookhollow. And her husband was 
obliged to give it up after the last mas- 
sacre, when every convert had been dragged 
out and killed in the floating shadow of the 
Stars and Stripes, . languidly _ brilliant 
overhead. 

For the Sublime Porte and the Kurds 
had had their usual way at last; there was 
nothing left of the mission; school and 
converts were gone, her wounded husband, 
her baby, and herself refugees in a foreign 
consulate. 

The Koran says, “‘ Woe to those who pray 
and in their prayers are careless.” 

The Koran also says, ‘In the name of 
God the Compassionate, the Merciful: 
What thinkest thou of him who treateth 
our religion as a lie?” 

Mrs. Carew and her crippled husband 
knew now what the Sublime Porte 
thought about it, and what was the opinion 
of the Kurdish cavalry concerning mis- 
sionaries and converts who treated the 
Moslem religion as a lie. 

She looked at her pallid and crippled 
husband. He was still reading; his 
crutches lay beside him on the floor. She 
turned her eyes to the window. Out there, 
the solitary crow was still walking busily 
about in the frozen pasture. And again 
she remembered the vultures that hulked 
and waddled amid the débris of the burned 
mission. Only that had been in May, and 
above the sunny silence in that place of 
death sounded the unbroken and awful 
humming of a million million flies. 





And so, her husband being now hope- 
lessly broken and useless, they had come 
back with their child Ruhannah to their 
home in Brookhollow. Here, they had 
lived ever since; here, her gray life was 
passing; here, her daughter was already 
emerging into womanhood amid the stark, 
unlovely environment of a country cross- 
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Hard Day’s Work 


rub the tired muscles with a few drops of the soothing, re- 
freshing, antiseptic liniment Absorbine, Jr. You: will find it 
pleasant and convenient to use and remarkably efficacious. 

This liniment invigorates jaded muscles, limbers the joints 
and prevents second day soreness and lameness after a stren- 
uous, tiresome day of sport or work. 

America’s best athletes and trainers use ABSORBINE, 
JR., to relieve strains and wrenches and also as a rub-down 
before vigorous exercise to prevent these conditions. 


ABSORBINE 8 


a] ay baka stoma TI th a 
TRADE MARK AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
combines efficiency with safety. It is made of pure herbs, 
many of which are grown on my own farms, and is positively 
non-poisonous. 
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Then too, ABSORBINE, JR., is a germicide-—a safe, PBpsmme 7... 20.0 usel 
powerful germicide which makes it especially valuable as an TAT PAUL or. wonrTeeaal 
application for cuts, bruises and sores. No danger of infec- ——-—— 
tion if Absorbine, Jr., is applied promptly. A _ bottle of 
Absorbine, Jr., kept handy for emergencies, is excellent 
health and accident insurance. 

It is concentrated and economical—a few drops only are required at an appli- 
cation. One ounce of Absorbine, Jr., to a quart of water or witch hazel makes a 
general purpose liniment of more than average efficacy and is also antiseptic and 
germicidal. 


USE ABSORBINE, JR.— 


To reduce sprains, swellings, inflamed conditions, enlarged veins or glands. 

To relieve aches and pains and stop lameness. 

To reduce soft bunches, such as wens and weeping sinews. Absorbine, Jr., penetrates quickly 
and assists nature in bringing about a resolution and dissolution of the deposits. 

To cleanse and heal cuts, lacerations and wounds. 

Whenever a high-grade liniment or a positive germicide is indicated. 

To spray the throat if sore or infected—a 10% or 20% solution of Absorbine, Jr., is healing 
and soothing and will destroy bacteria. 

ABSORBINE, JR., more than satisfies others and will do the same for you. 


i 
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- 
What others say about Absorbine, Jr. 
Extracts from recent reports from satisfied users: 

“Absorbine, Jr., does just what you say it will do.” 

“As long as I live, Absorbine, Jr., will be in my house as a family medicine.” 

“T used Absorbine, Jr., the other day for a severe bruise on the knee with entirely satisfactory 
results.” 

“T think Absorbine, Jr., is the best preparation ever put out for use in case: of superficial or deep— 
seated inflammation and I shall certainly use it in the future whenever indicated in my practice.” 

“Your generous sample made so good that a large size bottle was bought. It is all right—shall not 
be without it in future.” 

“T certainly thank you for sending me the trial bottle as I would not be without it in the house. 
I have never found anything so soothing and pleasant to use and at the same time so clean.” 

(Complete reports with names and addresses mailed on request.) 


A 


Absorbine, Jr., is sold by leading druggists at $1.00 per bottle or sent direct postpaid. 


. . will be mailed to your address upon receipt of Iocin stamps. Send 
A Liberal Trial Bottle for trial bottle or procure regular size from your druggist today. 


W. F. Young, P.D.F., 66 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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“Kneel to the 
lgesiim 


How much real life 


there was in that cld 
game — “‘Kneel to the 
prettiest, bow to the wit- 
tiest, and kiss the one you love the best.” 
Man has always worshipped beauty. No 


wonder women desire it. 
9. Milkweed 
Ingram Ss Cream 


50c and $1.00 at or, 






| 
| 
Preserves Good Complexions — Improves Bad Complexions | county- -seat, 


Its use overcomes skin disorders and sallowness, 
as well as undue redness, sunburn and freckles—a 
necessity for the girl of blooming beauty or for her 
who shows signs of years or nerve strain. You are 
young but once. 
Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder 
beautifies and /asts. 5oc—in four shades. Don't 
be afraid to use Rouge if it’s Ingram’s—the 
“pink of perfection.” 


Ingram Offer 


Send us 6c in stamps to cover cost of 
packing and mailing, and get free 
our Guest Room Package containing 
Ingram’s Face Powder and Rouge in 
novel purse packets, and Milkweed 
Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder, and 
Perfume in Guest Room sizes. Address 
Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont. 40 Tenth St., Detroit,U.S,A. 





Are You Going to 


You can look young always. 
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roads, arid in summer, iron-naked in 
| winter, with no horizon except the Gayfield 
hills, no outlook save the Brookhollow 
road. And that led to the mill. 

She had done what she could—was still 
doing. But there was nothing to save. 
Her child’s destiny seemed to be fixed. 

Her husband corresponded With the 
Board of Missions, wrote now and then 
for the Christian Pioneer, and lived on the 
scanty pension allowed to those who, like 
himself, had become incapacitated in line 
| of duty. There was no other income. 
There was, however, the six thousand 
| dollars left to Ruhannah by her grand- 
| mother, slowly accumulating interest in 

the Mohawk Bank at Orangeville, the 
and not to be withdrawn, 
under the terms of the will, until the day 
Ruhannah married or attained, unmarried, 
her twenty-fifth year. 

Neither principal nor interest of this 
| legacy was available at present. Life in 
| the Carew family at Brookhollow was hard 
| sledding, and bade fair to continue so 
indefinitely. 








The life of Ruhannah’s father was passed 
in reading or in gazing silently from the 
window—a tall, sallow, bearded man with 
the eyes of a dreaming martyr and the 
hands of an invalid, who still saw in the 
| winter sky, across brown, snow-powdered 
| fields, the minarets of Trebizond. 


spiritual acquiescence, life was passing in 
somber shadows for this middle-aged 
man who had been hopelessly crushed in 
Christ’s service, and who had ‘never 
regretted that service, never complained, 
never doubted the wisdom and the mercy 
of his Jeader’s inscrutable maneuvers with 
the soldiers who enlist to follow him. As 
far as that is concerned, the Reverend 





College This Fall? 


The Educational Bureau 

of the Chicago Examiner 

Wiil gladly supply without charge in- | 

formation and catalogues of the best 

schools and colleges in the country. 

A college man is at the head of our | 

Bureau. Service cheerfully rendered 

gratis to any school head or to any 
individual making application to 
Educational Bureau 


Chicago Examiner 
Room 201, Hearst Building Chicago, Ill. 
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CENTS A DAY Bue THIS 


Brand New, Standard 
$100, 1916 Model 

REX VISIBLE As iss Than 
Wholesale! 
2-color ribbon, back spacer, tabulator, 
wide carriage, auto. line lock,etc. No 
money down. 10 year Guarantee. To 
boost sales for 10 days, a complete $30 
Typewritix ¢ Course FREE with each 
10 days’ trial. Don’t pay even $10 fora 
typewriter until you get our price offer. 
REX Typewriter Co., Dept.149 
1811 Steger Bidg., Chicago 
























COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. 
Illustrators and cartoonists earn from 
$20 to $125 a week or more. My practical 
system of personal individual lessons by 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers L4 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. F 

Send me your sketch of President Wil- ») 
son with 6c in stamps and I will send you 
atest lesson plate,also collection of draw= 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 
The Landon Schoo! of Wustrating and Cartooning, 

1439 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


Wilbur Carew had been born with a 
believing mind; doubt of divine goodness 
in Deity was impossible for him, doubt of 
human goodness almost as difficult. 

Such men have little chance in a brisk, 
busy, and jaunty world; but they prefer 
| it should be that way with them. And of 
these few believers in the goodness of God 
and man are our fools and gentlemen 
composed. 

On that dreadful day, the Kurd who had 
mangled him so frightfully that he recov- 
ered only to limp through life on crutches 
bent over him and shouted in his face, 

“Now, you Christian dog, before I cut 


| your throat, show me how this Christ of 


yours can be a god!” 

“Ts it necessary,” replied the missionary 
faintly, ‘to light a candle in order to show 
a man the midday sun?” 

Which was possibly what saved his life 
and the lives of his wife and child. Your 
Moslem adores and understands such 
figurative answers. So he left the Reverend 
Mr. Carew lying half dead in the black- 
ened doorway, and started cheerfully after 


| a frightened convert praying under the 
| compound wall. 


Ill 
IN EMBRYO 


A CHILD on the floor, flat on her stomach 
in the red light of the stove, drawing 
pictures; her mother by the shaded lamp 
mending stockings; her father reading; a 
faint odor of kerosene from the glass lamp 


In reading, in reflection, in dreaming, in - 


in the room, and the rattle of sleet on roof 
and window—this was one of her childhood 
memories which never faded through all 
the years of Ruhannah’s life. 

Of her, waking hours, she preferred that 
hour after supper where, lying prone on 
the worn carpet with pencil and paper, just 
outside the lamp’s yellow circle of light, 
her youthful imagination kindled and 
caught fire. 

For, at that hour, the magic of the stove’s 
glowing eyes transformed the sitting-room 
chairs to furtive watchers of herself, made 
of her mother’s work-table a sly and spid- 
ery thing on legs, crouching in ambush, 
bewitched the ancient cottage-piano so 
that its ivory keys menaced her like a row 
of monstrous teeth. 

She adored it all. The tall secretary 
stared at her with owlish significance. 
Through that neutral veil, where lamplight 
and shadow meet upon the wall, the 
engraved portrait of a famous and godly 
missionary peered down at her out of 
altered and malicious eyes; the claw-footed 
haircloth sofa was a stealthy creature 
offering to entrap her with wide, inviting 
arms; three folded umbrellas leaned over 
the edge of their shadowy stand, looking 
down at her like scrawny and baleful birds, 
ready to peck at her with crooked handles. 
And as for Adoniram, the lank black cat, 
the child’s restless creative fancy was ever 
transforming him from goblin into warlock, 
from hydra to hippogriff, until the earnest- 
ness of pretense sent agreeable shivers down 
her back and she edged a trifle nearer to 
her mother. 

But when pretense became a bit too real 
and too grotesque, she had always a perfect 
antidote. It was merely necessary to make 
a quick picture of an angel or two, a fairy 
prince, a swan, and she felt herself in their 
company and delightfully protected. 


There was a night when the flowing roar 
of the gale outside filled the lamplit silence; 
when the snow was drifting level with the 
window-sills, when Adoniram, unable to 
prowl abroad, lay curled up tight and sound 
asleep beside her where she sat on the 
carpet in the stove-radiance. 
drawing castles and swans, she had been 
listening to her father reading passages 
aloud from the book on his knees to her 
mother, who was sewing by the lamp. 

Presently he continued his reading. 


I asked Alaro the angel, 

“Which place is this, and which people are 
these?” 

And he answered: 

“‘This place is the star-track, and these are 
they who, in the world, offered no prayers and 
chanted no liturgies. Through other works 
they have attained felicity.” 


Her mother nodded, continuing to sew. 
Ruhannah considered what her father had 


read, then, 

“Father?” 

“Ves?” He looked down at her ab- 
sently. 


“What were you reading?” 
‘A quotation from the ‘Sacred Anthol- 
9”) 

ogy. 

“Tsn’t prayer really necessary?” 

Her mother said, 

“Ves, dear.” 

“Then how did those people who offered 
no prayers go to heaven?” 

Her father said: 

“Eternal life is not attained by praise 
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A 20th Century Genie 


WhenAladdinrubbed his lamp out jumped a Genie to perform wonders. 


When you take the cork out of a bottle of 3-in-One Oil, a 20th cen- 
tury wonder-worker is instantly ready to perform many tasks for you. 


3-in-One Oil 


has 79 separate and distinct uses. 


and a money-saver. 
to the housewives’ pleasure. 


For Sewing Machines 


3-in-One not only penetrates to 
every friction point and lubricates 
pertectly but it also works dirt, gum, 
and dust out of all the bearings. A 
sewing machine oiled with 3-in-One 
wears much longer and works much 
easier. 3-in-One also polishes the 
wooden case and keeps the nickeled 
parts bright. 

For Dustless Dusting 
Make a Dustless Duster yourself. 
Here’s the way: Moistena soft cloth 
with a few drops of 3-in-One. Let 
stand till the oil permeates the whole 
cloth. That’sall. When you wipe 
your furniture with this cloth it will 
collect and hold every speck of dust. 
3-in-One contains no acid or grease— 
nothing to injure the finest finish. 


For Polish Mops 


Make a 3-in-One Polish Mop at a 
cost ot but a few cents: Take any 
ordinary mop and cut it off about 
four inches from the handle. Moisten 
with 3-in-One and let it stand until 


- the oil permeates every strand. This 


mop will pick up all dust and lint 
and keep your hardwood or painted 
floors, linoleum or oil cloth in per- 
fect condition. 
















It is a labor-saver, a time-saver 
It lessens the toil of keeping house and adds 







For Men 


3-in-One makes shaving easier and 
enables any man to get double the 
number of shaves out of a safety 
blade. Before and after each shave 
moisten thumb and finger with 3-in- 
One and draw blade between. This 
prevents moisture from causing rust 
on the microscopic edge. A few 
drops of 3-in-One regularly on strop 
or stropper keeps the razor keen. 


3-in-One also keeps tools in order 
and lubricates everything about the 
house or office that works. 


Those are just a few of the 79 3-in- 
One uses. Learn end profit by the 
other uses too. Let the 2oth Cen- 
tury Genie perform to his utmost in 
your home. Send now for booklet 
describing fully the whole 79 uses 
and giving complete directions re- 
gardingthem. If you write at once 
we will enclose a generous 


FREE SAMPLE OF 
3-IN-ONE 
3-in-One is sold by all stores in 


bottles at roc, 25c, 50c, and in 
Handy Oil Cans for 25c. 


3-IN-OIL COMPANY 


42 E. P. BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
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Relieves Callouses 
bunions and sore feet 


by removing 
the cause. 


They are almost invari- 
ably caused by pressure 
from a dislocated bone, 
which makes the skin 
harden and become sore. 


WiZ@la ADJUSTABLE 
CALLOUS REMOVER 
and ARCH BUILDER 


by means of soft rubber inserts in 
pockets, supports the bone in nor- 
mal position, and the trouble soon 
disappears. Relief is immediate. 
No metal. Soft, flexible, feather- 
weight, 


If you have any form of foot 
trouble, write for free book **Or- 
thopraxy of the Foot,” a com- 
plete treatise on foot troubles. 


WIZARD FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 


319 No. 10th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pay as You 


puine Lachnite for 10 f 
avery Se test. 
ond send it back at our 
expense. If you decide to buy pay only 
a fewcents a month. Write for catalog, 


Set In Solid Gold 
Lachnite Gems keep their dazz 
forever. Cut by diamond cutters. 
diamond tests—fire—acid and cut glass. 
Wri y for new jewelry book—free, 
‘ HAROLD LACHMAN co. 

O s. chigan a 


==--,\ Write today for our new 171-page book 
Hie “¥ on **The Power of Law Training.?2 Jt carries 
\\ a vital and inspiring message to every Cnitions 


man, Find out about the opportuniti t await 
the oF trained man. Find out how you can earn 


ee neere oe re law pignt in your own home. 


lo s absolutely FREE. 
Write now while we are making a 
. ‘especial reduced price offer. 
American Correspondence Schcol of Law 
1046 Manhattan Bidz. Chicago, 


ACCOUNTING 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


We nit you to pass the C, P, A. examination and earn from 
$2500 to $10,000 a year. Courses in Bookkeeping, Theory, 
Practical and Cost Accounting,Auditing and Law. Instruc- 
tion is practical, capable and thorough. Write for Book H. 
Dept. H, Universal Business Institute, 17 Madison Ave., N. ¥, 
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or prayer alone, Ruhannah. Those things 
which alone justify prayer are also neces- 
sary.” 

“What are they?” 

“What we really think and what we do 
—both only in Christ’s name. Without 
these, nothing else counts very much— 
neither form nor convention nor those 
individual garments called creed and 
denomination which belief usually wears 
throughout the world.” 

Her mother, sewing, glanced gravely 
down at her daughter. 

“Your father is very tolerant of what 
other people believe—as long as they really 
do believe. Your father thinks that Christ 
would have found friends in Buddha and 
Mohammed.” 

“Do such people go to heaven?” asked 
Ruhannah, astonished. 

“Listen,” said her 
again. 


father, reading 


I came to a place and I saw the souls of the 
liberal, adorned above all other souls in 
splendor. And it seemed to me sublime. 

I saw the souls of the truthful, who walked in 
lofty splendor. And it seemed to me sublime. 

I saw the souls of teachers and inquirers; 
I saw the friendly souls of interceders and 
peacemakers; and these walked brilliantly in 
the light. And it seemed to me sublime. 


He turned to his wife. 

“To see and know is sublime. We 
know, Mary; and Ruhannah is intelligent. 
But, in spite of her faith in what she has 
learned from us, like us she must, one day, 
travel the common way, seeking for herself 
the reasons and the evidences of immor- 
tality.” 

“Perhaps her faith, Wilbur ng 

“Perhaps. But with the intelligent, 
faith, which is emotional, usually follows 
belief, and belief comes only from reason- 
ing. I think that Ruhannah is destined to 
travel the way of all intelligence when she 

lis ready to think for herself.” 

“T am ready now,” said the girl. “Ihave 
faith in our Lord Jesus and in my father 
and mother.”’ 

Her father looked at her. 
| “TItis good building-material. Some day, 
God willing, you shall build a+very lofty 
\temple with it. But the foundation of the 
jtemple must first be certain. Intelligence 
ultimately requires reasons for belief. You 
shall have to seek them for yourself, 
|Ruhannah; then, on them build your 
shrine of faith, and nothing shall shake it 
down.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“And I cannot explain. Only this: 
As you grow older, all around you in the 
world you will become aware of people, 
countless millions and millions of people, 
asking themselves—ready with the slight- 
est encouragement, or without it, to ask 
you the question which is the most vital 
of all questions to them. And whatever 
way it is answered, always they ask for 
evidence. You, too, will one day ask for 
evidence. All the world asks for it. But few 
recognize it as evidence when it is offered.” 
He closed his book and dropped a heavy 
hand upon it. ‘‘Amid the myriad pursuits 
and interests and trades and professions 
of the human race, amid their multitudi- 
nous aspirations, perplexities, doubts, pas- 
sions, endeavors, deep within every intelli- 
gent man remains one dominant desire, 
one persistent question to be answered 
if possible.” 





‘What desire, father?” 

“The universal desire for another 
chance—for immortality. Man’s never- 
ending demand for evidence of an immor- 
tality which shall terminate for him the 
most tremendous of all uncertainties, which 
shall solve for him the most vital of all 
questions: What is to become of him after 
physical death? Is he to live again? Is 
he to see once more those whom he loved 
the best?” 

Ruhannah sat thinking in the red stove- 
light, cross-legged, her slim ankles clasped 
in either hand. 

“But our souls are immortal,” she said, 
at last. 

“Ves,” 

“Our Lord Jesus has said it.” 

“Veg 

PE aa why should anybody not believe 
iti 

“Try to believe it always. Particularly 
after your mother and I are no longer here, 
try to believe it. You are unusually intelli- 
gent, and, if, some day, your intelligence 
discovers that it requires evidence for 
belief, seek for that evidence. It is 
obtainable. Try to recognize it when you 
encounter it. Only, in any event, remem- 
ber this: Never alter your early faith; 
never destroy your childhood’s belief until 
evidence to prove the contrary convinces 
you. 

“No. There is no such evidence, is 
there, father?” 

“T know of none.” 

“Then,” said the girl calmly, “I will 
take Christ’s evidence that I shall live 
again if I do no evil. Father?” 

Ves,’ . 

“Ts there any evidence that Adoniram 
has no soul?” 

“T know of none.” 

“Ts there any that he has a soul?” 

“Ves; I think there is.” 

“Are you sure?”’ 

“Not entirely.” 

“T wonder,” mused the girl, looking 
gravely at the sleeping cat. 

It was the first serious doubt that 
Ruhannah had ever entertained in her 
brief career. 

That night, she dreamed of the Yellow 
Devil in Herr Wilner’s box, and, awaking, 
remembered her dream. It seemed odd, 
too, because she had not even thought of 
the Yellow Devil for over a year. 

But the menacing Mongol figure seemed 
bound to intrude into her life once more 
and demand her attention as though 
resentful of long oblivion and neglect; for, 
a week later, an old missionary from Indo- 
China—a native Chinese—who had lec- 
tured at the Baptist Church in Gayfield 
the previous evening, came to pay his 
respects to the Reverend Wilbur Carew. 
And Rue had taken the Yellow Devil from 
the olive-wood box that day and was 
busily making a pencil drawing of it. 

At sight of the figure, the native mis- 
sionary’s narrow almond eyes opened 
extremely wide, and he leaned on the table 
and regarded the bronze demon very 
intently. Then he took from his pocket and 
adjusted to his button-nose a pair of large 
horn-rimmed spectacles; and he carefully 
examined the Chinese characters engraved 
on the base of the ancient bronze, following 
them slowly with a yellow and clawlike 
forefinger. 4 

“Can you read what is written there?” 
inquired the Reverend Mr. Carew. 
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HAT greatest dandy of all 
times, Beau Brummel, set 
great value on the smooth- 
ness of his face. After shaving, 


KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER 


BEAV BRVMMEL 


a Single hair annoyed him 


his custom was to go over his 
face with a pair of nippers. Hairs 
that survived the razor were 
pulled out by the roots. 

Brummel was famous for his 
grooming at a time when good 
grooming was the exception and 
defects were covered with patches 
and paint. 

Today in any gathering of 
business men you will see the 
freshness of face and ruddiness 
of skin that is due to the tonic 
effect of a daily Gillette shave. 

Just lather briskly, rub in well: 
use the Gillette with an angle 
stroke: dip the face in cool water 
and pat dry with a soft towel. 


A Gillette shave is quick and cool, safe and sani- 
tary. It is velvet-smooth, no matter how wiry the 
beard or tender the skin. Adjust the handle for a 
light or a close shave. A keen, fresh blade is always 
ready. No stropping—no honing. Prices $5 to $50. 
Blades 50c to $1. the packet. Dealers everywhere. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Chicken!!! They’re perfectly delicious, 
these three new Meat-Treats (potted) ; and 
they are so very different from anything 
you've ever tasted that you simply mus? 
try them. And when you do, you’lljust 
naturally say, “Um-m-m Meat-Treats”. 


THE NATIONAL DELICATESSEN 
Made in Milwaukee 

are sold by the pound or in tins. Write tous if your 
dealer does notsellthem. Or, send us his name 
and 20 cents in postage, and we'll mail you pre- 
paid, a full size tin of Ham or Tongue Meat-Treat 
(potted). If you prefer Chicken, send 25 cents. 

FREE e Write for our booklet 

* “Suggestions”, contain- 

ing recipes for many dainty dishes. 


L. Frank & Son Co. Dept. D-2 Milwaukee 


DEALERS: Write for ““Frank-Ness”, the 
magazine chock full of profit making 
helps for your Delicatessen Department. 


BROKERS: Write. 











and Power, Vim and Vigor 


Do you want them? Strength that is 
more than mere muscular strength. 
The Strength, health, power and vigor of 
youth is now within your reach through the 
White Cross Electric Vibrator. Be strong— 
be healthy—enjoy things the way you used to. 
Write and leasa what vibration will do for you. 


The White Cross Electric Vibrator 


With this machine in your home you can give 
yourself the same treatments for which specialists re- 
Geive $3 to $5, Can be connected up as easily as an 
electric lamp. Or if your home is not wired for eleo- 
tric'ty, it will run perfectly on its own batteries, 
x See it—try it. B 

Write Today For Our Big FREE BOOK 
Just your name and address on a letter or post card is 
enough. We will send you absolutely free and prepaid, our new 
book, “Health and Beau Satan tells you all about vibration and 


about our special offer, ° 
LINDSTROM-SMITH__CO 1100 $. Wabash Ave. 
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this complete informative book 
“The Science of a 


s 99 
New Life 

By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
Endorsed and recommended by fore- 
most medical and religious critics 
throughout the U. S. Unfolds the 
secrets of married happiness, so often 
revealed too late! No book like it 
to be had at the price. We can 
only give a few of the chapter sub- 
Sfecial Offer jects here as this book is not meant 

: os for children. (Agents wanted): 

The regular price is Marriage ard Its Advantages. Age at Which 
$3.00. Inordertoin-] to Marry. law of Choice. Love Analysed. 
troduce this work into] Qualities One Shou!d Avoid in Choc , Am 
as many  neighbor- atomy of Reproducti Awativeness: Con- 
hoods as possible we] tinence. Children. Gen 


al smi ; Concention. _Pregna Confinement. 

will, fora limited time,} awitiGHt SLEEP. ‘Nursing. Llow a Happy 
1 Married Life is Secured. 

y reader see " a 
Magazine, Descriptive circular giving full 
upon receipt of $2.00.] and complete table of contents 
mailed FREE. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., %2\ "You 


g\% x6in- 
400 pages 
illustrated 


Prepaid. 
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“Ves, brother. This is what is written: 
‘I am Erlik, Ruler of Chaos and of All that 

_Was. The old order passes when I arrive. 
I bring confusion among the peoples; I 
‘hurl down emperors; kingdoms crumble 
|where I pass; the world begins to rock and 
tip, spilling nations into outer darkness. 
When there are no more kingdoms and no 
more kings, no more empires and no 
emperors, and when only the humble till, 
the blameless sow, the pure reap, and when 
only the teachers teach in the shadow of 
the Tree, and when the Thinker sits un- 
\stirring under the high stars, then, from 
the dark edges of the world I let go my 
igrasp and drop into those immeasurable 
deeps from which I came—I, Erlik, Ruler 
of All that Was.’” 
| After a silence, the Reverend Mr. Carew 
‘asked whether the figure was a very old 
one. 

“Tt is before the period called Han—a 
dynasty during which the Mongols were a 
mighty people. This inscription is Mongol. 

Erlik was the Yellow Devil of the Mon- 
| gols.”’ 

‘“‘Not a heathen god, then?” 

“No; a heathen devil. Their Prince of 
Darkness.” 

Ruhannah, pencil in hand, looked 
curiously at this heathen Prince of Dark- 
ness, arrived out of the dark ages to sit to 
her for his scowling portrait. 

‘“‘T wonder what he thinks of America,” 
she said, partly to herself. 

The native .missionary smiled, picked 
up the Yellow Devil, shook the figure, 
listening. 

| “There is something inside,” he said, 
“‘perhaps jewels. If you drilled a hole in 
him, you could find out.” 

| The Reverend Mr. Carew nodded ab- 
jsently. 

“Yes; it might be worth while,” he said. 

“Tf there is a jewel,” repeated the 
missionary, “‘you had better take it, then 
|cast away the figure. Erlik brings disaster 
ito the land where his image is set up.” 

The Reverend Mr. Carew smiled at his 
|Chinese and Christian confrére’s ineradic- 
lable vein of superstition. : 
| 





IV 
THE TRODDEN WAY 


THEN came the indeterminate year when 
Ruhannah finished school and there was no 
money available to send her elsewhere for 
further embellishment, no further horizon 
i'than the sky over the Gayfield hills, no 
lother perspective than the main street of 
|Gayfield with the knitting-mill at the 
iend of it. 
| So into Gayfield mill the girl walked, 
and found a place immediately among the 
unskilled. And her career appeared to be 
predetermined now, and her destiny a 
simple one—to work, to share the toil and 
the gaieties of Gayfield with the majority 
of the other girls she knew, to marry, 
ultimately, some boy, some clerk in one of 
the Gayfield stores, some farmer lad, per- 
haps, possibly a school-teacher or a local 
lawyer or physician, or possibly the head of 
some department in the mill, or maybe, a 
minister—she was sufficiently well bred 
and educated for any one of these. 

The winter of her seventeenth year found 
her still very much a child at heart, physi- 
cally backward, a late adolescent, a little 
shy, inclined to silences, romantic, sensitive 


‘and several 


to all beauty, and passionately expressing 
herself only when curled up by the stove 
with her pencil and the red light of the 
coals falling athwart the slim hand that 
guided it. 

She went sometimes to village parties, 
learned very easily to dance, had no 
preferences among the youths of Gayfield, 
no romances. For that matter, while she 
was liked and even furtively admired, her 
slight shyness, reticence, and a vague, 
indefinite something about her seemed to 
discourage familiar rustic gallantry. Also, 
she was as thin and awkward as an over- 
grown lad, not thought to be pretty, 
known to be poor. But, for all that, more 
than one young man was vaguely haunted 
at intervals by some memory of her gray 
eyes and the peculiar sweetness of her 
mouth, forgetting, for the moment, several 
freckles on the delicate bridge of her nose 
more on her sun-tanned 
cheeks. 

She had an agreeable time that winter, 
enchanted to learn dancing, happy at 
“showers” and parties, at sleigh-rides and 
chicken suppers, and the various species 
of village gaiety which ranged from 
moving pictures every Thursday and 
Saturday night to church entertainments, 
amateur theatricals at the town hall, and 
lectures under the auspices of the aristo- 
cratic D. O. F.—Daughters of the Old 
Frontier. But she never saw any boy she 
preferred to any other, never was conscious 
of being preferred, excepting once—and 
she was not quite certain about that. 

It was old Dick Neeland’s son, Jim— 
vaguely understood to have been for 
several years in Paris studying art, and 
who now turned up in Gayfield during 
Christmas week. 

Ruhannah remembered seeing him on 
several occasions when she was a little 
child. He was usually tramping across 
country with his sturdy father, Dick 
Neeland, of Neeland’s Mills—an odd, 
picturesque pair with their setter dogs and 
burnished guns, and old Dick’s face as red 
as a wrinkled winter apple, and his hair 
snow-white. 

There was six-years-odd difference be- 
tween their ages, Jim Neeland’s and hers, 
and she had always considered him a grown 
and formidable man in those days. But 
that winter, when somebody at the 
“movies” pointed him out to her, she was 
surprised to find him no older than the 
other youths she skated with and danced 
with. 

Afterward, at a noisy village party, she 
saw him dancing with every girl in town, 
and the handsome, careless young fellow 
established himself at once as a fascinating 
favorite. 

Rue became quite tremulous over the 
prospect of dancing with him. Presently 
her turn came; she rose with a sudden, odd 
loss of self-possession as he was presented, 
stood dumb, shy, unresponsive, suffered 
him to lead her out, became slowly con- 
scious that he danced rather badly. But 
awe of him persisted, even when he trod on 
her slender foot. He brought her an ice 
afterward, and seated himself beside her. 

‘I’m a clumsy dancer,” he said. ‘‘How 
many times did I spike you?” 

She flushed and would have found a 
pleasant word to reassure him, but dis- 
covered nothing to say, it being perfectly 
patent to them both that she had retired 
from the floor with a slight limp. 
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See America First 








promise in the western world returned with stories of its scenic grandeur— 
its waterfalls, its magnificent mountains, its majestic rivers, its giant trees, 
its wonderful climate. 


A FEW centuries ago daring adventurers who had explored the new land of 


They told stories about this Wonderland and filled all Europe with a desire to see 
this newly discovered Garden of Nature. 


There are now about one hundred millions of us living in our cities and villages, all 
of us bent on making a living and most of us confining ourselves to the narrow orbit 
of our immediate sphere of activities. 


How many of us are there in the East who have never seen Niagara Falls! How 
many of us who have never been west of Chicago or Pittsburg! 


Yet here within easy reach, we have the attractions of the Florida resorts, the won- 
ders and delightful climate of the Pacific coast, and a hundred and one other places 
that many of us have wanted to see but have always counted a pleasure deferred. 


And you westerners, too, who have never been this side of the Mississippi, what do 
you know of our historic New England, of winter sports in Canada, of the charm 
of the national capital, or a fortnight’s enjoyment in the Big City and its Great 
White Way? , 


See America First! 
See these places. Learn what your own country has to offer you! 


There is nothing so enjoyable, nothing so restful, nothing that contributes more to 
your education than an occasional change of scene, exploring new sections of the 
country, meeting new people, broadening your horizon. 


Let Cosmopolitan’s National Travel Bureau lay out a trip for you—or suggest a 
number of trips from which you may make your own choice. 


This Bureau, started a year ago, is in the hands of experts who are able to give you 
practical and helpful advice not only as to where to go and how to get there, but 
where to stop and how much it will cost you. 


Thousands of Cosmopolitan readers have already been guided by this Bureau. We 
have laid out routes to India, South America and Alaska and to every nook and 
corner of this country. 


Why not decide now to lay aside a certain amount of money for a trip this winter 
for yourself or family? Charge up the investment to education or to good health. 
In either case it will pay you large dividends. 


Let us plan your trip now, while you have it in mind. Tell us where you would 
like to go, how long you would like to stay, how much money you wish to spend. 


Information will be furnished you gladly, promptly and at no cost whatever. The 
Travel Bureau is operated solely in the interests of Cosmopolitan’s million readers. 
The more people it can serve the better we will be pleased. 


Cosmopolitan’s National Travel Bureau, 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, Room 1229. 
Please help me plan my trip. 


MN A aha oe Cee wd Sk ae hk He OREO A RE OT Oe eee Lee (Where) 
WeeeEINM NG. 2. 5 So oc co eersin Sone tee oo a wa ro TR ete (When) 
UIE PL oc a da ee R EY le value a's-abislons Che hut ade ER the ea (Weeks) 
eave @.. . - 52. to spend. 

There is no INA ss as ee i Ree 


charge for this 
service. 


Address . 
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Typewrite 
The New Way 
oe $25 to $40a at 


Don’t be satisfied with $8 to $15 weekly. Don’t be 
held back by the old way in typewriting! Learn the 
wonderful New Way, at home, in 10 simple, easy les- 
sons. Earn $25, $30, $35 and even $40 a week! Already 
thousands of stenographers and other typewriter users 
who never exceeded 30 to 40 words a minute are writ- 
ing 80 to 100 words a minute, with half the effort and 
with infinitely greater accuracy; and their salaries have 
been doubled and trebled! 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Most stenographers get only $8 to $15 a week simply 
because they lack speed and accuracy on the typewriter. 
No matter how good you are at shorthand, you can 
never expect much increase in pay until you get speed 
—real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. You 
can typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute the New Way! 


Learn at Home—10 Easy Lessons 
Think of it! Only 10 easy lessons. Not the slighest in- 
terference with your present work. You searn at home 
quickly and easily, i improving in speed with the VERY 
FIRST LESSON! Sp2cial GYMNASTIC Finger train- 
ing Exercises bring results in DAYS that ordinary me- 
thods will not produce in MONTHS. Among 
the thousands of operators who have taken up 
this system are many who were so-called 
“touch” writers—yet_ there has not been a 
single one who hasn’t DOUBLED or TREB- 
his or her speed and accuracy! 


NEW BOOK FREE 


‘We cannot describe here the secret principle 
of this new method. But we have prepared a 
48-page-oook which tells all about it in com- 
plete detail. No instruction book ever written, 
no matter what it costs, ever told so plainly 
the real WHY ~ 

and HOW of ’ Mail 
expert type- Coupon 
writing. The or Postal 
book is FREE. Now P 
Mail the coupon cr 
postal today—NOW. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
1609 College Hill 
Springfield, Okio. 


—— 
USE THIS FOR BIGGER PAY 
THE TULLOss SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING. 
1009 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
Please send me your Free Book about the New Way in Typewriting. 
This incurs no obligation whatever on my part. 


PT TC Pr eT eT ee Te a owes 










































GHTNING Lock 


ITHACA 
GUN 


Quick, snappy coil springs 
guaranteed forever. 
Hammer one piece — no 
toggles or stirrups attach- 
ed. No cocking levers,bars 
or push rods—gun cocks 
direct from toeofhammer. 
Lock operates in 1 6250fa 
second—timed at Cornell 
University. This lightning 
speed will increase your 
score. Beautiful_catalog 
FREE—guns $17.75 net 
to $400. list. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 


| Box 21 en Y. 























Better Than Chickens 
Younz pigeons (squabs) bring 40 
to 6c each when 3 to4 weeks old. 
Big demand in city markets, Each pair 
of pigeons easily clear $4 per year. Always 
penned up. Very little space and money 
needed to start, Free Book explains all. 
Masestic Sevan Cc On, 70. Dept. 4 ADEL, | a ADEL, cit. RT Rs 


» method 
on fhe = instruc- 
tion fits you to earn 
$2,500 to $10,000 

early as a lawyer or 
lly-trained — 
ess man. WE 


GUARANTEE TO oy ae YOUR no INCOME 
50 PER CENT. 109 books—a complet: ti 
furnished every student. BAR Seka ON ou eer EE. 
You pay as you progress—in small installments. 
funded if dissatisfied. SEND FOR 80-PAGE FREE MOOK I 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 1046, Drexel Avenue and S8th Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


W E have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 aweekasnurses. 
Send for “How I Became a 
Nurse’? — 248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustratedlesson pages free. 
Fifteenth Year. 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
387 Main St., Jamestown, 4. Y. 
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“T’m a steam-roller,” he repeated care- 
lessly. ‘But you dance very well, don’t 
you?” 

“TI have only learned to dance this 
winter.” 

“IT thought you an expert. Do you live 
here?” 

““Yes—I mean, I live at Brookhollow.” 

“Funny I don’t remember you. 
Besides, I don’t know your name. People 
mumble so when they introduce a man.” 

“Tm Ruhannah Carew.” 

“Carew,” he repeated, while a crease 
came between his eyebrows, “of Brook- 
hollow? Oh, I know! Your father is the 
retired missionary—red house facing the 
bridge.” 

Ves: 

“Certainly,” he said, taking another 
look at her; “‘you’re the little girl daddy 
and I used to see across the fields when we 
were shooting woodcock in the willows.” 

“T remember you,” she said. 

“T remember you!” She colored grate- 
fully. ‘‘Because,” he added, ‘‘dad and I 
were always afraid you’d wander into range 
and we’d pepper you from the bushes. 
You’ve grown a lot, haven’t you?” 

He had a nice, direct smile, though his 
speech and manners were a trifle breezy, 
confident, and sans-fagon. But he was at 
that age which succeeds the age of 
bumptiousness—with life and career before 
him, attainment, realization, success, 
everything the mystery of life holds for 
a young man who has just flung open the 
gates and who takes the magic road to the 
future with a stride instead of his accus- 
tomed pace. 

He was already a man with a profession, 
and meant that she should become aware 
of it. 

Later in the evening, somebody told her 
what a personage he had become, and she 
became even more deeply thrilled, im- 
pressed, and tremulously desirous that he 
should seek her out again, not venturing 
to seek him, not dreaming of encouraging 
him to seek her by glance or attitude—not 
even knowing, as yet, how todosuch things. 
She thought he had already forgotten her 
existence. 

But that this thin, freckled young thing 
with gray eyes ought to learn how much of 
a man he was remained somewhere in the 
back of Neeland’s head; and when he 
heard his hostess say that somebody 
would have to “‘see Rue Carew home,” he 
offered to do it, and presently went over 
and asked the girl if he might—not too 
patronizingly. 

In the cutter, under fur, with the moon- 
light electrically brilliant and the world 
buried in white, she ventured to speak of 
his art, timidly, as in the presence of the 
very great. 

“Oh, yes,” he said; “I studied in Paris. 
Wish I were back there. But I’ve got to 
draw for magazines and illustrated papers, 
got to make a living, you see. I teach at 
the Art League, too.” 

“How happy you must be in your 
career!” she said, devoutly meaning it, 
knowing no better than to say it. 

“Tt’s a business,” he corrected her 
kindly. 

“But—yes—but it is art, too!’ 

“Oh, art!” He laufhed. 

It was the fashion, that year, to shrug 
when art was mentioned—reaction from 
too much gabble. 

“We don’t busy ourselves with art; we 


busy ourselves with business. When they 
use my stuff, I feel I’m getting on. You 
see,” he admitted, with reluctant honesty, 
“I’m young at it yet—I haven’t had very 
much of my stuff in magazines.” After a 
silence, cursed by an instinctive truthful- 
ness which always spoiled any little plan 
to swagger, “I’ve had several—well, about 
a dozen pictures reproduced.” 

One picture accepted by any magazine 
would have awed her sufficiently. The mere 
fact that he was an artist had been enough 
to impress her. 

“Do you care for that sort of thing— 
drawing, painting, I mean?” he inquired 
kindly. 

She drew a quick breath, steadied her 
voice, and said she did, tremulously. 

“Perhaps you may turn out stuff your- 
self some day.” 

She scarcely knew how to take the word 
“stuff.” Vaguely she surmised it to be 
professional vernacular. 

She admitted shyly that she cared for 
nothing so much as drawing, that she 
longed for instruction, but that such a 
dream was hopeless. 

At first, he did not comprehend that 
poverty barred the way to her; he urged 
her to cultivate her talent, bestowed advice 
concerning the Art League, boarding- 
houses, studios, ways, means, and ends, 
until she felt obliged to tell him how far 
beyond her means such magic splendors 
lay. 

He remained silent, sorry for her, think- 
ing, also, that the chances were against her 
having any particular talent, consoling a 
heart that was unusually sympathetic 
and tender with the conclusion that this 
girl would be happier here in Brookhollow 
than scratching around the purlieus of 
New York to make both ends meet. 

“Tt’s a tough deal,’ he remarked 
abruptly. “I mean this art stuff. You 
work like the dickens and kick your heels 
in anterooms. If they take your stuff, 
they send you back to alter it or redraw it. 
I don’t know how anybody makes a living 
at it—in the beginning.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“TI? No.” He reddened; but she 
couldn’t notice it in the moonlight. ‘‘No,” 
he repeated; ‘I have an allowance from 
my father. I’m new at it yet.” 

“‘Couldn’t a man—a girl—support her- 
self by drawing pictures for magazines?” 
she inquired tremulously. 

“Oh, well, of course there are some who 
have arrived—and they manage to get on. 
Some éven make wads, you know.” 

““W-wads?” she repeated, mystified. 

“T mean a lot of money. There’s that 
girl on the Star, Jean Throssel, who makes 
all kinds of wealth, they say, out of her 
spidery, filmy girls in ringlets and cheese- 
cloth dinner gowns.” 

Soh? 

“Yes; Jean Throssel, and that Way- 
thorne girl, Belinda Waythorne, you know 
—does all that stuff for The Looking Glass 
—futurist graft; no mouths on her people— 
she makes hers, I understand.” 

It was rather difficult for Rue to follow 
him amid the vernacular miazés. 

“Then, of course,” he continued, “men 
like Alexander Fairless and Philip Light- 
wood, who imitates him, make fortunes out 
of their drawing, I could name a dozen, 
perhaps. But the rest—hard sledding, 
Miss Carew.” 

“Ts it very hard?” 
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Dont 
Grope 


or 


Success 
Blindfolded 





+ 


Your chance to de somebody, to hold a position of responsibility, to have 
an income that will provide every comfort of life, is within your reach. 


Just one thing keeps you from finding it, grasping it: you’re not 
prepared. Through the door of opportunity big jobs are waiting in 
every field of work. But only trained men will get them. Don’t play 
blindman’s buff with your future! Start today and train yourself to do 
some one thing better than others. 


You can get that training in spare time through the International 
Correspondence Schools, just as others have done for twenty-five years 
—just as more than 130,000 ambitious men and boys are doing right now. 


Choose your own career. The I. C. S. will train you for the position 
you want in the work you like best. And you need not lose a day or 
a dollar in your present occupation. 


Tear oft l ! eee: THAR OOF HEE 
that blindfold! | nt INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Your chance is here. The time to start Ren SE, SERAMR, F. 
is now. The way is to ask the I. C. S. 
to show you what they can do for you. 
Mark and mail this coupon—it costs 
nothing, but the evidence it will bring you 
will open your eyes. 





Explain, without obligating me, how I can quz ty for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark 
[_] FLECTRIOAL ENGINEER + | SALESMANSHIP 
[7] Eleetrie Lighting ~ | ADVERTISING MAN 
-__] Electric Car Running Window Trimmer 
|_| Eleetrie Wiring __| Show Card Writing 
|_| Telegraph Expert ~~ | Outdoor Sign Painter 
[=] Practical Telephony ; RAILROADE 
[_] MECHANICAL ENGINEER | ILLUSTRATOR 
|_| Mechanical Draftsman DES 
| Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 
_| Gas Engineer | Stemographer and Typist 
[_] O1v IL ENGINEER | Cert. Publie Accountant 
| [—_) Sarveying and Mapping | Railway a 
|_| MINEFOREMANorENGINEER | Comme ercial Law 
_| Metallurgist or Prospector GOOD ENGLISH 
[| STATIONARY ENGINEER | Teacher 


| 
E 
; 
| F 
i: 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 4 T Marioe Engineer [Common School Subjects 
| F 
| 
| 
| 


10. na Be ild | Rail Mail Cle . 
Box 2512, Scranton, Pa. : = fontrrtr an ute rage Male 


|] Conerete Bu Sal er | Textile Overseer or Supt. 
| Structural En Navigator [_] Spanish 
_| PLUMBING AND We ATING Poultry Raising —_] German 
In October, 1916, the International Correspon- ;+— Sheet Metal Wo AUTOMOBILES —— |_| Freneh 
25th dence Schools will celebrate the completion of —| CHEMICAL ENG INEER Auto Repairing | Htaltan 
25 years of successful educational work in the 
interest of technical and industrial preparedness. 


Anniversary More than 180,000 men and women are NOW 


Name 
Occupation 
& Employer 
Street 

and No 


I C s STUDYING I. ©. 8S. Courses, preparing for ad- 
+. . . vancement and increased earnings, and greater 
service to their employers and their country. 


Ce eats terenencenrencmsninrsennionnen | ite 
If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it below. 
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The Stromberg Carburetor for Fords, so 
much sought for by Ford owners, is now ready. 
It hassmashed all official Ford economy records, 
A Model T 1915 Ford carrying three persons 
and weighing 2,170 Ibs., made 87 4-10 miles 
on a of gasoline in a test at- Chi- 
cago, April Ist, observed by the A. A. 
A. And it accelerated to 43 mileS_per 
hour yin perfect smoothness. This 
jatyoucan now operate your car 
ot far Jess expense ever before. 












Miles ona 
CrCl s 
Gasoline 


with the New Stromberg. 
turns of the crank. 


back guarantee, 
uno 
Pel > “es ‘a 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO., 
Dept. 6, 64 E. 25th St., Chicago 


Enclosed find $18 for which send me on your Mone: 


Back Guarantee New Stromberg Carburetor for 


my Ford. 


of our students now earning $100 to $500 a month 
Address nearest office. Dept. 50g 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSN. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 





Motor Devices Co., 64 E. 25th St.,Chicago 


< 


EARN $2,060 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


We will teach you to be a high grade salesman in 
eight weeks at home and assure you definite propo- 
sition from a large number of reliable firms who 
offer our students opportunities to earn Big Pay 
while they are learning. No former experience re- 
quired. Write today for particulars, list of hundreds 
of good openings and testimonials from hundreds 










EASY STARTING is absolutely sure ‘ 
Starts withafew | night suppers are wonderful. 


You need one on your Ford. Let us prove how it 
will save you gasoline money. Price only $18, 
with all attachments. Send for one on our money 

























A * _. by “half-soling” 
Get 5,000 Miles More Service tiem with Steet 
Studded Treads thesame as European Motorists have 
been doing for over three years. 30,000 American Mo- 
torists have done this in the last 8 months and are 
saving $50.00 to $200 a year in tire opens teed 

. . is the sign 

5,000 Miles Without Puncture ‘s,{< sisred 
get with every Durable Steel Studded Tread. 


H without a cent deposit, prepay 
We Deliver Free express and allow you to cake 


Special Discou t offered to motorists in new ter- 
NE ritory on first shipment direct 

from the factory. Mail the coupon below for details 

Be sure and put in your tire sizes. 
a MAIL TODAY-SAVE THE DISCOUNT am 
The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 
912 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. I-10 Transportation Bidg.,Chicazo, IL 
720-129 Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 
Without ebligation send me free catalog, copy of guaran 


& sample and booklet *'10,000 Miles on One Set of Tires.”’ 






Save Your Old Tires 
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“Well, I don’t know what on earth I’d 


3 ¢ do if dad didn’t back me as his fancy.” 
163 eC “‘A father ought to, if he can afford it.” 


Lat SY Neer 


“Oh, I'll pay my way some day. It’s in 
me. I feelit; Iknowit. I’ll make plenty 
of money,” he assured her confidently. 

“T’m sure you will.” 

“Thank you,” he smiled. ‘‘ My friends 
tell me I’ve got it in me. I have one 
friend in particular—the Princess Mis- 
tchenka—who has all kinds of confidence 
in my future. When I’m blue, she bolsters 
me up. She’s quite wonderful. I owe her 
a lot for asking me to her Sunday nights 
and for giving me her friendship.” 

“‘A—a princess?” whispered the girl, 
who had drawn pictures of thousands, but 
was a little startled to realize that such 
fabled creatures really exist. ‘‘Is she very 
beautiful?” she added. 

“‘She’s tremendously pretty.” 

“Her—clothes are very beautiful, I 
suppose,” ventured Rue. 
| “Well, they’re very—smart. Every- 

thing about her is smart. Her Sunday- 

You meet 
| people who do things—all sorts—every- 
| body who is somebody.” He turned to her 
| frankly. 

“T think myself very lucky that the 
Princess Mistchenka should be my friend, 
because, honestly, Miss Carew, I don’t see 
what there is in me to interest such a 
woman.” 

-Rue thought she could see, but remained 
silent. 





“T have no idea who she is.” 
“Or who sent the telegram?” 
“None at all.” 

“When did you receive it?” 

“Only a few minutes ago.” 

Here was another mystery. Who had 
sent the anonymous telegram to Eulalia 
so soon after it had been evident that Ken- 
nedy had entered the case? 

“T may keep this?” I asked, indicating 
the telegram. 

“T was about to send it to Professor 
Kennedy,” she replied. “Oh, I hope he 
will find something! Won’t you go to 
him and tell him to hurry?” 

I needed no urging, not only for her 
sake but also because I did not wish to be 
seen or to have the receipt of the telegram 
by Kennedy known so soon. 

In the hotel, I stopped only long enough 
to see that Anitra was now hurrying 
toward the elevator, eager to get back to 
her brother. What had become of Page 
| and the sinister watcher whom he had not 
seen I did not know, nor did I have time 
to find out. 

A few moments later, I rejoined Ken- 
nedy at the laboratory. He was still im- 
mersed in work and, scarcely stopping, 
nodded to me to tell what I had dis- 
covered. He listened with interest until 
I came to the receipt of the anonymous 
telegram. 

“Did you get it?” he asked eagerly. 

He almost seized it from my hands as I 
pulled it out of my pocket and studied it 
intently. 

“Strange,” he muttered. 
| them might have sent it.” 





“Any of 


“Tf I had my way,” said Neeland, a 
few moments later, ‘“‘I’d drop illustrating 
and paint battle-scenes. But it wouldn’t 
pay, you see.” 

‘‘Couldn’t you support yourself by paint- 
ing battles?” 

“Not yet,” he said honestly. ‘Of 
course { have hopes—intentions.” He 
laughed, drew his reins; the silvery chimes 
clashed and jingled and flashed in the 
moonlight; they had arrived. 

At the door, he said: 

“T hope some day you'll have a chance 
to take lessons. Thank you for dancing 
with me. If you ever do come to New 
York to study, I hope you'll let me know.” 

““Ves,”’ she said; ‘I will.” 

He was half-way to his sleigh, looked 
back, saw her looking back as she entered 
the lighted doorway. 

“‘Good-night, Rue,” he said impulsively, 
warmly sorry for her. 

“‘Good-night,”’ she said. 

But he went back to where she stood, 
framed in the lighted doorway, took her by 
the waist, and, tilting back her head in its 
fur hood, kissed her soft, warm lips. 

She looked up at him in a flushed, 
bewildered sort of way, not resisting; but 
his eyes were so gay and mischievous and 
his quick smile so engaging that a breath- 
less, uncertain smile began to edge her 
lips; and it remained stamped there, 
stiffening even after he had jumped into 
his cutter and had driven away, jingling 
joyously out into the dazzling moonshine. 


The next instalment of The Dark Star will appear in the October issue. 


The Love- Meter 


(Continued from page 73) 


“Have you discovered anything?” I 
asked. ‘‘Do you know yet how the thing 
was done?” 

“T think I do,” he replied abstractedly. 

“How was it?” I prompted, for his 
mind was now on the telegram. 

““A poison-gas pistol,” he resumed, 
coming back to the work he had just been 
doing. “Instead of bullets, this pistol 
uses cartridges charged with some deadly 
powder. It might have been something 
like the anesthetic pistol devised by the 
police authorities in Paris, some years 
ago, when the motor-bandits were oper- 
ating.” 

“But who could have used it?” I asked. 

Kennedy did not answer directly. He 
did not feel that the time was ripe to 
hazard a theory. 

“In this case,” he continued. after a 
moment’s thought, ‘I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if even the wielder of the pistol 
wore a mask, doubly effective for disguise 
and to pretect the wielder from the fumes 
that were to overcome the victim.” 

“You have no idea who it was?” I 
reiterated. 

Before Kennedy could answer, there 
came a violent ring at the laboratory-bell, 
and I hurried to the door. It was one of 
the bell-boys from the hotel where the 
Barrios had their apartment with a 
message for Kennedy. Craig tore it open 
and read it hurriedly. 

“From Doctor Scott,” he said briefly. 
“Barrios is dead.” 

Even though I had been prepared for 
the news by my last visit, death came as a 
shock, as it always does. I had felt all 
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1917 


UYERS caused Grant production to jump to 20,000 cars this year because 
of the fact the Grant Six, with its wonderful overhead valve motor, is 


without question one of the greatest automobile values of the year. 


The tremendous, sweeping success of the 
Grant Six is based solely upon national recog- 
nition of extra values. Though low in price, 
the Grant Six has the looks, the strength, the 
power, the quick ‘‘getaway,” the extreme 
flexibility and the ease of riding you want. 

The 1917 Grant Six is the handsomest and 
best car we have ever built. It has all the 
qualities that make for true greatness. It is 
simple in design, honest in construction, 
strong, sturdy, efficient and able. It looks 
good because it is good. 

It wins buyers because of its wonderfully 
smooth, flexible motor and its handsome, 
roomy, comfortable body. It keeps them 
sold by reason of its consistent performance 
and true economy. Owners average 20 
miles to the gallon of gasoline (some say 28 
miles) and goo to 1200 to the gallon of oil. 

Opinions, today, are decided about even 


the seemingly unimportant details of av+o- 
mobile construction. You know what you 
want in a car. You will find everything 
desirable in the new Grant Six. 

Go and see the 1917 Grant Six before you 
buy any car. Look it over carefully. Check 
up details of construction. You will quickly 
understand why buyers forced the produc- 
tion of 20,000 of these models. 

We believe the Grant Six offers you the 
biggest dollar’s worth of 
good automobile for 
every dollar of its price. 
Indeed we might say we 
are sure of it. In fair- 
ness to yourself go 
and see the New 1917 
Model now and get a 
new vision of auto- 
mobile value. 


‘Fisherman's luck"’ with a 
Grant Six means an enjoy- 
able trip always, whether 
your creel be empty or full. 


These Features Simply Hint Grant Value 


NOWHERE else can you find a five-passenger six with Overhead Valve Motor; Full Floating Rear Axle 

with 12-inch equalized brakes, True Cantilever Spring Suspension, Wagner Two Unit Starting and Lighting 
System, Willard Storage Battery, Remy Special Grant Ignition, Stromberg Carburetor, Stewart Vacuum feed 
with 12-gallon tank in rear, 18-inch Steering Wheel, and complete equipment including double-bulb Head- 
lights, strong serviceable tire carrier, license bracket—and every feature YOU want in YOUR Six—for $825. 


Five-Passenger Touring Car or Three-Passenger Roadster $825 
Three-Passenger Cabriolet, $1050—F. O. B. Factory. 


Write for copy of the New Catalog showing all 
models and giving full description of the Grant Six. 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, FINDLAY, OHIO 



















For a 
Sample Cake 


For your skin’s sake we would like you to become 
acquainted with the soft delicacy and delightful 
cleansing qualities of this purest of transparent soaps. 

Distinctive in its elusive perfume, it imparts a 
creamy rich lather that makes its use a real treat. 


White Rose 
ATT epoctieciow 


This perfect soap has been the choice of refined 
women for many generations—both here and abroad. 
And you, too, will find it best. At your druggist or 
dry goods store. 

For the sample cake, send 2c stamp; or for roc in 
stamps we will send you a package containing a 
sample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, 
a sample bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts, and a sample 
bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, __ Dept. C, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
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fi It’s not necessary, says an insti- 
of over 60 years unimpeachable 
“» for our Bulletin and see 

CF ifs argcins we are offering. 


Poieond Banking / 


makes this possible. We must sell the 
diamonds on which we loaned money. 


Here Is a Sample Bargain: — 
Don’ t pay fall price before examining this 1/2-5/22,1 /64 

t.weig autiful blue-white gem in 14 kt. solid gold brand new 
tote ring mounting. Try to match at $100. Guaranteed caeh loan 
$40. Unpaid loan price, "$52. 00. Reset in lady’s ring, 50. 


WRITE as FOR LATEST BULLETIN. Just send 
your name and address for our new bulletin. No obligations. 


e Sons, 1 Ri Iding, Pittsbu 
ference by 30 rmuasigns» Farmers Devos, Nat sburehy Pa. 


Who Can Use 
This Machine 


Here is a sre- 
cial typewriter 
offer that will 
appeal to shrewd 
buyers. You may 
choose this Un- 
d2rwood ma- 
chine, or any 
“other make you prefer, 
bar none—with complete equipment and latest 
improvements—anhd own it without red tape, on 
the easiest plan you ever heard of, at 4% or 4% 
manufacturers’ prices. Write for particulars 
and see. 


This is the time to act—our entire stock is now offered at 
less than list price. Never before—never again—such_bar- 
gains. A few cents per day—you'll never miss it—will sat- 
isfy us. No other house so liberal—so reliable—so deter- 
mined to please. Thousands of delighted customers. 










































But don’t confuse OUR proposition with others—don't be fooled. From 
us only can you get factory-rebuilt typewriters by the genuine “Young 
Process.’ Each machine is relentlessly tested when completed, and guar- 
anteed by our iron-bound guarantee that's al! in your favor. You can’t co 
wrong. No pay if not as good as new——if it doesn’t look and wear just 
like new—if not clearly the best value EVER PUT UP TO YOU. You 
take no risk——you can’t lose. 

Don’t waste money. Write for our war prices, special inducements, and 
book, “The Truth About Typewriters.’”” Don’t even think of taking a step 
until you read this book of inside secrets and see how much better it is to 
deal with this reliable, old-time house. Send no money—just your name 
and addrest today—now. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 481, 











Chicago, il. 
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Don’t Pay Full Prices 


| while I was in the midst of these fruitless 
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along that Kennedy had been called in too 
late to do anything to save Barrios, and 
I had been hoping against hope. But I 
knew that it was not too late to catch the 
criminal who had done the dastardly, 
heartless deed. A few hours, and perhaps 
all clues might have been covered up. 
But there is always something that goes 
wrong with crime, always some point 
where murder cannot be covered up. I 
think if people could only be got to realize 
it, as my experience both on the Star and 
with Kennedy have impressed it on me, 
murder would become a lost art. 

Without another word, Kennedy seized 
his hat, and we hurried to the hotel. 

We found Anitra crying softly to her- 
self, while near her sat Eulalia, tearless, 
stunned by the blow, broken-hearted. 
In the realization of the tragedy, every- 
thing had been forgotten, even the mys- 
terious anonymous telegram signed, Judas- 
like, ‘A Friend.” 

Sandoval, we learned, had been there 
when the end came, and had now gone out 
to make what arrangements were neces- 
sary. I had nothing against the man, but 
I could not help feeling that, now that the 
business was all Anitra’s, might he not be 
the one to profit most by the death? The 
fact was that Kennedy had expressed so 
little opinion on the case so far that I 
might be pardoned for suspecting anyone 
—even Teresa de Leon, who must have 
seen José slipping away from her in spite of 
her pursuit, whatever actuated it. It was 


speculations that Doctor Scott beckoned 
us outside, and we withdrew quietly. 

“T don’t know that there is anything 
more that I can do,” he remarked, “but 
I promised Sefior Sandoval that I would 
stay here until he came back. He begged 
me to, seems scarcely to know how to do 
enough to comfort his sister and Sefiorita 
Barrios.” 

I listened to the doctor keenly. Was 
it possible that Sandoval had one of those 
Jekyll-Hyde natures which seem to be so 
common in some of us? Had his better 
nature yielded to his worse? ZTo my mind, 
that has often been an explanation of 
crime, though never an adequate defense. 

Kennedy was about to say something 
when the elevator door down the hall 
opened. I expected that it was Sandoval 
returning, but it was Burton Page. 

“They told me you were here,” he said, 
greeting us. ‘I have been looking all over 
for you, down at your laboratory and at 
your apartment. Would you mind step- 
ping down around the bend in the hall?” 

We excused ourselves from Doctor Scott, 
wondering what Page had to reveal. 

“T knew Sandoval had not returned,” 
he began, as soon as we were out of ear- 
shot of the doctor, “‘and I don’t want to 
see him again—not after what happened 
this afternoon. The man is crazy.” 

We had reached an alcove and sank down 
into a soft settee. 

“Why, what was that?” I asked, re- 
calling the look of hate on the man’s face 
as he had watched Page talking to Anitra 
in the tea-room. 

“T’m giving you this for what it may be 
worth,” began Page, turning from me to 
Kennedy. “Down in the lobby this after- 
noon, after you had been gone some time, 
I happened to run into Sandoval. He 
almost seized hold of me. ‘You have been 
at the office,’ he said; ‘you’ve been 


rummaging around there.’ Well, I denied 
it flatly. ‘Who took those letters?’ he 
shot back at me. All I could do was to 
look at him. ‘I don’t know about any 
letters—what letters?’ I asked. Oh, he’s 
a queer fellow, all right! I thought he was 
going to kill me by the black look he gave 
me. He cooled down a bit, but I didn’t 
wait for any apology. The best thing to 
do with these hot-headed people is to cut 
out and let them alone.” 

“How do you account for his strange 
actions?” asked Kennedy. “Have you 
ever heard anything more that he did?” 

Page shrugged his shoulders as if in 
doubt whether to say anything, then de- 
cided quickly. 

“The other day, I heard Barrios and 
Sandoval in the office. They were quite 
excited. Barrios was talking loudly. San- 
doval had gone to him, as the head of the 
family, following their custom, I believe, 
to ask whether he might seek to win 
Anitra.” 

“Have you ever heard of Teresa de 
Leon?” interrupted Kennedy suddenly. 

Page looked at him and hesitated. 

“‘There’s some scandal there, I’m afraid,” 
he nodded, combining his answers. “I 
heard Sandoval say something about her 
to Barrios that day—warn him against 
something. That was when the argument 
was heated. It seemed to make Barrios 
angry. Sandoval said something about 
Barrios refusing to let him court Anitra 
while, at the same time, Barrios was en- 
gaged to Eulalia. Barrios retorted that 
the cases were different. He said he had 
decided that Anitra was going to marry 
an Americin millionaire.” 

There could be no doubt about how Page 
himself interpreted the remark. It was 
evident that he took it to mean-himself. 

‘Sandoval had warned him against this 
de Leon?” asked Kennedy, evidently 
having in mind the anonymous telegram. 

“‘Something—I don’t know what it was 
all about,” returned Page, then added, in a 
burst of confidence: “I never heard of the 
lady until she came to New York and 
introduced herself to me. For a time 
she was interesting; but I’m too old for 
that sort of thing. Besides, she always 
impressed me as though she had some ul- 
terior motive, as though she were trying 
to get at something through me. I cut it 
all out.” Kennedy nodded, but, for a 
moment, said nothing. ‘I think I'll be 
getting out,” remarked Page, with a half- 
smile. ‘I don’t want a knife in my back. 
I thought you ought to know all this, 
though.” 

Kennedy thanked him, and together 
we rode down in the next elevator, parting 
with Page at the hotel entrance. 

It was still early in the evening, and 
Kennedy had no intention now of wasting 
a moment. He beckoned for a cab and 
directed the man to drive immediately 
to the Pan-America. This time, Teresa de 
Leon was plainly prepared for a visit, 
though I am not sure that she was pre- 
pared to receive two visitors. 

“T believe you were acquainted with 
Senor Barrios, who died to-night?” opened 
Kennedy, after I had introduced him. 

“He was acquainted with me,” she cor- 
rected, with a purr in her voice that sug- 
gested claws. 

“You were not married to him,” shot 
out Kennedy, then, before she could re- 
ply, ‘“‘nor even engaged?” 
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A car that women love to drive 


Your wife will take keen delight in driving you to busi- 
ness and calling for you at night—if you buy the Haynes. 


It is so easy to drive, and its mechanical construction 
is so thoroughly reliable, that women feel unusual security 
in its operation. 


; CAmericas 







Greatest Light Six” 


IES 


lmericas Greatest Light Twelve” 
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The Haynes has everything in —It can be throttled down to a 
the way of automatic devices— mile per hour on high gear, 
and the control is soeasy and _— making it simple to drive even 
simple, that in the emergency on the crowded thoroughfare. 
there will be no confusion. Be sure to investigate Haynes 
It is so flexible, that gear shift- _ power, flexibility, comfort, beauty 
ing, woman’s bugaboo, is almost and economy. Your local dealer 
entirely eliminated. will put the carto any test you say. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
72 South Main Street, Kokomo, Indiana 


Haynes “‘Light Six’? Prices: Haynes “Light Twelve” Prices: 
Model 36—5-passenger Touring Car, $1485 Model 40—5-passenger Touring Cér, $1985 
Model 37—7-passenger Touring Car, 1585 Model 41—7-passenger Touring Car, 2085 

ALL PRICES F. O. B. KOKOMO 


Catalog giving specifications of all Haynes Models, free on request. 
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READY SEPT. 15th 


Qur new enlarged MAGAZINE OF FASHION. : 
The most unique and possibly the handsomest = 
; 
: 


book of its kind published on this Continent. 
Newest designs in 


Women’s, Misses and Children’s 


Fine Wearing Apparel 


This Magazine of Fashion is yours for the asking. 
Your name on our mailing list means that you will 
receive all our publications as they are brought out. 


NEWCOMB-ENDICOTT COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Our Plan earns 
big money for him 


When Ralph Young of Ohio 
became a local Representative 
of our magazines he had no 
idea the business would grow 
so rapidlly that he would have 
to give it allofhis time. But 
that’s just what happened, 
and today Mr. Young is a big 
man in his town, he owns and 
controls his own business, and 
is thoroughly independent. We 
offer you -he same opportu- 
nity. We'll start you off in 
your spare time, and we’ll 
help you establish a source of 
“extra income” that you can 
absolutely depend upon per- 
manently. Merely drop us a 
card for a copy of our 40 Page 
Book “What Others Have 
Done.” We'll send it free if 
you'll write today. Address 
Dept A 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


119 West 40th Street 
New York City 











Wholly visible (42 key) single shift, standard of stan- 
dards, for your own and commissions besides, if you will 
show your friends wherein it excells other $100 type- 
writers, and explain our most liberal offer ever made ona | 
strictly modern, single shift typewriter and a Woodstock | 
at that. By post card or letter simply say, “Mail Particulars.” 
. WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. S614 Chicago, Ill. 


D EA LE R Ss establishing yes ag Many 


sales easily made. 


AND AGENTS Write for term: and. territory. 









“He had known me a long time. We 
were intimate——” 

“Friends,” interrupted Kennedy, leav- 
ing no doubt as to the meaning of his 
emphasis. 

She colored. It was evident that, at 
least to her, it was more than friendship. 

“Sefior Sandoval says,” romanced Ken- 
nedy, in true detective style, “that you 
wrote i 

It was her turn to interrupt. 

“Tf Sefior Sandoval says anything against 
me, he tells what is—not the truth.” 

In spite of Kennedy’s grilling,. she was 
still mistress of herself. 

“You introduced yourself to Burton 
Page and 5 

“You had better remember your own 
proverb,” she retorted. ‘‘Don’t believe 
anything you Hear and only half you 
see.’” 

Kennedy snapped down the yellow 
telegram before her. It was a dramatic 
moment. 

The woman did not flinch at the anony- 
mous implication. Straight into Ken- 
nedy’s eyes she shot a_ penetrating 
glance. 

“Watch both of them,” she replied 
shortly, then turned and deliberately swept 
out of the hotel parlor. 

“T think we have started forces working 
for us,” remarked Kennedy, coolly con- 
sulting his watch. ‘For the present, at 
least, let us retire to the laboratory. 
Some one will make a move. My game is 
to play one against the other—until the 
real one breaks.” 

We had scarcely switched on the lights, 
and Kennedy was checking over the re- 
sults he had obtained during his afternoon’s 
investigations, when the door was flung 
open and a man dashed in on us unex- 
pectedly. It was Sandoval, and, as he 
advanced furiously at Kennedy, I more 
than feared that Page’s idea was 
correct. 

“Tt was you, Kennedy,” he hissed, 
“who took those letters from José’s desk! 
It is you—or Page back of you—who are 
trying to connect me with that woman, 
de Leon. But let me tell you——” 

A sharp click back of Sandoval caused 
him to cut short the remark and look about 
apprehensively. Kennedy’s finger, slid- 
ing along the edge of the laboratory table, 
had merely found an electric button by 
which he could snap the lock on the 
door. 

““We are two to one,” returned Kennedy 
nonchalantly. “‘That was nothing but the 
lock on the door closing. Mr. Jameson 
has a revolver in the top drawer of his 
desk over there. You will pardon me if I 
do a little telephoning—through the 
central office of the detective bureau? 
Some of our friends may not be over- 
anxious to come here, and it may be neces- 
sary to compel their attendance.” 

Sandoval subsided into a sullen silence 
as Kennedy made arrangements to have 
Burton Page, Anitra, Eulalia, and Teresa 
de Leon hurried to us at once. 

There, was nothing for me to do but 
watch Sandoval as Kennedy prepared a 
little instrument with a scale and dial, 
upon which rested an indicator resembling 
a watch-hand, something like the new 
horizontal clocks which have only one 
hand to register seconds, minutes, and 
hours. In them, like a thermometer held 
sidewise, the hand moves along from zero 
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“What can I do to 
make her stronger? ”’ 


Your physician has told you that it 
is simply one of the thousands of 
cases of “debility.” You have tried 
certain “tonics” without avail, but 
you have not yet tried Sanatogen, the 
true food-tonic. 


And Sanatogen may well prove her 
salvation, for remember that thou- 
sands of women who were weak and 
weary have derived new strength, a 
new joy of living, from its use. 


Olive Schreiner, the famous writer, gratefully 
exclaims: 


“Nothing that I have taken in years 
has given me such a sense of vigor as 
Sanatogen.”’ 


And Lady Somerset, the noted social re- 
form advocate, refers to the way Sanatogen 
“braces the patient to health.” 


This help of Sanatogen is not the false help 
of a mere stimulant, but the constructive aid 
of a true food-tonic which gives the exhausted 
system the natural elements for building up 
the blood, strengthening the nerves, improving 
digestion. 

How well it performs this function, phy- 
sicians in every land—21,000 of them have 
indorsed Sanatogen in writing—know from 
actual observation. 


And we feel sure you will never regret 
using Sanatogen. 
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to twenty-four. In this instrument, a 
little needle did the same thing. Pairs of 
little wirelike strings ran to the instrument. 

Kennedy had finished adjusting another 
instrument, which was much like the 
saccharimeter, only more complicated, 
when the racing of.an engine outside an- 
nounced the arrival of the party in one of 
the police-department cars. 

Between us, Craig and I lost no time in 
disposing the visitors so that each was in 
possession of a pair of the wirelike strings, 
and then, disdaining to explain why he 
had gathered them together so uncere- 
moniously, Kennedy turned and finished 
adjusting the other apparatus. 

‘Most people regard light, so abundant, 
so necessary, so free, as a matter of course,” 
he remarked contemplatively. ‘‘Not one 
person in ten thousand ever thinks of its 
mysterious nature or ever attempts to 
investigate it. In fact, most of us are in 
utter darkness as to light.”” He paused, 
tapped the machine, and went on. “This 
is a polarimeter—a simple polariscope— 
a step beyond the saccharimeter,” he ex- 
plained, with a nod at Sandoval. “It 
detects differences of structure in sub- 
stances not visible in ordinary light. 

“Light is polarized in several ways— 
by reflection, by transmission, but most 
commonly through what I have here, a 
prism of calcite or Iceland spar, commonly 
called a Nicol prism. Light fully polarized 
consists of vibrations transverse to the 
direction of the ray, all in one plane. 
Ordinary light has transverse vibrations 
in all planes. Certain substances, owing to 
their molecular structure, are transparent 
to vibrations in one plane but opaque to 
those at right angles. 

“Here we have,” he explained, tapping 
the parts in order, “a source of light, 
passing in through this aperture; here, a 
Nicol polarizer; next, a liquid, to be ex- 
amined in a glass-capped tube; here, on this 
other side, an arrangement of quartz plates 
with rotary power which I shall explain in 
a moment; next, an analyzer, and, finally, 
the aperture for the eye of an observer.” 

Kennedy adjusted the glass tube con- 
taining the liquid which bore the sub- 
stance scraped from the cartridge he had 
picked up in José’s office. 

“Look through the eyepiece, Walter,” 
he directed. 

The field appeared halved. He made 
an adjustment, and at once the field of 
vision appeared wholly the same tint. 
When he removed the tube, it was dark. 

“Tf a liquid has not what we call rota- 
tory power, both halves of the double 
disk appear of the same tint,” he ex- 
plained. “If it has rotatory power, the 
halves appear of different tints, and the 
degree of rotation is measured by the 
alteration of thickness of this double 
quartz plate necessary to counteract it. 
It is, as I told Mr. Jameson early to-day, 
a rather abstruse subject, this of polarized 
light. I shall not bore you with it, but I 
think you will see in a moment why it is 
necessary, perhaps, why some one thought 
it would never be used. 

“What I am getting at now is that some 
substances with the same chemical form- 
ula rotate polarized light to the right, are 
dextrorotary, as, for instance, what is 
known as dextrose. Others rotate it to 
the left, are levorotary, as the substance 
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called levose. Both of them are glucose. 
So there are substances which give the 
same chemical reactions which can only 
be distinguished by their being left or 
right rotary.” : 

Craig took a bit of crystalline powder 
and dissolved it in ether. Then he added 
some strong sulphuric acid. The liquid 
turned yellow, then slowly a_ bright 
scarlet. 

Beside the first, he repeated the opera- 
tion with another similar-looking powder 
with the identical result. 

“Both of those,’ he remarked, holding 
up the vials, ‘‘were samples of pure vera- 
trin but obtained from different sources. 
You see the brilliant reaction—unmistak- 
able. But it makes all the difference in 
the world in this case what was the source 
of the veratrin. It may mean the guilt 
or innocence of one of you.”’ He paused 
to let the significance of his remark sink 
in. ‘‘Veratrin,” he resumed, “‘is a form of 
hellebore, known to gardeners for its fatal 
effect on insects. There are white and 
green hellebore—Veratrum album and 
Veratrum viride. It is the pure alkaloid, 
or, rather, one of them, that we have to 
deal with here—veratrin. 

“There are various sources of veratrin. 
For instance, there is the veratrin that 
may be derived from the cevadilla seeds 
which grow in the West Indies and Mexico. 
It is used, I am informed, by the Germans 
in their lachrymatory and asphyxiating 
bombs.” 

The mention of the West Indies brought, 
like a flash to my mind, Sandoval and 
Sefiorita de Leon. 

“Then, too,” continued Kennedy, “there 
is a plant out in our own Western country 
of which you may have heard, known as 
the death camas, very fatal to cattle 
when they eat it. The active principle 
in this is also veratrin.” 

I began to see what Kennedy was driv- 
ing at. If it were veratrin derived from 
the death camas, it would point toward 
Page. 

‘‘ Abderhalden, the great German phys- 
iological chemist, has discovered that 
substances that once get into the blood 
produce specific ferments. Not long ago, 
in a case, I showed it by the use of dialy- 
zing membranes. But Abderhalden has 
found that the polariscope can show it 
also. And, in this case, only the polari- 
scope can show what chemistry cannot 
show when we reach the point of testing 
Sefior Barrios’s blood—if that becomes 
necessary.” It was plain that Kennedy 
was confident. ‘‘There are other sources 
cf drugs of the nature used in this case to 
asphyxiate and kill, but the active princi- 
ple of all is veratrin. The point is— 
veratrin from what source? The cevadilla 
is dextrorotary; the death camas is levo- 
rotary. Which is it here?” 

As I tried to figure out the ramifications 
of the case, I could see that it was a cruel 
situation for one or the other of the girls. 
Was one of Anitra’s lovers the murderer 
of her brother? Or was Eulalia’s own 
brother the. murderer of her fiancé? I 
looked at the faces before me, now tensely 
watching Kennedy, forgetful of the wire- 
like strings which they held in their hands. 
I studied Teresa de Leon intently for a 
while. She was still the enigma which 
she had been the first time I saw her. 





Kennedy paused long enough to look 
through the eyepiece again, as if to reas- 
sure himself finally that he was right. 
There was a tantalizing suspense as we 
waited for the verdict of science on this 
intensely human tragedy. 

Then he turned to the queer instru- 
ment over which the needle-hand was 
moving. 

“Though some scientists would call 
this merely a sensitive form of galvano- 
meter,” he remarked, ‘‘it is, to me, more 
than that. It registers feelings, emotions. 
It has been registering your own, every 
moment that I have been talking. 

“But, most of all, it registers the grand 
passion. I might even call it a love-meter. 
Love might seem to be a subject which 
science could not investigate. But even 


_love can be attributed to electrical forces, 


or, perhaps better, is expressed by the 
generation of an electric current, as though 
the attraction between men and women 
were the giving-off of electrons or radia- 
tions of one to the other. I have seen this 
galvanometer stationary during the ordi- 
nary meeting of men and women, yet ex- 
hibit all sorts of strange vibrations when 
true lovers meet.” 

Not used to Kennedy’s peculiar meth- 
ods, they were now on guard, ignorant of 
the fact that that alone was sufficient to 
corroborate unescapably any evidence 
they had already given of their feelings 
toward each other. 

Kennedy passed lightly over the torn 
and bleeding heart of Eulalia. But, 
much as he disliked to do so, he could not 
so quickly pass Anitra. In spite of her 
grief, I could see that she was striving to 
control herself. A quick blush suffused 
her face and her breath came and went 
faster 

“This record,”’ went on Kennedy, low- 
ering his voice, “tells me that two men 
are in love with Anitra Barrios. I will 
not say which exhibits the deeper, truer 
passion. You shall see for yourself in a 
moment. But, more than that, it tells 
me which of the two she cares for more— 
a secret her heart would not permit her 
lips to disclose. Nor will I disclose it. 

“One of them, with supreme egotism, 
was so sure that he would win her heart 
that he plotted this murder of her brother 
so that she would have the whole estate 
to bring to him—a terrible price for a 
dowry. My love-meter tells me, however, 
that Anitra has something to say about it 
yet. She does not love this man. 

“As for Teresa de Leon, it was jealousy 
that impelled her to follow José Barrios 
from Cuba to New York. The murderer, 
in his scheming, knew it, saw a chance to 
use her, to encourage her, perhaps throw 
suspicion on her if necessary. When I 
came uncomfortably close to him, he even 
sent an anonymous telegram that might 
point toward her. It was sent by the same 
person who stole into Barrios’s office and 
shot him with an asphyxiating pistol which 
discharged a fatal quantity of pure vera- 
trin full at him. 

““My love-meter, in registering hidden 
emotions, supplements what the polari- 
meter tells me. It was the levorotary 
veratrin of the fatal death camas which you 
used, Page,’ concluded Craig, as again 
the electric attachment clicked the lock 
shut on the laboratory door. 


The next Craig Kennedy story, The Vital Principle, will appezr in the October issue. 
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be arranged. He had gone far, and he knewit. 
Yet one thing was lacking. He wanted the 
tribute of others, of the old associates who 
had given him up in despair, written him 
off the ledger of life.. At times, thinking of 
how they. would ‘stare and stand amazed 
before this triumphant renaissance, he felt 
restless impulses to go rushing back, a need 
of the sensations of happiness and triumph 
in every form, a boyish craving for ap- 
plause. Inga read these signs only too 
clearly, and, as the thought of return was to 
her a dread one, womanlike she went ahead 
to meet the inevitable. 

“Well, Mr: Dan, when are you going 
back?” she said, one night, when she had 
watched him in long reverie. 

“How do you know we’re going back?” 
he said, surprised. 

“Tt is time,” she said seriously. 

“Really?” He looked at her curiously, 
comprehended what lay in her mind, and 
said, with an accusing smile, “I’m afraid 
I’m still mostly a boy; I want to be patted 
on the back for what I’ve done.” 

“That’s only right,” she said quietly. 
“Tt is what you need, too. When shall we 
go?” 

“Say next week.” 

She shook her head. 


“Sooner.” 
“Day after to-morrow?” 
“To-morrow,” she said, with a firm little 


bob of her head. ‘‘When things must be 
done, it’s better to have them over.” 

He felt a leap within him at the thought 
of the great city which was his again. 
Then he looked at her and laid his hands 
on her shoulders. 

“We will come back—next summer,” 
he said, smiling. 

She smiled back at him, meeting his eyes 
steadily. 


XLII 


THEY did not return immediately to 
New York. Half-way, an unaccountable 
timidity seized him—the shrinking of a 
schoolboy before entering a public assem- 
blage—and they turned back for a week 
of Indian summer in the bungalow by the 
lake where they had gone first. He himself 
did not in the least comprehend the mo- 
tives which had made him suddenly delay 
the test of the return to the old life. Some- 
times, he thought it was a lack of confi- 
dence, a fear of having lived in illusions 
that would dissipate before the rude shock 
of reality. At other times, it seemed to 
him a clinging to the world of solitude in 
which he had found his happiness, in dis- 
trust of what compensation lay ahead. 
So deep was this indecision of the soul that 
their days were spent in aimless pleasure. 
His easel remained unpacked. No desire 
for work came to him. Now and then, he 
felt an irresistible longing to plunge back 
into the world of men, and, again, a revolt 
against himself—a restless shrinking-back, 
a longing to return deeper into the un- 
questioning loyalty of the great world of 
forests and still ranges. _At such times, he 
would gaze for long spaces at Inga, filling 
his eyes with the healing vision of her 
youth and charm, wondering. 

“Why do you stay?” she asked him, one 
evening, when they had sat silently, looking 
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The Woman Gives 


(Continued from page 82) 


across at Catamount, blue and luminous 
under the scattering sunset-clouds which 
swam liké radiant goldfish above its sharp 
outline. 

“T wonder.” After a moment, he took 
up, a certain gentleness in his voice which 
seemed attuned to the gentleness in the 
skies: ‘I think it’s because it’s the ending 
of a phase. I want the other—the big 
things—and yet I want to hold on to this, 
to what this has been to us, a little longer, 
and still a little longer. Do you under- 
stand?” 

She nodded, 
gently in his. 

“This is personal,” he said slowly, “the 
other will be different. It will be a sort of 
renunciation of many things. This is the 
romance, the great romance of my life, 
and, well, I want it to go on a little longer.” 
Her head went slowly down to his 
shoulder; he drew his arm about her. 
“Tt is unbelievable, providential—and 
it is all you,” he said reverentially. “You 
are as strange to me, Inga, as the first day. 
I do not know you—no, not at all. Yet, 
in what you have made me feel and in 
what you have made me suffer, too, you 
have done everything.” 

A certain charm of the twilight, of the 
quiet spot, and of the youthful ecstasy he 
had known momentarily swept aside the 
man that had been built up victoriously 
and logically. For the instant, he was in 
love with love, without reason or reserve, 
with the memory of other moments felt in 
the passionate moods of the fading day. 

“Shall we never go back, Inga?” he said 
breathlessly. “Shall we stay here all win- 
ter, just you and I?” 

In his arms he felt her tremble and then 
fill with a great sigh. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you said that!’ she 
cried abruptly. 

“Shall we stay?” he said eagerly, con- 
fused by thronging sensations, even as the 
earth and the sky grew confused in the fall 
of the night. 

She laughed, lightly and happily from 
the heart, and, though she was not de- 
ceived by the intoxication of the moment, 
she yielded with every sense. 

The next morning she was an inconscient 
child, without a brooding thought, romping 
about the bungalow, doing a dozen crazy 
things, singing and laughing until her 
mood caught him in its playfulness. For 
the day they were as foolishly happy as a 
pair of growing puppies, playing a dozen 
tricks on each other, laughing for the pure 
joy of being together, pursuing or pursued. 

“Upon my soul, Inga, I believe you are 
actually flirting with me!” he cried, from 
across the table. 

She eluded his sudden grasp and went 
scurrying out of doors and up into the 
sheltering branches of a broken tree. He 
stood at the foot, laughing, one hand on her 
ankle, which he had caught just as she was 
hurrying out of reach. Thus arrested, she 
turned and settled herself on the swaying 
branch. 

“Actually flirting with me!’ he ‘said 
sternly. 

She shook her head indignantly. 

““What-is the meaning of this, I’d like to 
know?” he continued, scowling. 

“Would you, Mr. Dan?” she said, with 


and her fingers turned 


her head on one side, her lips tantalizingly 
set. 

“T certainly do! Why are you so happy, 
all at once?” 

“Because,” she cried, “because I want 
to crowd a whole lifetime into a day! 
Look out!” 

Before he could reply, she had sprung 
down into his arms, almost upsetting him 
with the shock of her descent. She lay her 
face close to his, panting and flushed. 

“Because I want to be happy for a 
whole lifetime!” she said and flung her 
arms about him. The next moment, she 
had slipped from him and taken refuge 
along the shore leaping lightly from rock 
to rock. A little later she came back, 
quite sober and demure. 

“When you make up your mind to go,” 
she said, looking at him intently, “do it 
quite suddenly, and don’t—don’t tell me 
until just before—just a few hours before.” 

His mood, too, had turned to serious- 
ness. He drew her to a seat beside him. 

“Tt’s queer how your mind changes,” he 
said earnestly. “I thought, once, I wanted 
to shake the dust of the city forever—run 
off, be a hermit up in the top of a mountain, 
on an island. I hated men and their ways, 
their jealousies, and their estimates—and 
now I feel as though I’d like to go back, 
astound them just for once, and then come 
back here forever.” He stopped, looked at 
her, and saw the smile on her lips. ‘‘ What’s 
that mean—you don’t believe me?” 

“T believe all but the last.” 

“Well, that’s the way I feel now,” he 
admitted. “I suppose I should stay away. 
It’s only vanity.” 

“No; you want to feel your strength,” 
she said slowly. “‘ What you get from others 
will give you confidence.” 

“Yes; I suppose I’m like the rest,” he 
said frankly. ‘There is something cruel 
about it. I want to go back and feel how 
I’ve gone ahead of the others—even my 
friends, my best friends. It’s something 
savage, almost as though you flung them 
down bodily and climbed over them. And 
they’ll feel that, too, no matter how much 
they praise what I’ve done—at the bottom, 
in their secret hearts, it’ll hurt. Wonder 
why it must be so!” 

“T don’t know,” she said thoughtfully, 
“if you feel that way, it’s because you need 
just that feeling, I suppose.” 

He hesitated, rather surprised at her 
understanding before he went on. 

“T know it’s trivial, guess the big ones 
are beyond that—if they are; and yet— 
and yet it would be something to go back 
and feel how you’ve astonished them all, 
to make good, to have everyone talking 
about you again—the feeling of the foot- 
lights. If you’ve once known that, it’s 
hard to get away from it.” He smiled at 
himself. ‘What an ass I am! Do you 
think I’m hopelessly ridiculous?” She - 
was standing, her back to a tree. As he 
looked up guiltily, she was smiling down 
at him, with a proprietary, maternal pride. 
“Inga, » he said, grinning, “sometimes you 
remind me ofa mother cat, purring away 
contentedly and watching her favorite 
kitten tumbling about the rug.” 

She burst’ out laughing. 

“Perhaps!” 

He took her hand and said abruptly, 
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Twenty-one men, two battered 
boats, an angry sea 


And then night fell. 


Adrift in open boats the crew 


of the steamer “Kanawha, abandoned ninety-five 
miles southeast of Cape Hatteras on the sixteenth 
of March, 1916, had given up practically all hope. 


But by a twist of 
fate one of the crew, 
on leaving the sink- 
ing steamer, had 
taken with him an 
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little light did not fail. Miles away the 
steamer “Santa Marta” sighteditsbright 
flashes and, recognizing them asa sig- 
nal of distress, came at full speed to 
the rescue of the imperiled crew. 


Thus were the lives of twenty-one 
men saved by this “light of prepared- 
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Be sure of getting it every 
month. Send us your sub- 
scription now, beginning with 
the October issue. Then you 
will not miss a single number 
of the new size. 

Here are some of the features 
that are going to make every 
single issue of this new stan- 
dard nation-spreading, thrill- 
filled magazine bigger and 
better than any you have ever 
held in your hand: 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS — The 
coming instalments of The 
Dark Star will carry the story 
forward with the action and 
color and life that only Cham- 
bers’ stories have. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON will con- 
tinue the inimitable Penrod 
stories. 
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the philosophies that have 
made the word ‘‘fable’’ mean 
something new. . 


SAMUEL MERWIN—A new se- 
ries of short stories by this 
popular writer. 

JOHN GALSWORTHY begins a 
new story in November 
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new standard, even for Gals- 
worthy. 

GOUVERNEUR MORRIS—the 
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stories’ of power with the 
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feeling, stories about real people, 
swashbuckling adventures, and 
slices of real life. 
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“And you—do you want to go back?” 

“T want what you need, Mr. Dan,” she 
said, looking at him steadily. 

““Will you be proud of me, Inga, when 
we have an exhibition all our own?” 

“T’m proud now——” 

“But won’t you be prouder when the 
crowds come?” 

She shook her head. 

“No; not more than I am now.” 

“T don’t see why you say that,” he said, 
perplexed and frowning. 

“T shan’t like to share you with crowds,” 
she said abruptly, and then, as though she 
were afraid to have shown too much feeling, 
she said hastily, “‘Mr. Dan, don’t think of 
exhibiting too soon.” 

“Why, Inga?” 

She studied him carefully, as though cal- 
culating in him all his capaciiy for suffering 
and all his need of praise. 

““You’re too sensitive—you’ll be changed 
too easily by what people tell you.” 

“You mean, criticism will hurt me?” 

“No, no; their praise.” 

“Flattery?” 

Ware? ; 

“So you think I’ll give in to flattery, do 
you?” he said, with the exaggerated gruff- 
ness he used when he pretended to be 
angry. 

She nodded, without yielding an inch. 

“Yes; it means so much to you—oh, 
I’m serious! There are so many things, 
new ideas in you. Work them out yourself; 
don’t let anyone else know what you’re 
thinking—not even me—until you get 
where you want.” 

“What a wise head!” he said, smiling. 

“T’m right; I know I’m right.” 

“Yes, you are,” he said solemnly. “I 
don’t know how you guess my failings, but 
you guess them remarkably well. All 
right; I’ll appoint you my guardian, and 
I'll promise to obey.” 

“Then don’t show your sketches to any- 
one—oh, Tootles and King, if you want, 
but not to the others—the ones you want 
to—to throw down and climb over.” 

“Why, I believe you’re just as savage 
as I am!” he said, laughing. 

“Tam; I am!” she cried, in high excite- 
ment, and the point lay settled. She was 
back in her mood of riotous gaiety. 

For the rest of the day, he watched her, 
puzzled and fascinated, drawn to her by all 
his senses, finding her a hundred times more 
tantalizing, perplexing, and desirable than 
ever before, astounded at the whirl of 
spirits into which she drove without a 
pause. The next day, while he was still 
waiting what mood would dominate her, 
she announced abruptly that the time had 
come to depart. Then he understood. 


It was far into November when they 
returned to the Arcade, and the city was 
the city of the approaching winter, vi- 
brant, stirring, and electric. He felt a new 
eagerness of the imagination, a confidence 
buoyed up on waves of energy that seemed 
to urge him joyfully back into the arena of 
conflict. 

When they had taken a taxi and were 
caught in the full-crush of thronged ave- 
nues, he drew forward on his seat, leaning 
eagerly toward the window. The city was 
there, waiting for him, with its variegated 
flashes of life, its movements of sky- 
scrapers and clouds, its streaming multi- 
tudes, and, in the shifting current, faces, 
fragments of human light and_ shade. 


These scattered details, which once had 
been meaningless and confusion on confu- 
sion, had a new significance, brought to- 
gether and made comprehensible by deep, 
underlying impulses, moving and massed 
according to the same immutable laws, that 
flung giant rocks, inscrutable and calm 
amid the shifting seasons that overran 
them only to die away. In this opposition 
of fashioned cliffs and drifting tides of men 
he felt a kinship with the sea-swept reaches 
he had known, a unity in significance which 
surprised him where he had expected dis- 
illusionment, and, drinking in greedily thus 
the richness of the thronged world which 
called to him, he realized, with a sudden 
joy, that his true work lay ahead of him. 

Inga, by his side, sat like a statue of 
Contemplation. In her, a profound trans- 
formation was taking place. From the 
moment when, far-off, she had divined the 
approach of the metropolis by its far- 
flung, hideous stragglers until the moment 
when they had burst into the sudden up- 
leap of serried life, something had closed 
about her, a rigidity of the soul, and 
from her eyes something childlike and in- 
conscient had fled away. She continued to 
stare ahead calmly and without flinching, 
but the look on her clear forehead was 
brooding and prophetic. 

They had hardly drawn up at the Arcade 
amid a gathering of small urchins, when 
a great limousine came superbly up and a 
familiar voice cried, in great excitement: 

“Inga! Inga!” 

The next moment, the Myrtle Popper 
which had been came flying rapturously 
toward them in the figure of a stylishly 
dressed woman in half-mourning. From 
the limousine, more slowly, King O’Leary 
descended, somewhat embarrassed at being 
thus surprised. 

“Mr. Dangerfield, how well you look! 
Inga, how pretty you’ve grown!” cried 
Myrtle, embracing her. “My, what a sur- 
prise! We thought you never was coming. 
The boys’ll be tickled to death. You must 
all dine with me to-night—sure you must! 
It’d just break my heart if you didn’t. 
We'll have some party!” 

O’Leary shook hands, a little red under 
the sharp, amused look Inga gave him, 
and, after a promise to allow themselves 
to be féted by Myrtle, they went in to 
Sassafras, whose white eyes rolled so rap- 
idly in astonishment that they threatened 
to fly loose. The elevator was as dusky as 
ever, jolting and balking on its resentful 
way up. The corridors were vast, ill 
lighted, and creaking under their tread, but 
at the door where the studio of the Three 
Arts had been, they stopped aghast before 
a strange sign which announced, 


McTWeeEpDeER & FLAHERTY 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN BUSTER PIE Co. 
BusINEss OFFICE 


Myrtle, laughing, explained that the 
ruse was for defensive purposes only 
around the first of the month, and, at the 
noise they made, Tootles and Flick came 
bounding out. In another five minutes, 
they were the center of an excited gathering 
—Miss Quirley, all aquiver; Belle Shaler; 
Millie Brewster, a little drawn and nerv- 
ous; “the baron,’’ who seemed strangely 
feeble and old; even to Schneibel, who came 
plunging in, crying volubly to see the mas- 
terpieces of the summer—at once—while a 
patient waited below in the torture-chair. 
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“The Girl Was His Property— 
He Had Found Her!” 


time in his life he met a woman, he considered ber his own. 


‘ke youth held the cave man’s view—what he saw he took. When, for the first 
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off Cape Cod in the middie of winter, and to 
Robertson, a real “sailor-man,” one of the old 
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One look at Dangerfield told them the 
story of the summer. O’Leary shook hands 
with Inga, blurting out, 

“Well, you’ve done it—say, my hat’s 
off to you!” 

And, a little later, “the baron” leaned 
over and patted her on the arm, saying, 
with his courtly smile, 

“You wonderful child—when you are in 
heaven will you ask the bon Dieu to squeeze 
me through—a little?” 


XLII 


Montus of even tenor succeeded, of un- 
remitting industry, when nothing else 
seemed comprehensible to Dangerfield but 
the rage of work. So absorbed was he by 
the richness of the vision which opened 
before him in the exploration of the city 
that, even at nights in the hundred and one 
restaurants through which they flitted, his 
eyes were always eager and his pencil busy. 
Of that narrow carpet from Twenty-third 
street to the park which is called New 
York, they saw nothing. They had 
plunged back into the healing flood of 
humanity that swirls and eddies along its 
upward striving voyage beyond the social 
boundaries of the elevated, feeling the sin- 
cerity of its joys and sorrows, noting its 
sane and colorful vulgarity, relishing its 
vitality, its capacity for progress, and its 
God-given will to enjoy and to enthuse. 

In these months of intimacy with the 
simple and direct life of the massed nations 
of the cosmopolis, Dangerfield lived and 
worked in unconscious fervor. He experi- 
enced the greatest delight of which an 
artist is capable,.a joy which is like first 
love and must be surrendered with the 
consciousness of success—the pure and un- 
reasoning love of work itself. He had 
followed Inga’s intuition and resisted the 
impulse in him to try the effect of what he 
had done on those whose admiration would 
have been precious to him. He renounced 
this temptation of the vanity the more 
easily in that he perceived, to his own sur- 
prise, that the summer had been but pre- 
paratory to the big things before him. 

Meanwhile, many things had happened 
in the Arcade. About six weeks after 
Dangerfield’s return, to the amazement 
of everyone, Drinkwater and Pansy reap- 
peared. That he had married her, con- 
trary to the fears of Belle Shaler, was fortu- 
nately true, though, beyond that mere 
announcement, the girl had nothing to 
say, maintaining an obstinate silence to all 
questions. They took an apartment in the 
building next door which was reached by a 
bridge from the lower floor, though Drink- 
water still maintained his old room in the 
form of an office. That he held a strong 
fascination over his wife was apparent, for 
though she was much changed and quite 


tamed, no word of complaint or criticism: 


passed her lips. The only evidence of un- 
happiness, if any did exist, might perhaps 
have been noticed in the assiduity of her 
attendance on Mr. Cornelius and the thou- 
sand and one attentions with which she 
surrounded him. ‘‘The baron,” who had 
been broken in health for some time, 
seemed to cling to this affection, though he 
would never reconcile himself to receiving 
the husband. 

Tootles, who was of a dramatic tempera- 
ment, had braced himself heroically to 
withstand the tragedy of his life. For 
several days his appetite noticeably dimin- 
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ished, but the recovery was rapid and, 
visibly abetted by a providential meet- 


| ing with a blond student at the art school 
| who engaged his afiections instantly and 
| tyrannized over him as successfully as the 


brunette of the past. The windfall which 
had come to him from ‘The Apotheosis of 
the Well-dressed Man” had departed in 
the fashion of all winds, in an attempt to 
rival the careers of sudden millionaires, 
who are believed to soar from such humble 
foundations. One-third had gone in gilt- 
edged mining stocks from a sleek and con- 
fidential promoter whom Flick had an- 
nexed down South; another slice had been 
sacrificed to acquire fifty-one per cent. of 
the stock of a combination corkscrew and 
coat-hanger to be called the Corkaroo, 
which had been sacrificed to them by an 
inventor in distress, while the last hundred 
dollars had been placed in desperation on a 
ten-to-one shot, about which a friend of a 
friend of Flick’s had private information. 

Meanwhile, the Arcade was watching 
with undiminishing interest the comedy 
which was transpiring daily and which had 
as its principal actors Mrs. Pomello, King 
O’Leary, and Millie Brewster. That 
Myrtle had come back determined to carry 
off King O’Leary was evident to all. In 
fact, in the frankness of her nature, she 
made no disguise of her intention. By one 
of the caprices of fortune, which the fickle 
goddess delights in showering over the 
metropolis, the dashing girl, whisked from 
a manicure-parlor to sudden opulence as 
though on some miraculous wishing-carpet 
of the “Arabian Nights,” found herself a 
widow within a short three months and 
sole heiress to a property which developed 
beyond her expectations. 

Mr. Pomello had died suddenly at Nice, 


| where, in anindulgent cosmopolitan society, 


appraising by the eyes, they had found 
easy acquaintance. Myrtle, as a young 
widow, heiress to fifteen thousand a year, 
undeniably stunning if inclined to liberties 





| with the King’s English, found a number 


| of sufficiently titled adventurers ready to 
| assist her upward progress into society. 


Before she left, she had the exquisite sensa- 
tion of actually refusing to be a countess— 


| an internal satisfaction which Providence 





| accorded her as a reward for constancy. 


But, in the directness of her nature, she 
cared little for these infirm personalities. 
She remembered the man who had stirred 
her from the first impudent kiss, and, after 
a certain period of retirement in memory 
of the strange, gentle old man who had 
transformed her horizon, she came back to 
America and established herself in a re- 
splendent suite at a neighboring hotel. 
Prosperity had as yet worked no arrogance 
in the naturalness of her nature, and 
though her former friends instinctively 
drew back in defensive attitudes at the 
spectacle of the limousine, the liveried 
chauffeur, the exquisite costumes of half- 
mourning, and the large and brilliant jew- 
elry, they soon relaxed their suspicions 
before the unaffected generosity and gay 
moods of the former manicure-girl. The 
one exception was Millie Brewster, 
whose weakness for King O’Leary had 
long been evident. The gorgeous arrival 
of Mrs. Pomello reduced Millie to a state 
of melancholy desperation, which even 
drove her to the extent of half-confidence 
in Tootles, who, having had his heart ex- 
ploded a number of times, felt qualified for 
the réle of sympathetic consoler. 


As a matter of fact, neither Flick nor 
Tootles had the least doubt that Myrtle 
had made up her mind to carry off O’Leary 
with a high hand and marry him, after the 
easy matter of a divorce had been settled, 
nor, for that matter, had Millie Brewster, 
who daily grew more silent and more 
pathetic. 

What O’Leary himself was thinking re- 
mained a mystery, nor could his com- 
rades in the arts, either by sly traps or 
direct accusations, procure a clue. In 
truth, O’Leary himself was as thoroughly 
perplexed as the next man. He was 
human, and he deeply relished the public 
réle he had suddenly found himself thrown 
into, in the battle for his possession be- 
tween the two charmers, either of whom 
enchanted when the other was away. 

Now, it happened that Tootles, though 
the sentimental adviser of Millie, was con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of the odds 
against which she struggled, while Flick 
insisted that Myrtle was riding to 2 dis- 
aster. 

“‘She’s making mistakes,”’ he said wisely, 
on one of the many occasions when he dis- 
cussed the absorbing subject with Tootles. 
‘Some girl, some action, fine eyes, and all 
that, but she’s on the wrong track! I could 
put her wise, but I won’t.” s 

“What mistakes?” said Tootles. 

“Introducing society and King to each 
other. You can’t tame King—he’ll kick 
over the traces some day—then good-by!” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He doesn’t show 
any signs yet. He’s driving out, lunching 
out, theaters, and all that sort of stuff. 
I do believe she’s even gotten him worked 
up to taking tea. Do you mean to say 
that’s not serious?” 

“Serious for her—she’s rushing the 
game,” said Flick obstinately. “‘ Mark my 
words, she’ll go too far! She’ll start dress- 
ing him up.” 

“He had on a new tie yesterday, 
Tootles suddenly. 

‘Sure he did. She’ll try to make a dude 
out of him—see if she don’t; and one thing 
O’Leary isn’t, and that’s a Charlie boy. 
I tell you he won’t stand for it. He’ll go 
cold a!l of a sudden.” 

“My word,” said Tootles doubtfully, 
“it is a chance, though! Remember the 
solid-cash basis. That does count for 
something, Literature.” 


” said 





“With you or me, Art,” said Flick 
crushingly. ‘I am quite ready to console 
the lady, and so would you be. I’m wild, 


but I’m not a wild Indian like O'Leary. 
If Myrtle was wise, instead of blowing in 
cn a circus-wagon with diamond attach- 
ments, she’d hang around here in a sweater 
and a sunbonnet, and do the joy-riding on 
a surface-car. O’Leary will never stand for 
the fancy stuff—never in the world!” 

Even as they were thus debating, King 
O’Leary came into the studio. Under one 
arm he carried a couple of packages, while 
from the other hand hung what was unmis- 
takably a hat-box. 

“Hello!” said O’Leary, with brazen 
effrontery, and, whistling, he moved over 
to the corner which had been specially al- 
lotted to him as his private dressing-room. 

“Hello!” said Flick, who stared first 
at the hat-box and then at Tootles. 

O’Leary continued to whistle loudly, 
removing his coat and vest while he undid 
the first of the packages. ‘Tootles, in his 
amazement, reached out his hand and 
clung to Flick’s. From the package, 
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DIRECTORY OF HOTELS AND RESORTS 





CANADA 
Montreal 








RITZ-CARLTON. Latest of the fa- 
mous Ritz a? of Hotels offering the 
utmost in hotel accommodations and 





service to the _ discriminating. Mr. 
Frank S. Quick, Mer. 

Toronto 

—_—— 





QUEENS HOTEL—300 elegantly fur- 
shed rooms. 120 with bath Ex 
lent Cuisine and service. 
Home comforts. Amer. or Eurp. plan. 
McGaw & Winnett, Proprietors. 








KENTUCKY 
Louisville 








THE TYLER HOTEL—Fireproof. Lo- 
cated centrally. Room with bath $1.50 
& $2 Automobile tourists will find in 
our hotel a home. Bosler Hotel Co. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 








HOTEL LENOX, BOSTON: Conven- 
ient to theatres, business shopping sec- 








tions, and Back Bay Stations Single 
peome, $2.00 and up. Write for ** Book- 
et A. 
Greenfield 
WELDON HOTEL: “It's Unique.” 
On direct route to Mohawk Trzil, 
Golf and Tennis Tournament July, 
& Oct. For partic. write 


Aug., Sept., 
‘'N 


A. Campbell, Mer. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Maplewood 








MAPLEWOOD HOTEL White Mts. 
TTAGES—CASINO—INN 
The Social and Scenic Center 
Open June to October. 
No Hay Fever. 18-Hole Golf. 
Leon H Cilley, Mer. 








NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 





THE TRAYMORE 
Atlantic City, has set a new standard of 
service, comfort and beauty 
hotel in 
American Plan: arene an Plan D. 5S. 
White, Pres., J. W Jott, Gen. Mgr 





GALEN HALL 
Hotel and Sanitarium. Noted for its 
superior table and a ice. 
F. L. ¥OUNG, GEN. MANAGER. 


HOTEL ST. CHARLES 
Before making reservation write to the 
St Charles, leading family hotel. Al- 
ways open. P.O. Box 1385. 











TOURIST AGENCIES 
Boston 





| 





OUTDOORS IN THE WEST 
Yellowstone, Califo.nia 

Cruising Camping, Motorin’. Booklet. 

TEMPLE TOURS. LAWRENCE BLDG. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB TOURS 

The Height of Luxury in Travel. Japan- 
China, Sept. 23. So America, Oct. 21. 
Dept. 4. 17 Temple P!., Boston, Mass. 
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| THE CLENDENING, 


Largest | 
the world. | 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE HOTEL BELLECLAIRE, Broad- 
way at 77th St. Y. The theory of 
the management ~ this hotel is to do 
everything possible to contribute to the 
comfort of its guests and to charge 
fair prices for excellent service. 
Robert D. Blackman. 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL—Broad- 
85th to 86th Sts. Largest and 
most attractive uptown hotel. Sub- 
way station and Broadway surface cars 
at door. All the comforts and advan- 


| tages of the better New York hotels at 


One-third Less Price. 


NEW YORK CITY—Continued 





HOTEL MARGARET —Coolest spot 
in Greater N. Y. Overlooks the harbor; 
3 min. from Bklyn. end of Bklyn Bridge. 
ml rates, May to Oct. E. D. DePuy, 
Mer. 





HOTEL MARSEILLES, B’way at 103 
St. Subway Sta. If you enjoy your 
home you will enjoy the Marseilles. 
Coolest rooms & delightful atmosphere. 
Room and bath from $2 per day; larger 
suites in proportion. M. E. ‘Burke, 
Manager. 





Choose the 


right hotel 


OW many times have you planned a trip and then 
hesitated because you did not know where to go 
or what hotel to select when you got there! 


Here is a guide to America’s 


best hotels and resorts. 


The hotels advertised in these columns have listed par- 
ticulars of their accommodations with Cosmypclitan’s 
Travel Department and we know them to be represen- 
tative of the best in the country. 


They,—or we,—will be glad to send you booklets and 


full particulars on request, 


—and if you don’t find what 


you want, write Cosmopolitan’s National Travel Bureau 
and let us make the selection for you from the thousands 


listed with us. 


The service is free. 


Address 


COSMOPOLITAN’S NATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 


119 WEST 40th STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 





202 W. 103rd St. 
Short Block from Broadway Subway. 
A Hotel of Quality and Retinement at 
the following Rates Per Suite: Not Per 
Person: Parlor, Bedroom and Bath (1 
or 2 Persons), $2.00, $2.25, $3.00 per day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms and Bath (2 to 4 
Persons), $3.00 to $3.50 per day. 
Parlor, 3 Bedrooms and Bath (4 to 6 
Persons), $4.00 to $5.00 per day. 
Write for Booklet T and map of city. 





HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
4ist St. and Broadway 
Centre of New York's activities. 300 
outside rooms with bath—Rates: one per- 
son $2.00 up; two persons $2.50 up. 





HOTEL EARLE, 103-5 Waverly Place, 
N.Y Overlooking Washington Sq. All 
rooms with private bath. Single rooms 
with meals $2.50 up, without, $1.00 up. 
Ask for booklet. David H. Knott, Prop. 





HOTEL MAJESTIC 
Fronting Central Park, at the west— 
72nd Street gateway of that most delight- 
ful of breathing spaces ‘“‘Near to all 
that’s desirable; far from all that’s unde- 
sirable.” Here one may enjoy a temper- 
ature 10 degrees cooler than that found in 
sections less advantageously situated, 
while you * ‘dine and dance away a summer 
evening” on the Hurricane Deck on the 
Roof. 

Mrs Evelyn Hubbell of Casile House 
present every evenin<. 


Copeland Townsend, Lessee-Director. 


| HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 
Rooms | 
Meals a la carte; | 


29 E. 29th St. For women. 
$1.50 a day upwards. 
also table d’hote. Luncheon 40c. 


ner 50c. Booklet free. 


NEW WESTON HOTEL 
Madison Ave. at 49th St. 


Din- 


5 blocks from Grand Central Terminal. | 


Accessible—Exclusive— Moderate 
Rates. Every Bedroom with Bath. 
Appeals to the Discriminating 


HOTEL RICHMOND—70 W. 46thSt., 
N. Y. In the midst of best shops, thea- 
tres and uptown_ business districts. 
Running water or bath in every room; 
$1.50 per day up. E. B. 
& Manager. 


HOTEL SEVILLE—Half block from 
5th Ave., Mad Ave. & 29th St. The 
centre of everything, but away from all 
ncise. Double room, with bath, $3 up; 
single, $1.50. 


HOTEL SEYMOUR, 50 West 45th St., 
bet. Fifth Ave. and Broadway—the very 
Heart of Theatre and Shopping Districts 











—3 blocks from Grand Central Terminal | 


High-class hotel with reasonable rates 


W. T. MONTGOMERY, Mer 


THE WOLCOTT. 
Thirty-first Street, by Fifth Avenue. 
A Smart Hotel for Smart People 
G. T. Stockham, Prop. 


WOODWARD, B’way & 55th St. Dig- 
nified hotel for people of refinement. 
Rates moderately consistent; superior 
service. -Easy- access terminals, _ Shop- 
ping and amusement centre. 








Seaman, Pres. | 


| 


NEW YORK STATE 
Buffalo 








HOTEL IROQUOIS 
Firepra 
NATIONALLY KNOWN AS _ BUFFALO'S 
EST. 
Located in the heart of the City. 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE. 
H. M. Gerrans, Pres. 


E. C. Green, Mer. 





Saratoga Springs 











SARATOGA SPRINGS MEDICAL 
Sanitarium; corrective diet and all facili- 
ties for treatment of internal disorders. 
Ask for booklet. 














Syracuse 
THE MIZPAH. Hot and cold water, 
telephones. Opened Feb., 1915. Res- 
taurant. No tips. One berson $1.00, 
$1.25, two, $1.50, $1.7 EE: & 
Abbott, Mer. 

Watkins 








THE GLEN SPRINGS, WATKINS, 
Y, A “Cure” and Hotel, known as 
The ty Nauheim. Natural brine 


for the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, 


Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous 
Disorders; Rheumatism, Gout and 
Obesity. Highly Radioactive Mineral 


Springs for drinking ‘‘cure."” 








PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


HOTEL ADELPHIA 
Chestnut at 13th, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

400 Rooms 400 baths 
Moderate Tariff. 

Roof Garden. 

David B. Provan, Mg 


NEW HOTEL BINGHAM. In the 
centre of everything. Running water in 
every room. $1.50 per day; with bath 
$2.00 up. Special Club Luncheons. 
Frank Kimble, Manager. 


HOTEL VENDIG, PHILADELPHIA, 
in the heart of the city, 250 rooms wii 
bath and ice water. $2 and up. James 
C. Walsh, Manager. 


Pittsburgh 
MONONGAHELA HOUSE: conven- 


iently situated. Magnificent river view. 
Rooms $1 per day & up: with bath $2 & 
up. see person $1 per day in any 


Director 
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be 

















room B. Kelley, Manager. 
WASHINGTON 
Seatt’e 








HOTEL BUTLER. 
central. Cafe without peer. Taxi fare 25 
Rooms $1 and up. Rooms with 
bath $2 and up. Home comforts to trav- 
elers. A. Cheshire Mitchell. 


Large, airy seems 








WISCONSIN 
The Dells 


“THE PINES”? HOTEL at The Dells 
of the Wisconsin River. For illustrated 
booklet apply to Wallace Robinson, 
Manager, ?. O. Kilbourn, Wisconsin. 








Lake Geneva 


cents nace ticaaceiiantane 
HOTEL GENEVA—100 Rooms; Bath, 


hot and cold_ water. Phone, Golf, 
Tennis, all outdoor sports. Amer. and 
Europ. plan. Popular prices. New 
modern building. 
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Two 
Magazines 
in One 


Thousands buy Good 
Housekeeping for its en- 
tertainment. 


The stories by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, 
Coningsby Dawson—the Special Ar- 
ticles by Sarah Comstock, Eugene 
Wood—the Illustrations by Wenzell, 
Coles Phillips, James Montgomery 
Flagg—the Humorous Sketches by 
Dorothy Dix, Wallace Irwin—the 
Poems by Ella Wheeler Wilcox and 
Rose O’Neill. 


Other thousands buy 
Good Housekeeping for 
its splendid helpfulness. 


The contributions of Mrs. Ida 
Bailey - Allen, America’s foremost 
cooking expert—of Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, whose Department of Pure 
Food, Sanitation and Health is known 
the whole country over—of Miss 
Helen Koues, one of the great inter- 
preters of Fashion—of Agnes Rowe 
Fairman, one cf the reccgnized au- 
thorities on home furnishing and 
decorating. 


But no matter which 
you buy it for, you get 
both! This two-sidedness 
has made this publication 
nationally famous as 


Good 
Flousekeeping 
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'| O’Leary drew forth a pink-and-white shirt 


with cuffs attached, ar i, slowly and delib- 
erately, without abating his nonchalant 
whistling, struggled into it. 

“Tf he puts on a collar, you lose,” said 
Tootles to Flick, who was too completely 
flabbergasted to retort. Even as the words 
were spoken, King O’Leary produced a 
standing collar and attached it to the shirt 
with the clumsiness of a first effort. Flick 
and Tootles went over backward, still hold- 
ing hands and, thus supinely on their backs, 
their feet in the air, continued to stare at 
the apparition. 

King O’Leary, having surveyed the 
effect of the white badge of servitude 
in the mirror, flung into his vest and 
coat and, ripping off the cover of the 
box, produced a derby, which he adjusted 
with nicety on his head, giving it a rakish 
tilt. Then he produced a pair of gloves, 
shook them carefully in the air, raised his 
arms, yawned, and departed, whistling. 
Tootles looked at Flick; Flick looked at 
Tootles. 

“Poor Millie!” said Tootles, still on his 
back. “Are you convinced now?” 

“Tam,” said Flick. “I give up. I know 
nothing about human nature.” 

For three days, King O’Leary vouch- 
safed no explanation. He rose, clamped 
into stiff shirt and stiff collar, crushed down 
over his free brow the unspeakable derby 
hat, and departed into society. Flick and 
Tootles arranged the old flannel shirt, 
flowing tie, and venerable sombrero upon a 
roughly constructed wooden cross in the 
corner, and placed upon it the following 
inscription: 


? 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 





OF 
KING O’LEARY 
Requiescat in Pace 
| But on the evening of the third day, 
while they were sitting glumly in the 
easiest chairs, reflecting upon the frailties 
of human nature, shortly after ten o’clock 
the door opened, and King O’Leary came 
in. While they gazed upon him in amaze- 
ment, with the utmost solemnity he placed 
the derby hat in the center of the floor, 
added the stiff collar, and, going to the 
corner, took from the commemorative 
cross the loose shirt; his old friend, the 
sombrero, and the limp tie. In another 
moment, he stood before them the King 
O'Leary of old. 
“What about the plug hat?” said Flick. 
O’Leary’s answer was to advance with 
deliberation and to plant one foot firmly 
upon the degrading object of social servi- 
tude. The next moment there was a slight 
report and beneath his foot nothing but a 
crumpled mass. So ended the romance. 
The next week, Mrs. Pomello sailed for 
Europe. Of what had taken place between 
them, O’Leary never dropped a_ hint. 
Perhaps it wasn’t necessary. The-badges 
of servitude which had failed to imprison 
O’Leary’s rebellious spirit were appropri- 
ately preserved as mementoes of the past. 
Millie Brewster used to dust them off with 
a certain quiet satisfaction on the days in 
which she continued to clean up the room. 


During these long and fruitful months, 
perhaps due to their loyalty to the unac- 
customed haunts of the city, Inga and 
Dangerfield failed so far to meet a single 
acquaintance of his old life. 


All at once, this unconscious isolation 
was rudely interrupted. They were re- 
turning from a visit to a Yiddish theater, 
in the heart of the East Side, when the 
whim seized Dangerfield, who was an in- 
veterate night-owl, to turn aside for a last 
pleasant hour in one of the restaurants 
of lower Second Avenue, the show-place 
of the exploited East Side. 

They had hardly installed themselves at 
a quiet table before Dangerfield, looking 
across the room, was aware of a group of 
three men absorbed in his contemplation. 
He recognized Lupkin, the great Russian 
basso; Fallon, the author, both old ac- 
quaintances, and De Gollyer, the critic, 
of all the friends of the past perhaps the 
closest to his confidence. He bowed 
abruptly with a certain confused shyness 
which was beyond his control and, seeing 
their hesitation before Inga’s presence, 
gave a little sign of invitation. The next 
moment, De Gollyer crossed over and had 
him by the hand. He was a little man, of 
the world to the finger-tips, flaneur, and 
connoisseur of all that life yields of the 
curious, dramatic, and hidden. Their 
friendship had been of boyhood origin, of 
the strength that never weakens. 

“My dear boy,” he exclaimed, still grip- 
ping the hand that Dangerfield had ex- 
tended him, “is it you or your ghost? I 
thought—we thought E 

“You thought,” said Dangerfield, inter- 
rupting, “that I had gone off into some 
corner to pass away like a sick dog. Well, 
here I am!” 

De Gollyer was looking into his eyes, at 
the strength and the health in his face, 
estimating the confident ring in the tones 
of his voice, the new energy that seemed 
to fall from him as from invisible electric 
batteries. Then, from his friend, he looked 
swiftly at the woman at his side. 

“My wife,” said Dangerfield, who knew 
him too well not to comprehend instinct- 
ively the progress of his thoughts. ‘And 
—you are quite right.” 

“My dear lady,” said De Gollyer, star- 
ing at her a little too insistently, “I have 
only been completely astounded twice 
before in my life! This is the third time. 
Will you allow me to sit down and recover 
myself?” 

“You look astounded,” said Dangerfield, 
laughing. 

“My dear boy, I never saw anything so 
amazing in my life! But you look younger 
and more beautiful than I do! Where have 
you been? What have you been doing? 
Why didn’t you let me know? By Jove, 
Dan, I am glad to see you like this!” 

The exclamation burst forth so impul- 
sively that Inga, who had retired into her 
shell the instant she had fallen under the 
shrewd, delving glance of the man of the 
world, felt a sudden warming of her heart 
toward him. Dangerfield put out his hand 
with a nervous laugh and laid it on De 
Gollyer’s arm. 

“T know you are, Bob,” he said. “Well, 
I’m coming back.” 

“ And the work?” 

Dangerfield looked at Inga, a sudden 
longing in his eyes. She comprehended and 
smiled back her acquiescence. 

“Come and see—you’ll be the first.” 

De Gollyer had not missed the question 
and the answer which had flashed between 
them. Plainly, Inga intrigued his imagina- 
tion the more. She was the key to the mys- 
tery and, at times, while he sat listening to 
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Gives Man-Made 
for Motoring at Night 


ARNER-LENZES take the place of the ordinary glass lenses in your present 
auto-lamps. They diffuse your light in an arc—almost a half-circle. 

lights up the scenery on both sides of your car, and ahead of you too—from 300 to 
They avoid the blinding glare prohibited by law. 
necessity of dimmers that make your lamps dangerously weak. 





500 feet. 


Lamps that now obscure your 
view on both sides leave you in 
utter darkness except for a glaring 
shaft of light ahead. They shut off 
your view like the blinders on a 
horse. 

The Warner-Lenz lights up the 
turns and corners before you reach 
them and while you are turning. 
No other does that. 

Safety, pleasure and motoring 
etiquette all demand the Warner-Lenz in your 
automobile lamps. A courtesy you owe “the 
other fellow.’ Let your lamp reflect the light 
of a gentleman. 

But please do not think the Warner-Lenz is a 
lamp. It is not. It is simply a lens and is easily 
attached to any auto lamp of any size. But it 
combines 176 lenses in one. 








No Dim Weak Rays 
No Blinding Glare 


Night Driving Now 
Safe and Pleasurable 


Police and Public 


Indorse it 


It is a Lens, not a lamp 
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Daylight 


That 


They eliminate the 


Thisgreatinventioncarriestheper- 
sonal guarantee of Mr. A. P. Warner 
—the father of the auto-meter. 


You can test it in your lamps with- 
out risking a dollar—your money 
refunded if you are not delighted. 

Don’t use dimmers that make your 
light ineffective. Don’t drive witha 
blinding glarethat shuts offyourview 
’roundabout. BuytheWarner-Lenz 
andlearnthecomfort, safety and secu- 
rity of motoring at night by “man-made daylight.” 


THE WARNER -LENZ CO. %° Gncacé is 


If Your. Dealer Cannot Supply You, Use the Coupon 


ae tS Ee ee 





| Prices of Money-Back Coupon 
Warner - Lenzes |THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY 
Per Pair 909 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
=. Enclosed find (check, money order or cas 
Diameter East of West of § for which please send me prepaid one pai 
in inches Rockies Rockies g Warner-Lenzes, with a guarantee that if 
| ssa nae J sstisiacton money will be refunded upon re- 
5 to 9, inclusive $3.50 $3.75 8 turn of the lenses within ten days 
914 to 10, inclusive 4.00 4-25 f 
1044 to12,inclusive 5.00 5.25 Name 
= — City... 














Please Read These Directions Carefully » State 
To make sure of getting exact size, take out Name and model of car 


the glass from one of your lamps, lay it on , 
|: piece of paper and mark around it with a 1 Dealer’s name 
pencil. Theo attach paper te this coupen. I Address 
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This 
Month’s 
Cover- 
Picture 


NE of the advantages 
CO incidental to the in- 

creased size of the mag- 
azine, and by no means the, 
least, lies in the fact that it 
offers a more satisfactory field 
than did the smaller size for the 
display of the illustrator’s art 
on the cover. The plate-size of 
the pictures will naturally be 
greatly increased, but, for the 
purpose of uniformity, we shall 
continue to print them on the 
regulation 14xII-inch pebbled 
paper, without lettering or ad- 
vertising, and, notwithstanding 
| the increased size of the plate, 
the price will remain as before. 
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Another 
Baby-Picture 


By Harrison Fisher 


venient 


We are especially lucky in 
: being able to present one of the 
most charming pictures Mr. 
Fisher has ever painted as the 
initial number of the new series. 
This appealing picture is called 
The King of Hearts, for what 
can more completely govern the 
hearts of the mother and father 
thanthe baby? In anticipation 
' of a very heavy demand, we 
have published a larger edition 
than usual. However, as we 
are compelled to be conservative, 
it will be advisable for those 
‘who wish to procure copies to 
order at once. Send 15 cents 
(for foreign countries, 25 cents) 
and we will forward the picture 
by return mail with safe delivery 
guaranteed. Our beautiful 
illustrated catalogue free on 
request! Address 
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Room 123 
Cosmopolitan Print 
Department 


Nerve caeeeveanne net 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Dangerfield, his eyes fixed themselves on 
hers with an intensity that left her hotly 
| conscious, and, at times, she felt this glance 
| wandering down to the fingers of her left 
hand. 

Dangerfield was not in the mood for 
| general conversation, and, beyond amicable 
| greetings, avoided joining De Gollyer’s 
; party. She herself suggested that they 
| should leave, uncomfortabie at the en- 
| counter, keenly aware of the covert looks 
| the three acquaintances were sending in 
her direction, divining the manner of their 


| 
| of his favorite stars were commands, so he 
proceeded to make ready a production. 
| Suddenly, Barrie’s remarkably play, “The 
| Admirable Crichton,” fell into his hands. 
| He sent for Gillette, and said, 

“Gillette, I am perfectly willing that 
| you should play Hamlet, but I have 
| just got from Barrie the ideal play for 


you. 

When Gillette read “The Admirable 
Crichton,” he agreed with Frohman, and 
| out.of it developed one of his greatest suc- 
| cesses. ‘‘Hamlet,” with its elaborate pro- 
duction, still awaits Gillette. 

In presenting Clara Bloodgood as star 
in Clyde Fitch’s play, ‘“‘The Girl With the 
| Green Eyes,” Frohman achieved another 

one of his many sensations. The smart, 
| charming girl who had made her début un- 
| der sensational circumstances in “The 
| Conquerors,” now saw her name up in 
| electric lights for the first time. Froh- 

man’s confidence in her, as in many of his 
| protégées, was more than fulfilled. 


SOTHERN AND MARLOWE 


Charles Frohman, who loved to dazzle 
the world with his Napoleonic coups, 
launched what was, up to this time, and 
which will long remain, the most spectacu- 
lar of theatrical deals. He had long ad- 
mired E. H. Sothern as actor, and had been 
associated with him in some of his early 
ventures. The years that Julia Marlowe 
had played under his joint management 
had greatly endeared her to him. One day, 
he had an inspiration. There had been no 
big Shakespearean revival for some time, 
so he said, 

“Why not unite Sothern and Marlowe 
and tour the country in a series of magnifi- 
cent Shakespearean productions?” 

At that time, Julia Marlowe had reverted 
to the control of Charles Dillingham, while 
Sothern was still under the management of 
Daniel Frohman. Charles brought the 
stars together, offered them a guarantee of 
five thousand dollars a week: for forty 
weeks’ engagement and for three seasons. 
In other words. he pledged his two stars 
alone the immense’ sum of two hundred 

| thousand dollars for each season, which 
was beyond doubt the largest guarantee of 
the kind ever made in the history of 
the American theater. 

It was just about this time that Joseph 
Humphreys, Frohman’s seasoned generad 

| stage-manager, succumbed to the terrific 
strain under which he had worked all these 
years, both as actor and producer, and 


astonishment, of which she was the object. 
When they were on the sidewalk, in the cool 
of the luminous night, she drew closer to 
Dangerfield and slipped her hand under his 
arm. He looked down at her, wondering, a 
little perplexed, and patted her hand 
affectionately. 

“Lord, that was a surprise!” he said, 
thinking of De Gollyer. “It’s like the wind 
banging open the front door. I just had to 
ask him up. Did you mind?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt had to come.” 


The conclusion of The Woman Gives will appear in the October issue. 


The Life of Charles Frohman 


(Continued from page 91) 


William Seymour stepped into his shoes, 
and has retained that position ever since. 

Charles Frohman was constantly bring- 
ing. about revolutions. Through him, 
Francis Wilson, for example, departed 
from musical comedy, in which he made a 
great success, and took up straight plays, 
beginning with Clyde Fitch’s adaptation 
of “Cousin Billy” from the French, and 
thus began a connection under Charles 
Frohman that lasted many years. With 
him, as with all his other actors, there was 
never a scrap of paper. 

Frohman and Wilson met at the Savoy 
Hotel, in London, one day. Frohman had 
often urged him to quit musical comedy, 
and he now said he was ready to make the 
plunge. 

‘All right,” said Frohman, “TI will give 
you so much a week and a percentage of the 
profits.” 

“Tt’s done,” said Wilson. 

“Do you want a contract?” asked 
Frohman. 

“No.” 

This was about all that ever happened in 
the arrangements between Frohman and 
his stars, to some of whom he paid princely 
fortunes. 


MARGARET ILLINGTON 


During these years, Charles Frohman 
had watched with growing interest the 
development of a young girl from Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, Margaret Illington by 
name, who had studied for the stage, had 
appeared successfully in the old Lyceum 
Stock Company when it was transferred 
by Daniel Frohman to Daly’s, and who had 
played with James K. Hackett and E. H. 
Sothern. Frohman now +cast:-her in 
Pinero’s play, “‘A Wife Without a Smile.” 
Afterward, she appeared in . Augustus 
Thomas’s piece, “ Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,” 
and made such a strong impression that 
Frohman made her leading woman with 
John Drewin Pinero’s“‘ His House in Order.” 

Just about this time, Frohman, whose 
interest in French plays had only increased 
through -all these years, and who singled 
out Henri Bernstein as the foremost of the 
younger French playwrights, secured his 
remarkable play, ‘‘The Thief.” He now 
produced: this-play at- the Lyceum with 
Miss Illington and Kyrle Bellew as co-stars, 
and ‘it proved to be an enormous success, 
continuing there for a whole season, and 
then duplicating its triumph on the road 
where Frohman at one time had four com- 
panies playing it throughout the country. 


The next instalment of The Life of Charles Frohman tells of his first 


productions in London and Paris. 
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Train for a Job Like This 


Don’t be content to stay in a job that almost any man can fill. Prepare yourself for a 


position in a new profession—for a position that needs you—wants you. 

There are 500,000 that need the services of Expert Accountants. There are only 2,000 
certified public accountants in America. The field is unlimited; the demand many times great- 
er than the supply; the saiary far in excess of that earned in other fields. 


Your Instruction 


W Wi nder 
Train =. e ) J. 3 ms p e a sen eee 


William 
Arthur Chase, 
GF A: 


Ex-president of the National Association of C. P. A. 


ACCOUNTANT 


At $3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


You By 
Mail 





—in spare time, at home, to qualify for one of these posi- 
tions. You can advance as a your time permits. 

The expert accountant is the big man in the office— 
one of the most important factors in the conduct of any 
business. His knowledge of the innermost secrets of a 
business makes him indispensible to the boss. He is one 
of the first men to be consulted in all matters of manage- 
ment and finance, and is confidential adviser in important 
executive affairs. His salary is anywhere from $3,000 to 
$10,000 a year. That is the kind of a position we can 
train you for. aes 

Our training is made personal and individual. It 
takes into consideration your present knowledge or lack 
of knowledge and is fitted to serve your exact require- 
ments. We prepare you from the ground up; provide 
complete and comprehensive training according to your 
individual needs from the simplest Sonne principles 
to the most advanced accounting problems. We will give 
you whatever training, instruction or review on the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping you may personally need—and with- 
out any extra expense to you. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


In this course, all needless text-book theory has been eliminated. 
It is practical, directly to the point, giving you such instruction as you 
need in the shortest possible time. The cost is surprisingly sa / 
ou 


and the terms so easy that you will scarcely miss the money. 


Examiners and Ex-secretary of the Illinois State Board 
of Examiners in Accountancy, and other experts who 


‘rank among the highest. No expense has been spared to 


make this the easiest-to-understand, simplest-to-master, 
and most complete Home Study Accountancy Course ever 
prepared. It covers thoroughly every phase of Practical 
Accounting, Theory of Accounts, Auditing, Cost Account- 
ing, Business Organization, Business Management, Bus- 


iness Laws, ete. 

Hundreds of accountants, bookkeepers, clerks, cashiers, corres- 
pondents and office men in subordinate positions have developed into 
executives of rare ability and today are commanding handsome salaries 
—all because of LaSalle training. What we have done for others we 
can do for you. 


The LaSalle Guarantee 


We give you a written agreement signed by our Treasurer that 
upon your satisfactory completion of the course, should you fail to 
pass the Certified Public Accountant's examination held in any state, 
we will give you special instruction and help—without additional charge 
—until you do pass. We further agree to refund entire amount of tu- 
ition, according to our Guarantee Bond, if dissatisfied with the course. 


owe it to yourself to learn all the facts about this course and the 4 Dept. 955-H Chicago, Ill. 


truly remarkable ea 8 oa it opens up in the business world 


today. We have published a book which tells the whole sto 
Explains state examinations, state regulations, salaries pa 


expert accountants.ete.—alsogives completeinformation regarding thecourse. ff Special Reduced Rate and Convenient Payment Plan 


course in Higher Accountancy; also advise me a 


We will be glad to mail you a copy free, without the slightest obligation to I 


you. Write your name and address in the coupon, mail it and learn how 

quickly you can, if you will, say good bye forever to hard grinding work, 
hours, low wages, with little or no chance for advancement, and enter 

a field where there is plenty of room, where you can give orders instead 

of take them, and draw a real man’s 


**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


‘LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 955-H Chicago a 





a NS Soo an cass ox a tdad Vad teeaped asta diate stu auhdiaaial eadianioes 
e the first step now. 4 


IEE oo caved sancti arash niveccadeadecnche tae are 


sah ces cacncedediececsiceccess snih duttebecheseatices PRM RE Scdivice 


Mail Coupon Today 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


Send at once, without obligation to me, your valu- 
ia 4 able book of accounting facts and full details of your 





4 
the manifest destinies moving from east 
to west and west to east, and proposed no 
less than that an imperial prince of the 
Mikado’s line should espouse the Princess 
Kaiulani of Hawaii. He assured this 
delicate, hothouse culture of a man, whose 
civilization was already a dim and distant 
achievement at the time Kalakaua’s fore- 
bears were on the perilous and savage 
Polynesian canoe-drift over the Pacific 
ere ever they came to colonize Hawaii— 
this pallid palace-flower of a monarch did 
he assure that the Princess Kaiulani was 
some princess. And, in this, Kalakaua 
made no mistake. She was all that he 
could say of her, and more. Not alone 
was she the most refined and peach- 
blow blossom of a woman that Hawaii 
had ever produced, to whom connoisseurs 
of beauty and spirit like Robert Louis 
Stevenson had bowed knee and _ head 
and presented with poems and pearls, 
but she was Kalakaua’s own niece and a 
future heir to the throne of Hawaii. Thus, 
the Americans, moving westward, would 
be compelled to stop on the far shore of 
the Pacific, while Hawaii, taken under 
Japan’s wing, would become the easterly 
outpost of Japan. 

Kalakaua died without knowing how 
clearly he foresaw the trend of events. 
To-day, the United States possesses 
Hawaii, which, in turn, is populated by 
more Japanese than by any other nation- 
ality. Practically every second person 
in the islands is a Japanese, and the 
Japanese are breeding true to pure race- 
lines, while all the others are cross-breeding 
to an extent that would be a scandal on 
any stock-farm. 


UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Fortunately for the United States, the 
Mikado reflected. Because he reflected, 
Hawaii to-day is not a naval base for 
Japan and a menace to the United States. 
The haoles, or whites, overthrew the 
Hawaiian monarchy, formed the Dole 
republic, and shortly thereafter brought 
their loot in under the sheltering folds of 
the Stars and Stripes. There is little use 
to balk at the word “loot.” The white 
man is the born looter. And just as the 
North American Indian was looted of his 
continent by the white man, so was the 
Hawaiian looted by the white men of his 
islands. Such things be. They are mor- 
ally indefensible. As facts, they are ir- 
refragable—as irrefragable as the facts 
that water drowns, that frost bites, and 
that fire incinerates. 

And let this particular haole who writes 
these lines here and now subscribe his 
joy and gladness in the Hawaiian loot. 
Of ali places of beauty and joy under the 
sun— But there, I was born in Cali- 
fornia, which is no mean place in itself, 
and it would be more meet to let some of 
the talking be done by the Hawaii-born, 
both Polynesian and haole. First of all, 
the Hawaii-born, unlike the Californian, 
does not talk big. ‘When you come down 


to the Islands you must visit us,” he will 
say; “‘we’ll give you a good time.” That’s 
all. No swank—just like an invitation 
to dinner. And after the visit is accom- 
plished, you will confess to yourself that 
you never knew before what a good time 
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was, and that, for the first time, you have 
learned the full alphabet of hospitality. 
There is nothing like it... The Hawaii-born 
won’t tell you about it. He just does it. 

Said Ellis, nearly a century ago, in his 
“Polynesian Researches,” 


On the arrival of strangers, every man 
endeavored to obtain one as a friend and carry 
him off to his own habitation, where he is 
treated with the greatest kindness by the in- 
habitants of the district; they place him on a 
high seat and feed him with abundance of the 
finest food. 


Such was Captain Cook’s experience 
when he discovered Hawaii, and, despite 
what happened to him because of his abuse 
of so fine a hospitality, the same hospitality 
has persisted in the Hawaiians to this day. 
Oh, please make no mistake! No longer, 
as he lands, will the latest beach-comber, 
whale-ship deserter, or tourist be carried 
up among the palms by an enthusiastic 
and loving population and be placed in 
the high seat. When, ina single week-day, 
a dozen steamships land thousands of 
tourists, the impossibility of such lavish- 
ness of hospitality is understandable. It 
can’t be done. 


HAWAIIAN HOSPITALITY 


But the old hospitality holds. Come with 
your invitations or letters of introduction, 
and you will find yourself immediately 
instated in the high seat of abundance. 
Or come, uninvited, without credentials, 
merely stay a real, decent while, and your- 
self be ‘‘good,” and make good the good 
in you—but, oh, softly and gently and 
sweetly and manly and womanly—and 
you will slowly steal into the Hawaiian 
heart, which is all of softness and gentle- 
ness and sweetness and manliness and 
womanliness; and one day, to your own 
vast surprise, you will find yourself seated 
in a high place of hospitableness than 
which there is none higher on this earth’s 
surface. You will have loved your way 
there, and you will find it the abode of 
love. 

Nor is that all. Since I, as an attestant, 
am doing the talking, let me be forgiven 
my first-person intrusions. Detesting the 
tourist-route, as a matter of private whim 
or quirk of temperament, nevertheless I 
have crossed the tourist-route in many 
places over the world and know thoroughly 
what I am talking about. And I can and 
do aver, that, in this year, 1916, I know of 
no place where the unheralded and un- 
credentialed tourist, if he is anything of 
anything in himself, so quickly finds him- 
self among friends as here in Hawaii. 
Let me add: I know of no people in any 
place who have been stung more frequently 
and deeply by chance visitors than have 
the people of Hawaii. Yet the old heart- 
and-hale (house) hospitality holds. The 
Hawaii-born is like the lepoard—spotted 
for good or ill; neither can change his 
spots. 

Why, only last evening I was talking 
with an Hawaiian matron—how shall I 
say?—one of the first ladies. Her and 
her husband’s trip to Japan for cherry- 
blossom time was canceled for a year. 
Why? She had received a wireless from 
a steamer which had already sailed from 


San Francisco, from a girl friend, a new 
bride, who was coming to partake of a 
generally extended hospitality of several 
years before. 

“‘But why give up your own good time?” 
I said. ‘Turn your house and servants 
over to the young couple and you go on 
your own trip just the same.” 

“But that would never do,” said she. 

That was all. She had no thought of 
house and servants. She had once of- 
fered her hospitality. She must be there, 
on the spot, in heart and hale and person. 
And she, Island-born, had always traveled 
east to the States and to Europe, while 
this was her first and long-anticipated 
journey west to the Orient. But that she 
should be remiss in the traditional and 
trained and innate hospitality of Hawaii 
was unthi: Kable. Of course she would re- 
main. Wh. else could she do? 

Oh, what’s the use? I was going to 
make the Hawaii-born talk. They won’t. 
They can’t. I shall have to go on and do 
all the talking myself. They are poor 
boosters. They even try to boost, on 
occasion; but the latest steamship and 
railroad publicity agent from the mainland 
will give them cards and spades and talk 
all around them when it comes to describing 
what Hawaii so beautifully and charmingly 
is. Take surf-boarding, for instance. A 
Californian real-estate agent, with that 
one asset, could make the burnt, barren 
heart of Sahara into an oasis for kings. 
Not only did the Hawaii-born not talk 
about it, but they forgot about it. Just as 
the sport was at its dying gasp, along came 
one Alexander Ford from the mainland. 
And he talked. Surf-boarding was the 
sport of sports. There was nothing like 
it anywhere else in the world. They 
ought to be ashamed for letting it languish. 
It was one of the Islands’ assets, a drawing 
card for travelers that would fill their 
hotels and bring them many permanent 
residents, etc., etc. 

He continued to talk, and the Hawaii- 
born smiled. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
they said, when he buttonholed them into 
corners. “This is just talk, you know, 
just a line of talk.” 

“I’m not going to do anything except 
talk,” Ford replied. “It’s you fellows 
who’ve got to do the doing.” 

And all was as he said. And all of 
which I know for myself at first hand, for 
I lived on Waikiki Beach at the time in 
a tent where stands the Outrigger Club 
to-day—twelve hundred members, with 
hundreds more on the waiting-list, and 
with what seems like half a mile of surf- 
board lockers. 


FISHING IN THE ISLANDS 


“Oh, yes,—there’s fishing in the Islands,” 
has been the customary manner of the 
Hawaii-born’s talk when on the mainland 
or in Europe. “Come down some time, 
and we'll take you fishing.” Just the 
same casual-dinner sort of an invitation 
to take pot luck. And, if encouraged, he 
will go on and describe with antiquarian 
detail how, in the good old days, the na- 
tives wove baskets and twisted fish-lines 
that lasted a century from the fibers of a 
plant that grew only in the spray of the 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


$120 in 3 days is big profit but Jennings did 
it in 3 hours. How? Selling our wonderful, brand new, 
repeat advertising proposition to retail merchants, 
stores, etc., everywhere. Work when you like— 
make what you want. Experience unnecessary. 
Our book tells all—write quick. Salesmanager, 
Winslow Cabot Co.,89 Congress Bidg., Boston,Mass. 


Turn Spare Time Into Extra Dollars a week. 
We want wide-awake representatives everywhere to 
take orders for Goodlow’s Good Clothes—guaran- 
teed Suits and Overcoats for men and young men. 
Previous experience unnecessary. Start now. 

Goodlow’s, 80A Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Lady Agents make fee money selling Mrs. 

McCormick’s Beauty Cream. arge jar 50 cts. 

Repeats. Beautifies complexion. Delightful odor. 

A wonderful face cream. Write for particulars. 
Behrens Drug Co., Waco, Tex. 


You Want Money! We Want You! Let's get 
together. You sell a Nationally Advertised Necessity 
to automobile owners and the trade. We reward you 
generously. Webber & Doyle, 97 Warren St., N.Y. 


Salesmen having automobiles to cover coun- 
ties selling Chasetts and other candy specialties, ex- 
clusively or as a side line. Those with established 
jobbing or retail trade preferred. Growing consumer 
demand. Your account protected and reorders cred- 
ited while working. Make big money! Write today 
for proposition. Riggi Brothers Co., Inc., 12-14 
Lexington Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


We establish you in business for yourself. 
Now paying others $3,000 to $6,000 yearly. Exclu- 
sive territory contracts for selling our Visual In- 
struction Equipment to schools and libraries. High- 
grade, educated men with references; cash deposit 
guarantee required. Underwood & Underwood, 
417 Fifth Ave., Dept. A, New York. 


Agents—‘‘Exclusive features’’ are what make 
easy sales—I can gain attention, close the sale and 
collect the money on six customers with the exclu- 
sive features of my non-alcoholic flavoring extracts, 
while you are struggling with one customer on the 
old commonplace line of talk. So can you! Prove it! 
Write today—big summer sellers—extra summer 
profits. J. M. Pitkin Co., 625 R. St., Newark, N. Y. 


We will pay you well. Hardenburg’s famous 
line of Leather Goods. Diaries and other Adver- 
tising Specialties. Product of forty years’ experience. 
Easy sales, satisfied customers. A serious offer for 
hustling salesmen. No canvassers. H. B. Harden- 
burg & Co., 69 Washington Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ents to travel by automobile to introduce our 
250 fast selling poner priced, Household Neces- 
sities. Greatest line on earth. Others making $10 
a day. Complete outfit and auto free to workers. 
Write for exclusive territory. American Products 
Co., 4809 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


Good Salesmen Wanted—We want alert, ener- 
getic roa men to look after subscriptions to Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine in every community. We can 
use your spare time or your whole time, just as you 
prefer. To those who prove their ability, we will 
pay a liberal salary and commission. Make the first 
move now toward business success. Ask us to tell 
you about our special agency plan. Agency Division, 
Cosmopolitan, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 

Large profits. Manufacture “ Barley Coens 
costs cent to make. Sells like hot cakes for 5c. Ma- 
chine & instructions, ome $7.50. Send 10c for 
sample. Barley Crisp Co., 1208 B'way, San Fran. 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


Armstrong earned $67.50 Ist day; new col- 
lection System sells $5 to $30. Agents profit 150%. 
No emg. Exclusive territory. Free sample. 
Sayers Co., 404, Wainwright, St. Louis. 


Resident agents wanted in all parts of the 
country to sell our fast repeating Peppermints. 
Attractive package. Big Commissions. xclusive 
territory. Samples and details on request. Address 
Julep Mint Company, Shamokin, Pa. 


Agents—a sure money maker for live wire 
salesmen to sell direct to the consumer from $8 to 
$20 made-to-measure guaranteed rainshed overcoats 
for cold weather. Also greatest line made-to-meas- 
ure raincoats. Exclusive territory. Outfits_fur- 
nished. Waterproof Specialty Garment Co., Dept. 
A4-19 S. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Salesmen acquainted with drug trade and 
hospitals to sell our Genuine Russian Mineral Oil 
as a side line. Liberal commission. Arnold B. Weil 

Co., Wade Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


N. R. G. Little Wizard Labor Saver washes 
clothes in 10 minutes, absolutely without rubbing. 
Contains no Lime, Lye, Paraffin, Wax or other in- 
jurious chemical and cannot possibly injure the 
clothes or hands. There is nothing like it on the mar- 
ket. It is positively the wonder of the age, sells for 
15c, enough for 5 family washings. We supply one 
free sample with every package you buy and guar- 
antee the sale of same. All you do is to leave the free 
sample with the housewife and, when you call again, 
she is eagerly awaiting to become your steady and 
permanent customer. Secure territorial rights at 
once, or you will regret it. A_1c postal card brings 
sample and full particulars. Farquhar-Moon Mfg. 
Co., Desk D204, 140 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Big Textile Mills Want ambitious men and 
women everywhere to show latest dress fabrics, 
neckwear, hosiery, underwear, and sweaters. 400 
styles. Easy sales. Values beat stores. Many mak- 
ing over $30 weekly. All or spare time. Complete 
sample outfit starts you. 

Steadfast Mills, 62 Remsen St., Cohoes, N. Y. 


Men, Women, sell Swiss Finish. Used every 
pe and Tuesday. 125%. Liberal sample and 
particulars free. 

Sherman Sales, Port Henry, N. Y. 


Salesmen wanted. Best Punch Board Deals 
on earth. Brand new consignment. $5.00 commis- 
sion on order and repeats. Old reliable. 

Grove Mfg. Co., 2562 Cottage Grove, Chicago. 


Wanted—hustlers to take orders for made-to- 
measure high-grade men’s tailored suits from $9 to 
$2 Make ‘big money. Elegant large book outfit 
free. Experience unnecessary. No pocket folder 
affair. Splendid opportunity to make money. Handy 
Dandy Line. Dept. F, 411 S. Sangamon St., Chicago. 


Agents: Ho-Ro-Co Medicated Skin and Scalp 
Soap and Toilet Goods plan beats everything for 


agents’ profits. 
“*Ho-Ro-Co,” 211 N. 2nd S&t., St. Louis, Mo. 


Large manufacturer wants representatives 
to sell shirts, underwear, hosiery, dresses, waists, 
skirts, direct to homes. Write for free samples. 
Madison Mills, 586 Broadway, New York City. 


_Men not earning $1200 yearly get in touch 
with largest manufacturers of transparent handled 
knives and razors in U. 8S. Address 

Novelty Cutlery Co., 7 Bar St., Canton, O. 

















Agents! Earn big commissions selling $20 
value all-wool made-to-measure suits, for $10 retail. 
No experience necessary. Chicago Woolen Mills, 
Dept. 102, 833 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Specialty salesman wanted. Big commissions 
being earned selling Ever-Ready Cans. Write for 
particulars. 

Ever-Ready Can Company, Greenfield, Ohio. 

Women make money introducing Priscilla 
Fabrics, Hosiery, Underwear, Dresses in spare 
time. Beautiful samples furnished. 

Fitzcharles Co., Dept. 135, Trenton, N. J. 


Who wants to make more money selling 
brushes every home needs? Special method of 
getting entrance. Fuller Sanitary Brushes are na- 
tionally advertised—largest output—best terms. 
Your territory is valuable. Write Fuller Brush 
Company, Hartford, Conn., Rock Island, Ill. 


Men and women wanted to sell the Triplex 
Folding a sold in stores—exclusive 
territory—write for free catalog of other big sellers. 
8. F. Diamond & Bro., 35 West 21st St., New York. 


Hosiery Manufacturer Offers Permanent Po- 
sition supplying regular customers in home town at 
mill prices. Large monthly income earned. All or 
spare time. For particulars address F. Parker Mills, 
2733 North 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents—pair silk hose free. State size and 
color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Good profits. 
Agents wanted. Write today. Triplewear Mills, 
Dept. E., 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canvassers wanted—to solicit orders for 
trees and shrubbery. Salary or commissions pay- 
able =e. Year ‘round employment. Perry 
Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. Established 21 years. 


1916’s Sensation! ai<gieee toilet article set 

selling like blazes at $1, with $1 carving set Free! 

Whirlwind stunt! Newcome made $18 one day! 
Write E. Pierce Co., 906 Lake St., Chicago. 


We make largest line wire twisted Sanitary 

Brushes, Big money for agents. Get proposition. 
tan les Co., 

Dept. C., 1968 Broadway, N.Y. 


Smoker wanted—we want silent salesmen 
who will smoke a pipe and get paid for it. Send no 
money, just write for particulars. M.H. Putnam, 
607 West 51st Street, New York City. 


They sell on sight! Our marvelous Nibco 
Auto Washer for cleaning automobiles. Also our ad- 
justable floor and wall mops, dustless dusters, sani- 
tary brushes and other household specialties. Com- 

lete line. Immense profits. Write now. Silver- 
hamberlin Co., 1-5 Maple St., Clayton, N. J. 


























We start you in business, furnishing every- 
thing: men and women, earning $30 upward weekly 
operating our *‘New System Specialty Candy Fac- 
tories’’ anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; booklet 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., E. Orange, N. J 


Salesmen wanted—to sell Shinon Products to 
retailers and jobbers. All trades handle. Consump- 
tion big. Low prices; attractive deals. 18-year qual- 
ity reputation. Big commission nets large income. 
All or part time. Shinon, Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents—here’s a winner. The Midget Vest 
pocket Garment Hanger—sells on sight. Most at- 
tractive proposition ever offered. No competition, as 
article is fully protected by U. 8. & foreign patents. 
Dept. C.M. Silvex Co., 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Agents to handle exclusively or as side line 
Accident and Sickness Policy at $10 yearly. $5000 
Principal Sum. $100 monthly for Accident or 
Sickness. One-half policy $5. eposit with State. 
______ Underwriters, Dept. A, Newark, N. J. 

Free Sample—Nosplash water strainers sell 
themselves—no talking—experience unnecessary. 
Daily profits $5 upwards. Send 2c (mailing cost). 
T. O. F. Union Filter Co., 73 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Agents make big profits selling ‘‘ Novelty 
Sign Cards.’’ Merchants buy 10 to 100 on sight. 
800 varieties. Catalogue Free. 

Sullivan Co., 1123 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


Act quick! Automobile Gasoline going up! 
Sell Gaso-Tonic. Equals gasoline at 3c a gallon. 
Eliminates Carbon. First order sold or money re- 
funded. White Mfg. Co., Dept. B, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Salesmen—Get Our Plan for Monogramming 
Automobiles, motorcycles, traveling bags, etc., by 
transfer method; very large profits, 

Motorists’ Accessories Company, Ashland, Ohio. 


Wade Corsets! 15 years the leader! Front and 
Back lace; guarant Retail $2 to $25. Experi- 
enced Aq wanted. Biggest Profits. 

ade Co., L. Station, New York. 


Guaranteed Hosiery Selling from Mill Earns 
$5 a day for our representatives. No cap. or exp. 
needed. Permanent position. Exclusive territory. 
C. Weber Mills, Nicetown Sta., Phila., Pa. 


Agents—Sell Buckeye Duplex Overcoat- 
Raincoat Direct from Manufacturer, retailing from 
$3.95 Up. Each Coat guaranteed. Write for Book- 
let. Buckeye Mfg. Co., 41 Lincoln Bldg., N. Y. C. 

Make and sell your own goods. Formulas 
by Expert Chemists. Manufacturing Processes 
and Trade Secrets. Formula Catalog for Stamp. 
Robert Mystic Company, Washington, D. C. 





























AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


Every Household on Farm, in small town or 
suburbs, where oil lamps are used, needs and will 
buy the wonderful Aladdin Mantle Lamp, burns 
common coal oil (kerosene) ; gives a light five times 
as bright as electric. Awarded Gold Medal at San 
Francisco Exposition. Men with rigs — big 
money. Many average 8 to 10 sales a day, large 
es. No cash required. We furnish capital to re- 
liable men. Write quick for wholesale prices, terri- 
tory and sample lamp for free trial. Address nearest 
office. Mantle Lamp Co., 602 Aladdin Bldg., Chi- 
cago, or 602 Thermos Bldg., N. Y. City. 


Mighty Repeat Money Mohing Marvel:—8 
men order 47,620 pkgs. first 16 days. Kalomite revo- 
lutionizes clothes washing ideas. Big weekly repeat 
order business for agents. Abolishes rubbing, wash- 
boards, washing machines; $1,000 guarantee. Abso- 
lutely harmless; Kalomite works wonders; women 
astounded; credit granted; get overwhelming proof. 
Equitable Corp., Dpt. 396,215 W.Superior St.,Chi’go. 


Salesmen selling restaurant, hotel, cafe, 
cigar, pool, drug, general store trade can do big 
business with our new live pocket side line. All 
merchants towns 100,000 and under want it. $5.00 
commission each sale. No collecting. No expense 
or risk to merchant. We take back all unsold goods. 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 


Let us start you in a permanent business of 
your own, selling guaranteed Planto-Silk Hosiery 
and Underwear direct from factory to the homes: 
capital and experience not necessary; many of our 
representatives make $3,000 to $5,000 per year. 
Write for particulars to Malloch Knitting Mills, 109 
Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Salesmen with Automobiles. Sell Permatite, 
substitute for vulcanizing; guaranteed to repair 
junctures, cuts, blow-outs in tubes or casings. Side- 
ine or exclusive. We protect accounts and credit 
re-orders. Motor Supplies Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Agents—with selling experience to sell direct 
to consumer made-to-measure suits and overcoats 
$12.50 and $16.50. If you want an independent 
business with Big Money, answer at once before 
territory is taken. Outfits furnished. Midland 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 8-19 S. Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


1000 women wanted to sell National dress 
goods, Silks, Velvets, Handkerchiefs, etc. The ‘‘ Na- 
tional’”’ line is the best. Newest —— assort- 
nal acre deliveries. Beautiful samples. Our 
plan will appeal to you. Write today for full infor- 
mation. National Dress Goods Co., Dept. 48, N.Y. 


Good, live agents can be procured from an 
advertisement in these pages. We will be glad to 
give you full particulars. Ask us. Cosmopolitan 
Opportunity Adlets, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $500 writing photoplays, short stories. 
Experience unnecessary. Details and criticism free. 
Short Story Course. Sales. Advance Pub. Co., P.O. 
Box 1237, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Authoritative Course in Photo-Play Writing 
including Model Play, full List of Producers who buy, 
and $10 Course a only $3. Booklet free. 
Scenario Exch., 205F West 107th St., New York. 

Write photoplays, stories, poems. Companies 
pay $10 to $300 each. Constant demand. No corre- 
spondence course. Start writing and selling at once. 

etails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 301, Cincinnati, O. 


See here! We want your ideas for plays and 
stories! No charge for reading. Sold on commission. 
Write today. 

Manuscript Sales Co., 90 Main, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Photoplays wanted by 48 Co.’s. $10 to $500 
each paid for plots. No correspondence course or 
experience needed; details Free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 324, St. Louis. 


Picture plays wanted. Producers pay $25 to 
$100. You can write them. We show you how. Easy, 
fascinating way to earn money in spare time. Get free 
details. Rex Publishers, Box 175, L-9, Chicago. 

Motion picture plays—how to write and sell 
them. Send for E Ball’s new 200-page book, 
‘*Photo-Play Scenarios.’’ It gives you the substance 
of a $20 course in Photo-Play Writing. Only 40 
cents postpaid. Star Library Co., Dept. C, 114 
W. 41st St., N. Y. ss 

If you have anything to sell; if you are inter- 
ested in the development of your business, ask us to 
tell you about Opportunity Adlets, Cosmopolitan 
Classified Dept., 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 


. SHORT STORIES 
Write short stories, poems, photoplays. 
Companies pay $10 to $300 each. Constant demand. 


No correspondence course. Start writing & selling at 
once. Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 101, Cincinnati,O. 


Writers—Attention! Short stories, poems, 
photoplays, etc., are wanted for publication. Good 
ideas bring big money. Submit MSS. 

National Literary Bureau, C5, Hannibal, Mo. 


Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. ane book and plans free. 
s Reporting Syndicate, 
1005, St. Louis, Mo. 
Discouraged writers communicate with us. 
Short stories, Articles, Poems, Plays, Photoplays, 
Book Manuscripts. Complete service to writers. 
Assistance to suit your needs offered by ablest staff 
of literary experts in this country. Honest advice 
and a square deal. Endorsed by leading authors, 
editors and critics. Over 5000 writers helped. De- 
tails free. 
The Writer's Service Bureau, Springfield, Mass. 


We want you to work for us. Most of your 
friends will subscribe for Cosmopolitan if you ask 
een seery everyone reads Ccsmopolitan some- 
time or another. Ye will pay you well to represent 
Cosmopolitan’s interests in your community. 
Write us for particulars of our agency plan. Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine, Agency Division, 119 West 
40th Street, N. Y C. 
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FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Snew White Fluid may be used as white ink 
for pens. Paint for brushes or spray. for air —— 
Hig est endorsements. Dealers or 25c coin or stamp. 

0. Johnston, P. O. Box 578, Rochester, N. 


Send negative for free sample print. Seok 
oping 10c roll. Velox prints 3c up. 500 rolls daily 
capacity. 24-hour service. 9th year. Agents wanted 
in every city. 

Littlefield & Son, Delavan, Wis., Dent. A 

Do you take pictures? Write for free sample of 
our 112-page magazine, showing how to make 
better pictures and earn money. Amcrican Pho- 
tography, 752 Pope Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Your Photos Enlarged 25c. 8x10 made from 
any size negative or film. Films eve 5c. per 
roll. Prints 3c each 244x314 ; 4c. 34x44. Send neg- 
ative and get sample prints. Free. Anti- “Trust 7 
Supplies. M. A. Leese, 615 9th St., Wash., D. 

Free Print from your favorite Seeative oF or 
send twelve of your best negatives and 20c for 
twelve prints. Films developed 10c. roll. Velox prints 

214%x3\%, 3c. 8x10 enlargements from negatives, 25c. 
Columbia Photo Supply Co., Dept. B, Wash., D.C. 


~ 50c Trial Offer for 10c—Best Kodak Developing, 
Any size roll, 10c. Six prints free with first roll. Or. 
we will make six prints from any size negatives for 
10c (stanips). 8x10 Enlargements, 25c. Roanoke 
Cycle Company, 50 West Ave., Roanoke, Va. 








Finest quality White Clover Honey, crop of 

316, thirty Ib. can, $3.60, two or more cans, $3.45 
each. Sample 10c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
list free. M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 


ENGRAVING 


50 engraved cards and plate, 95c; correspon- 
“Stork”’ | 


dence stationery stamped, 25c per quire. 
cards. Invitations, business announcements; dies; 
monograms, crests; everything low; Commercial 
printing. Call's, 390 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wedding invitations, announcements, etc., 100 | 


including inside and outside 


in script letterine, 
50 cents. 


envelopes, $2.50; 100 visiting cards, 
for samples. C. Ott Engraving Co., 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Ladies to sew at home for a large Phila. firm; 


good money; steady work; no canvassing; material | 


sent prepaid; send stamped envelope for prices 
paid. Universal Co., Dept. 8, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


TOILET ARTICLES 


Get it freshly made. Attain unblemished 
texture. Improve your beauty using Pan-In famous 
creams. Lasting fragrance of Rose, Neroli; $2.00 
per jar. 309 West 47th, New York City. 


HEALTH PROMOTION 


Men and women are you thin? I can place 
10 to 25 lbs. of stay-there flesh on your bones. 
guarantee to build you up scientifically, naturally, 
without opyaresas or drugs, in the privacy of your 
own home. Write today for information. Edward J. 
Ryan, Martin Bldg., Utica, N. Y., U. S. A 


DULL RAZOR BLADES 


“Because we can’t convince by words how fine 
our work and service are, we'll re-edge 3 e with 
blades Free and return in Handy Mailing Case wit 
Parker-Warre 





‘“‘Inside Facts on Resharpening.”’ 
Engineering Labty., 107-F, W. 424 S 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


Our ‘‘Modern’’ Duplicator—yours for $2.40. 
No glue or gelatine. Always ready. All sizes. Free 
trial. 34,000 users. Standard for 15 years. Booklet 
free. Sole mfrs. J. S. Durkin & Reeves Co., 339 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ADVERTISING 


~~ Learn to write advertisements. Will positively 
show you by mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a 
week. Biggest field in the world. Information free. 
Page Davis Co., 1017 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Life Insurance Policies Bought. We can pay 
up to 50% more ‘than issuing company can legally 
pay for Deferred Dividend — maturing 1917 to 
1920. Write for booklet. Chas. H Shepard & Co., 
Inc., Est. 1886, 56 Liberty St., N. Y. C 


SONG WRITERS 


Song Writer’s ‘‘Key to Success’’ Sent Free. 
Get real facts. We revise poems, compose & arrange 
music, copyright and facilitate Free -ublication, or 
sale. Submit poems for examination. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 540 Gaiety Bldg., N. Y. C. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy—Morse and Wireless—also Sta- 
tion Agency taught. Graduates assisted. Cheap ex- 
pense—easily learned. Largest school—established 
42 years. orrespondence courses also. Catalog 
Dodge's Institute, 12th St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Prepare for railway mail, post office, custom 
house and other Government Civil Service ** Exams” 
under former Government Examiner. Write today 
for free booklet J-116. 

Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Arizona Incorporation laws most liberal. Least 
cost. Stockholders exempt corporate liability. 
=. resident agents. Specialists’ ane 

rgani on. Stoddard gg Company, 
Box 8-PPhoenix, Arizona ranch office, Van 

















Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


Write | 
1019 Chestnut | 
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waterfall, or cleared the surface of the 
water with a spread of the oil of the kukui 
nut and caught squid with bright cowry 
shells tied fast on the end of a string, or, 
fathoms deep, in the caves of the coral 
cliffs, encountered the octopus and bit him 
to death with their teeth in the soft bone 
between his eyes above his parrot-beak. 

Meanwhile, these are the glad, young 
days of new-fangled ways of fish-catching 
in which the Hawaii-born’s auditor is 
interested; and, meanwhile, from Nova 
Scotia to Florida and across the Gulf 
seashore to the coast of California, a 
thousand railroads, steamship lines, pro- 
motion committees, boards of trade, and 
real-estate agents are booming the tarpon 
and the tuna that may occasionally be 
caught in their adjacent waters. 


A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


And all the time, though the world is 
just coming to learn of it, the one un- 
challengeable paradise for big-game fishing 
is Hawaii. First of all, there are the fish. 
And they are all the year round in amazing 
variety and profusion. The United States 
Fish Commission, without completing the 
task, has already described four hundred 
and forty-seven distinct species, exclusive 
of the big deep-sea game-fish. It is a 
matter of taking any day and any choice, 
from harpooning sharks to shooting flying- 
fish—like quail—with shotguns, or taking 
a stab at a whale, or trapping a lobster. 
One can fish with barbless hooks and a 
six-pound sinker at the end of a drop-line 
off Molokai in forty fathoms of water and 
catch at a single session, as one H. M. 
Ayres well knows, a miscellany as generous 
as to include the six-to-eight-pound moelua, 
the fifteen-pound wupakapaka, the ten- 
pound Jehe, the kawelea which is the first 
cousin to the “‘barricoot,” the hapuupuu, 
the awaa, and say, maybe, the toothsome 
and gamy kahala Mokulaie. And the 
bait one will use on his forty-fathom line 
will be the fish called the opelu, which, 
in turn, is caught with a bait of crushed 
pumpkin. 

But let not the light-tackle sportsman 
be dismayed by the foregoing description 
of such crass, gross ways of catching un- 
thinkable and unpronounceable fish. Let 
him take a six-ounce tip and a nine-thread 
line and essay one of Hawaii’s black sea- 
bass. They catch. them here weighing 
over six hundred pounds, and they cer- 
tainly do run bigger than do those in the 
kelp beds. off southern California. Does 
the light-tackle man want tarpon? Hewill 


find them here as gamy and as large as in 
Florida, and they will leap in the air— 
’ware slack!— like range-mustangs to fling 
the hook clear. 

Nor has the tale begun. Of the barra- 
cuda, Hawaiian waters boast twenty 
species, sharp-toothed, voracious, running 
to a fathom and even more in length, and, 
unlike the Florida barracuda, traveling 
in schools. There are the albacore and 
the dolphin—no mean fish for light tackle— 
to say nothing of the ocean bonita and the 
California bonita. There is the wlua, 
pound for pound the gamest salt-water 
fish that ever tried a rod; and there is the 
ono, half-way a swordfish, called by the 
ancient Hawaiians the ‘‘father of the mack- 
erel.”” Also, there is the swordfish, at 
which light-tackle men have never been 
known to snéeer—after they had once 
hooked one. The swordfish of Hawaii, 
known by its immemorial native name of 
a’u, averages from three to four hundred 
pounds, although they have been caught 
between six and seven hundred pounds, 
sporting swords five feet and more in 
length. And not least are those two cousins 
of the amber-jack of Florida, the yellow 
tail and the amber-fish, named by Holder 
as the fish of southern California par 
excellence, and by him described for 
their beauty and desperateness in putting 
up a fight. 


SOME FISHING-RECORDS 


And the tuna must not be omitted, or, 
at any rate, the Thunnus thynnus, the 
Thunnus alalonga, and the Thunnus 
macrapterus, so called by the scientists, 
but known by the Hawaiians under the 
generic name of ahi, and by _light-tackle 
men as the leaping tuna, the long-fin tuna, 
and the yellow-fin tuna. In the past two 
months, Messrs. Jump, Burnham, and 
Morris, from the mainland, seem to have 
broken every world-record in the tuna 
line. They had to come to Hawaii to do 
it, but, once here, they did it easily, even 
if Morris did break-a few ribs in the doing 
of it. Just the other day, on their last 
trip, Mr. Jump landed a sixty-seven-pound 
yellow-fin on a nine-thread line, and Mr. 
Morris similarly a fifty-five pound one. 
The record for Catalina is fifty-one- 
pounds. Pshaw! Let this writer from 
California talk big, after the manner oj 
his home state, and still keep within the 
truth. A yellow-fin tuna, recently landed 
out of Hawaiian waters and sold on the 
Honolulu market, weighed two hundred 
and eighty-seven pounds. 


Jack London’s next article on Hawaii will appear in the October issue. 


The Career of Katherine Bush 


(Continued from page 64) 


at all costs, she must not fail in being a 
cultivated lady, a guest among equals, and 
so to take at least that place in his 
regard. 

There was something almost diabolically 
whimsical in the fact that one devoted 
would-be lover was deliberately arranging 
that his lady should meet a possible rival. 
Gerard Strobridge appreciated this point 
as he stood before the cheerful wood fire 
in the morning-room in Brook Street, 
awaiting his guests. 

The bores, of course, came first, and 
then Katherine and old Miss Gwendoline 


D’Estaire, and, last of all, not more than 
five minutes late, his grace. 

He was abnormally distinguished-looking 
in evening dress, which, when dissected, 
did not prove to be remarkably different 
from the others. His manners were most 
courtly; he recognized Katherine at once 
and shook hands with her. And then 
dinner was announced. 

Gerard sent the lady bore in with the 
duke—himself taking old Gwendoline and 
leaving Katherine to the husband, so that 
Katherine sat next his grace at a little 
round table. 
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She was looking quite beautiful in a new 
black frock, as simple as the old one, and 
with some of her favorite lilies-of-the- 
valley tucked into the belt. Mordryn felt 
constrained to talk to his partner until 
after the fish, when the host, by a tactful 
interruption, drew away her attention 
and left him free, and then, without hesi- 
tation, he turned to Katherine. 

Her heart was beating fast, and the 
excitement made her eyes dark and her 
cheeks pale, but she did not lose her head, 
and, indeed, felt an extra stimulant to her 
brain-power. 

He began about the debate on Wednes- 
day. The whole thing was rather a mock- 
ery, since they were robbed of all power 
now in the House of Lords, and could only 
make mild protests and not enforce their 
opinions. Was Miss Bush interested in 
politics? 

Katherine said that she was, but thought 
it was a tather degrading profession 
now, with paid members making their 
living out of their seats. And so they spoke 
for a little upon this theme, and the duke 
found himself agreeably entertained. He 
liked her deep voice and, above all, her 
extraordinarily good hands. 

“Bush?” he said to himself. ‘“T do not 
remember to have heard the name before— 
the mother perhaps had the breeding. 
Those hands do not come from the shrub- 
bery or the common.” 

Now Katherine began to talk of travels. | 
She knew that all people enjoyed discussing | 
theirs on their return. 

She would much like to visit the East. 
She had always been thrilled with King- 
lake’s description of Damascus in 
“Eothen.” Was it really a city “of hidden 
palaces, of copses and gardens, and 
fountains and bubbling streams”? His | 
grace’s eyes expressed real interest now 
not so much that they should discuss | 
Damascus but that a modern girl should | 
have read Kinglake, and deeply enough | 
to quote him correctly. He also knew 
his Kinglake, and had that potent gift 
of memory which never stumbles in its 
manifestations. 

He continued the subject with enthusi- | 
asm, and found that this charming young 
woman was familiar with all the subtlest 
shades. They had touched upon passages 
of peculiar beauty concerning the Dead 
Sea, and the girls of Bethlehem, and the | 
wonderful desert sun, and were in the 
middle of those dedicated to the Sphinx 
when the duke became aware that a sweet 
was being handed and that dinner was 
more than half over. With infinite 
discretion, the host had never allowed the 
flow of conversation to flag, so that no 
pause among so small a company should 
bring this promising /éfe-d-téte to a close. | 
Katherine should have a fair field if he 
could procure it for her. 

But his grace’s good manners reproached 
him for his negligence to the lady he had 
taken in, and he turned from: the contem- 
plation of Katherine’s regular profile with 
reluctant dutifulness, inwardly determin- 
ing to continue Kinglake and other things | 
when they should all be safely in the draw- 
ing-room. These people would surely 
play bridge. What a capital thing cards 
were if one had strength of mind enough to 
enforce one’s own selfishness in not play- 
ing them! 

Katherine now used her best endeavors 
to be agreeable to the bore husband, and 


















The Last Lead 


Johnsey wanted to die. And she thought she would die 
when the last leaf fell from the vine, opposite that 
dreary room near Washington Square. She was so 
weary. But Old Behrman—the fierce old man—who 
had tried for forty years to paint a masterpiece—who 
drank gin to excess—stepped in and kept that leaf on 
the wall. Johnsey got well. 
It was a life for a life. 
With the vision that sees the majesty of heroism in 
plain men—O. HENRY tells the story. 


O. HENRY 3 


Send coupon—without money—for 274 stories in 12 fine volumes—throbbing 
with life with the life of city streets and the life of the Far West plains— 
of the innocent shrinking with shame, of the guilty who joyously sin, of 
healthy and jolly fun, of laughter clear and sane, of the weaknesses pardoned 
by love—and the unforgivable crime. 

Send for them at once so you will get the 179 Kipling stories free. 





Send for them all on approval. 


110,000 Own This Edition Already 


From the few who snapped up the first edition at $125 
a set before it was off the press, to the 110,000 who have 
eagerly sought the beautiful volumes offered you here— 
from the stylist who sits among his books to the man 
on the street—this whole nation bows to O. Henry— 


who reads and loves books — senators and authors, 
actors and artists and plain people of distinction. 
Send Coupon and You Will Understand Why 
Other Nations Are Going Wild Over Him 
why universities are planning tablets to his memory; why 
text books of English Literature are including his stories; 





why colleges are discussing his place in literature; why the- 


hails him with love and pride our greatest writer of } h 4 ; i 
atrical firms are vying for rights to dramatize his stories. 


stories. Everybody has to have O. Henry—everybody 


KIPLING FREE 


And besides, to get your prompt action we give 
you, free, Kipling in six volumes—179 stories— 

the greatest he ever wrote—the red, red stories 
of fight and the keen blue stories of peace. 








Send No Money with the Coupon 


Send the books back—the whole 18— 
if these stories are not the best you 
ever saw orread. Better than moving 
pictures—for these are permanent, 
real moving pictures of life. Better 
than classics, for these are the living 
stories of today, from Mandalay on 
China Bay to 34th St. and Broadway, 
and from Piccadilly to the Mexican 
border ranch. Send the coupon be- 
fore it is too late. Get both sets 
shipped at once free on approval. 
25c. a week pays forO. Henry. The 
Kipling is free. Send the coupon and 
put the 18 books on your library 
shelves and the new joy in your heart. 
Don't wait till tomorrow and be sorry. 
Send coupon today and be glad. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
30 Irving Place New York 


451 Stories 
2 Novels 


O. HENRY 


12 volumes bound 
in green silk cloth 
and gold. 


Review of Reviews, 30 Irving Place, New York 

Send me on approval, charges paid by you, O. 
Henry’s works in 12 volumes, gold tops. Also the 
6-volume set of Kipling, bound incloth. If I keep 
the books, I will remit $1 per month for 15 months 
for the O. Henry set only and retain the Kipling 
set without charge. Otherwise I will, within ten 


days, return both sets at your expense. 


tops; illustrated; 
274 complete 


stories: long 


novel. 


KIPLING 


6 volumes, 1790 
stories and poems; 
one long novel; red 
silk cloth; gold tops. 


= Address 


Occupation 


The beautiful 34-leather edition of O. Henry costs 
only a few cents more a volume and has proved a 
favorite binding. For this luxurious binding change 
above to $1.50 a month for 13 months. 











Commercial Artists trained practically by members of our faculty 
have earned $100.00 in two days—often more, 


High Authorities Endorse This Great Course 


Earn from $25.00 to $75.00 per week. Become a Commer- . 
cial Designer—uncrowded field—dignified profession. Learn =X 
to draw during your spare time by our home-study method. 

—Send today for our 
Easy to Learn—Easy to Apply peautiful catalog in 
colors. Also our folio of commercial illustrations. Free for the asking 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING. INC. 
215 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MMAR AOTMBI 


HA A WARM) 
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Smart new frock 
of russet-colored 
valerdine sketch- 

-ed in Paris for 
Harper's Bazar 
—it foreshadows 
the new mode of 
Fall and Winter. 


FOR YOUR NEW 
FALL WARDROBE 


This frock, new and smart as it 
is, is only the forerunner of the 
splendid advance models that 
Harper’s Bazar will bring you in 
its great series of Fall and Winter 
Fashion Numbers, starting now. 


To make sure of being smartly 
and becomingly dressed this Fall, 
either subscribe to Harper’s Bazar 
at once or go to your news- 
dealer today and tell him to 
reserve for you, without fail, the 
forthcoming September, October, 
and November Numbers. 


25 CENTS A COPY 


SUBSCRIPTION $3 
Canadian and Foreign $5 


Harpers 
Basar 


119 West Fortieth St., New York 
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spoke of subjects which were in his ken. 
And Gerard, watching her, admired the 
progress of his pupil. No one of his world, 
or any world, could have been a more 
polished or enchanting guest. And his 
pride in her numbed the pain he had felt 
all the day. 

Then the conversation became general, 
and gave fresh oppoitunity for Katherine 
to show her powers of repartee. 

Yes; the quartet played bridge, and 
began it almost immediately the men 
joined the ladies up-stairs. Mr. Stro- 
bridge had carefully not allowed the talk 
to stray to any personal subjects while 
they were alone in the dining-room, in 
case the duke should question him about 
Katherine. If so, he would have been 
forced to say who she was, and that would 
spoil her plans, perhaps. How she meant 
to get out of the dilemma afterward, he 
did not speculate. All pretense was so 
foreign to her nature. But that was her 
affair; his only concern was that this 
evening should be without flaw. 

The duke found a place on the sofa 
beside Katherine as soon as the rest began 
their rubber, and here he could look at her 
undisturbed and without craning his neck. 

He admired her extremely. She was 
the exact type which pleased him, dis- 
tinguished and_ well-bred-looking. He 
liked the way she spoke, with no distress- 
ingly modern slang in her phrases. She 
must evidently have been most carefully 
brought up in a really refined home. 
Could she be a relation of the D’Estaires? 
But to ask questions of this sort was not 
his method, and he turned the conversa- 
tion back to “Eothen” again and kindred 
things. 

Katherine was in the seventh heaven; 
she was blooming like a hothouse plant, 
and seemed to radiate sweetness and 
serenity. Every now and then she let 
her eyes meet his dark-blue ones, with that 
strange, magnetic look in hers which she 
knew would compel his interest. 

They spoke of music and poetry, and 
then of pictures—pictures in general— 
and lastly those of Blissington. 

Did she know Blissington well? 

Yes; she knew it very well, and that 
enigmatic smile hovered round her lips. 
Mordryn was surprised at it. 

“Tt contains some recollections for 
you which are humorous, then?” 

“Ves; very humorous.” 

“Won’t you tell me what they are?” 
His most attractive, clear-cut face came 
a little nearer to her in his interest. 

“Some day you will know.” 

“How fraught with meaning! ‘Some 
day I shall know!’ Not to-night, then?” 

“No; for to-night we are guests at a 
dinner-party, and are talking about litera- 
ture and music and art.” 

“But I want to talk about you—may 
I not?” 

“T do not see why you should. I am 
just a person whom—you will never really 
see again—I mean, never really talk to 
again; so Why waste time in unprofitable 
investigations?” 

“How do you know that they would be 
unprofitable?” 

Katherine looked down at her own white 
hands folded quietly in her lap, then up 
again and straight into his eyes. 

“This night week, if you chance to 
think of this evening, you will realize how 
right I am as to their unprofitableness.”’ 


“You speak in riddles.” 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly and 
smiled. His grace found himself distinctly 
curious. 

“Why should you be so sure that I shall 
never really see—or was it speak to—you 
again? Do you, then, live on some desert 
island off the north of Scotland, by chance?” 

“In a much more inaccessible place 
than that.” Her eyes sparkled with some 
unfathomable expression. 

“Tceland?”’ 

“There is an ice barrier surrounding it.” 

“T shall have to give it up, and you will 
tell me yourself out of gratitude for ceas- 
ing to tease you.” 

Katherine leaned back on the soft green- 
silk cushions of the sofa. She was looking 
most alluring in her new rdéle of honored 
guest. It was so delightful to be perfectly 
at ease and able to lean there, and not sit 
bolt upright in a chair in an attitude of 
respect. The duke found the sight of her 
extremely soothing. 

“You come to London sometimes, 
I expect?” . 

“Ves; for a part of the year.” 

“Ah, I thought so! I did not believe 
that Iceland produced such a polished 
creature. You know you are quite un- 
usual, Miss Bush. You have consented, 
without apparent reluctance, to talk upon 
interesting subjects to a wearied and mid- 
dle-aged man, and you have not spoken 
of golf or dancing—and you have not 
smoked.” 

“T do smoke sometimes, but only when 
I am doing some tiresome mechanical 
work like typing.” 

“Typing? I suppose it is useful— 
but what can you have to type? Are 
you writing a book?” 

Katherine gave a sudden, soft laugh, 
infinitely provoking. It made the blood 
run in Gerard Strobridge’s veins, and he 
viciously played a knave while quivering 
with a sense of rebellion. He knew what 
it meant when she laughed like that. 
When would this ghastly evening end? 
And Katherine half whispered, 

“No, not writing one, but trying to 
learn out of that greatest volume of all 
time—the Book of Life!” 

“What can you know of life?” He 
asked the question as Gerard Strobridge 
had asked it long ago. “Protected and 
pampered and kept from all but its pleas- 
ant sides—what can girls of our class know 
of life?” 

“Tell me, then, what it is—since I 
could not be supposed to know?” And 
her mouth still looked mischievous as well 
as her eyes. The duke thrilled a little. 

“Life is either a muddle through or an 
achievement. And it contains good things 
and bad things, and passions—and it is 
forever trying to express itself, and pro- 
claim its meaning quite regardless of laws. 


‘Tis not to stalk about and draw fresh air 
From time to time, or gaze upon the sun.” 


“Oh, it is a splendid thing!” Katherine 
cried, and her voice vibrated. “And, 
unlike the ‘Spanish Student,’ I shall not 
‘grow weary of the bewildering masquer- 
ade,’ ‘where strangers walk as friends and 
friends as strangers.’ And even if they 
did, the unexpectedness of it would be 
delightful.” _ 

Mordryn looked at her—at the fresh, 
young, firm, smooth cheeks, the living-red 
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mouth, the ashen-hued hair, every strand 
of which seemed to be specially alive and 
to hold its own silvery glitter, and then 
at her strange, compelling eyes—and he 
sighed a little. She seemed such an em- 
bodiment of vital things. 

“You are ready for the great adven- 
ture?” 

“Quite; and I mean to know everything 
before I grow old and indifferent.” 

He sighed again. 

“Age does not always produce indif- 
ference; it would be merciful if it did.” 

“There can be no need really to grow 
old. Age comes because people lose their 
grip on things.” 

“Probably. But responsibilities and 
sorrows and disappointments age. You 
have, no doubt, a very sheltered life, and 
so it seems to you that all is easy.” 

Katherine laughed again softly. It 
was so delicious to think of the reality in 
contrast to his supposition. 

“My life is indeed sheltered—by a very 
strong shield, but not by the one your 
words would suggest.” 

“No? What,.then?” 

“Tt is not at all interesting to talk of me, 
I have already told you so—why do you 
persist? I would much rather hear of 
foreign countries—Italy, for instance. I 
have never been there.” 

There was not the least subjective 
deference in her manner to him. It was 
as if an equal were talking to one of her 
own brain-caliber, and that equal a woman, 
who had a right to be humored. Women 
—especially girls—were not wont so to 
treat him, but were always more or less 
impressed by his great position or his 
aloofness or his satirical, but courteous 
wit. He had sometimes an expression of 
contemptuous, amiable tolerance, which 
was eighteenth-century and disconcerting. 
It made all but the most simple or most 
highly cultivated among them slightly 
uneasy. Was he laughing at them? They 
were never quite sure. He found himself 
piqued now, and in no mood to be balked, 
so he contradicted Katherine. 

“You may not find yourself interesting 
to talk about—it chances that I do. I 
wish to know what it is that shields you 
so. effectively.” 

“A clear idea of what I want, I expect, 
and a strong-enough will not to be much 
buffeted about by any wind of opinion.” 

“What a rara avis—and you look so 
young!” 

“Tam twenty-three; that is fully grown.” 

‘And what is it you want?” 

“To be free to soar—to see the world— 
to feel its throb—to demonstrate some of 
my ideas.” 

“On what subjects?” 

“The meanings of things—and why 
they are—and the common-sense aspect 
of them. Then one could help humanity. 
Lady Garribardine is my ideal of what a 
woman should be. She is as big as a great 
man and far more sagacious.” 

“There I am with you!” And his 
voice became eager. ‘Her ladyship has 
always been the perfection of things fem- 
inine, in my opinion. You know her 
well?” 

“Extremely well. She is not afraid of 
her views and principles. She is really 
an aristocrat. She believes in herself; 
so everyone believes in her, too.” 

“Most of us are shaky about ourselves 

“You are not—I shall turn the err 
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now and say I want to talk about you. 
What does it feel like to be a duke—a real 
duke, not a parvenu or one who makes a 
laughing-stock of his order?”’ 

He smiled; she was a most engaging 
and audacious young person, because 
she did not speak with childish artlessness 
but with deliberation. 

“Tt feels a great responsibility some- 
times, and a thing of very little consequence 
at others. It enforces, perhaps, a standard 
of behavior which it is difficult always to 
follow. If the circumstances of my life 
had been different when I was younger, 
I should have endeavored not to let our 
order slip into impotence. Now, the 
whole modern political outlook disgusts 
me so that I seldom speak in the House.” 

“That is very wrong of you and cow- 
ardly.” She was quite fearless. “You 
should never give up a fight or remain 
passive when what really belongs to you 
is being filched from you. If you do, as 
a band you deserve to be put aside. You 
should fight with the same fierceness with 
which those Radicals do who know-they 
are shams but are, indeed, in earnest to 
obtain their own ends.” 

“You are quite right. There are some 
women who stimulate in all-ways, who are, 
as it were, sent into the world as electric 
dynamos. They get the best out of every- 
one; they make men work better and play 
better—and love better.” 

He looked at her now with his fine eyes 
sparkling, but flirtation was far beneath 
his feet. To his friends, like Lady Garri- 
bardine, he was the essence of courtly con- 
sideration, to the general company politely 
aloof. But to the woman who could arouse 
his love, what might he not be? Katherine 
thought this, and a quiver ran through her 
of a kind she had never experienced before, 
so that her composure was not so perfect 
as usual when she answered, 

“Tf one really knew exactly what is 
love!” 

“You have no dim guess at it, then 

“Yes; I have—more than that. I 
know that some phases of it make one 
feel mad, agitated, unbalanced—even 
motherly and protective—but what it 
could be if it touched’ the soul, I cannot 
fathom.” 

The'duke did not speak for a moment; 
he was filled with wonder and a growing 
admiration—admiration which extended 
even beyond the very real appreciation of 
her beauty. There was not the slightest 
trace of pose in anything she said; and that 
last speech—what possibilities it opened 
up! She knew something of one side of 
love then, evidently! 

“Do you realize what your wordsimply?” 

Van? 

“That you have loved some one—in 
that way—once?”’ 

“Yes, have. It is a way that frightens 
one, and makes one more than ever sure 
that there must be something else. Do 
you know that there is—you who have 
lived your life?” 

Her face was pale and cool as moon- 
beams. She seemed to be talking in the 
abstract, for all the personal question. 
The duke found himself quite unaccount- 
ably moved, and was just about to answer 
eagerly when, at that moment, the host 
joined them from the other-drawing-room. 
The rubber was over, and he felt he must 
do his duty and not make too obvious 
a point of leaving the pair alone. 
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“Come and sec the miniatures, Mor- 
dryn,” he said. ‘We must not forget 
that it was their lure which brought you 
here to-night.” 

His tone Katherine well understood; 
it contained, for all its surface gracious- 
ness, some bitterness underneath. 

There was general movement after this, 
and no more private confidences could be 
exchanged, so that Miss D’Estaire and 
Katherine left with his grace’s answer to 
the latter’s question still unspoken. 

And Gerard Strobridge, as he pressed 
Katherine’s hand in good-night, whis- 
pered, 

“Have I done well—and are you satis- 
fied?” 

The firm clasp of her cool fingers was his 
answer. 


XXV 


Lapy GARRIBARDINE was unable to 
spare her secretary from the Easter party, 
so it had been arranged that she was to 
have a few days’ holiday from the Saturday 
following the dinner-party, but she must 
catch the three o’clock train from Padding- 
ton on the Thursday before Easter. 

Katherine did not go home to Bindon’s 
Green. She went off alone to a little place 
by the sea on the East Coast, and there 
she set herself to review events and think 
out her plans while she lay upon the sands, 
unheeding the east wind. 

Gerard Strobridge had served her loy- 
ally—the interest which she had meant to 
kindle was kindled. The duke now had 
made a mental picture of her, unmarred 
by possible qualifications, which, if he had 
known she was his friend’s humble secre- 
tary and typist, he would have been bound 
to have made. Not that he was in the 
least a snob, but that he would have nat- 
urally considered it unbefitting his situa- 
tion to go about looking for interesting 
companions among his friend’s depend- 
ents. He would simply not have observed 
her at all when he came to Blissington, 
any more than she herself had observed 
either of the footmen at Gerard Stro- 
bridge’s dinner. Not that she despised 
footmen as footmen, or the duke secre- 
taries as secretaries—they were worthy 
and necessary servants—but guests did 
not remark them except in their profes- 
sional capacities—people who were there 
to serve at table or write letters and at- 
tend to business. 

Not the slightest irritation or resent- 
ment mingled with these reflections of 
Katherine’s. She was much too wise and 
just, and never under the influence of 
hurt vanity or dramatic instinct, so this 
point of view, which she knew the duke 
would naturally take, seemed to her per- 
fectly right, and, instead of resenting it, 
she had used her brain to nullify it, know- 
ing full well that, if she played her part 
at the dinner effectually, interest would 
be aroused which no barrier of different 
statuses could entirely obliterate after- 
ward. Now, on this last afternoon at 
Bayview, she must think out what she 
would do next, for the duke would be 
arriving at Blissington by a train from the 
west which got in a few minutes after her 
own from Paddington. She had known, 
before the dinner-party, that he was 
coming for Easter, and that morning had 
received a command from her mistress 
that she was to look out for him, and tell 


him he was to take the small coupé and 
not get into the other motor, which would 
await her and be loaded up with fragile 
hat-boxes which were coming by Kather- 
ine’s train. There would be the luggage- 
car for his servant and his trunks as 
well. All the rest of the guests were 
arriving by motors or by the express an 
hour later. 

Thus, the plunge from equal to humble 
secretary would have to be made at once, 
and she must see to it that it was done with 
tact and skill, so as not to mar the effect 
already produced but rather enhance it. 
There was only one drop in her cup. She 
did not feel altogether happy in keeping 
this secret from her beloved mistress— 
a secret, too, which concerned her per- 
haps most valued guest. But it was abso- 
lutely impossible that she could frankly 
avow her intentions to Lady Garribardine 
as she had done to Gerard; that much she 
would keep to herself, but she would speak 
of her enjoyment at meeting the duke, if 
her ladyship did not herself begin the sub- 
ject, and she had no reason to believe 
Mr. Strobridge had told. his aunt of the 
encounter. She had not seen Lady 
Garribardine since the dinner, having left 
for her holiday very early on the Satur- 
day morning. All the way down in the 
train to Blissington, she was conscious 
of suppressed excitement. 

She waited, when once arrived, at the 
entrance where the subway from the 
departure-platform emerged; and _ she 
felt a quiver when she saw the top of the 
duke’s hat and then his face. 

How attractive he looked, and how un- 
like other people! Among a crowd he was 
a magnificent personality, one to whom 
porters and officials and strangers natur- 
ally showed deference. Peers could look 
like very humble and sometimes even vul- 
gar people, she knew, but no man, woman, 
or child could mistake His Grace of Mor- 
dryn for anything but a great noble. 

When he caught sight of Katherine 
standing just at the inside of the stream of 
passengers, his whole stern face changed, 
and an illuminating smile came over it, 
while he stretched out his hand cordially. 

“Miss Bush! Are we to be fellow 
guests? You are coming to Blissington? 
How delightful!” 

Katherine made as though she did not 
see the hand, and with deference and 
lowered lids, she said: 

“Yes; I am going to Blissington, but 
your grace is under a misapprehension 
which I must correct. I am her lady- 
ship’s typist and secretary, and I am here 
now to give you a message, that you are 
to take her ladyship’s own small coupé and 
not the motor which is waiting for the 
bandboxes and me.” 

But, with all her demureness, she could 
not prevent an irresistible and humorous 
quiver from dimpling round her lips, and 
then she raised her steady eyes and looked 
at him suddenly as she bowed and moved 
off quickly, leaving him, for the first time 
in his life, completely nonplused. What 
was the meaning of this comedy? He felt 
rather angry. What business had Gerard 
Strobridge to trick him so? But had he 
tricked -him? He recollected now that 
Miss Bush had not been mentioned by 
Gerard at all one way or another. She 
was simply treated as any other guest, and 
had come apparently with Gwendoline 
D’Estaire. That she was a_high-bred 
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Schools for Boys and Girls and Miscellaneous 


Educate Your Child 
in Your Own Home 


MAIN BUILDING . 
In the foothills of the White Mountains. 7 buildings, 
$30,000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. Sepa- 
rate dormitories for young men and women. Athletic 
fields. Preparation for college or business. Music, 
Art, Elocution, Manual Training. Special courses 
for High School Graduates. Home Economics, in- 
cluding Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 


Chase Cottage for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Se: faculty, gymnasium and ath- 
letic fields. House mother. Faculty a 
superior to many and equal to any school in New 
England. Endowment permits rate of $250 to $350. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 32 School Street, Tilton, N. Ht. 





* A unique open-air school for girls and 
Wabanaki oung boys. Special emphasis on wood- 
craft, nature-study and life in the open with academic 
courses of highest standing. One hour from New York 
in beautiful country. Address 

Mrs. CHARLES TARBELL DUDLEY. 

CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
Young men and women find 
Dean Academy here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a 
broad culture. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms. 
$300-$350 per year. Special Course in Domestic Science. 
Catalogue and information, ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., 
MASSACHUSETTS, Franklin. Principal. 


- The largest private school 

Goddard Seminary jn Vermont, College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Music. Domestic Science. Commercial 
Course; Voluntary Military training. Modern equipment. 
Large endowment. 4 buildings. Gymnasium: Athletic Field. 
$250 a year; no extras. ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt.D., 
VERMONT, Barre, Box 6 Principal. 


In the New Hampshire Hills. Co- 

Colby Academy educational. College certificate. 
General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. Music. 
$150,000 in new buildings. Scientific equipment unsur- 
assed. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Moderate terms. 
ndowment. Founded 1837. JUsTINO. WELLMAN, A.B., 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, New London. Principal. 


A country school for 
The Wheeler School boys and cae offering 
college certificate privileges, domestic science and general 
courses. Modern buildings, athletic fields, tennis courts, 
baseball diamond. Endowment permits low expense of 
$350 a year. Address. ROYAL A. MoorE, A.M., Prin. 
CONNECTICUT, North Stonington. 


Ston Holm 


Children’s year-round home and school. 3 to 8 years. 
Kindergarten and Primary. Beautiful country estate, 20 
acres. Affectionate care. Nature study, playground 
apparatus, pony, automobile. $30 a month. Address 

ASSACHUSETTS, Sharon. MRS. HELEN W. DAVENPORT. 


40 acres. 9 buildings. Stur- 
Hebron Academy tevant Home—One of the 
most beautiful residences for girls in New England. At- 
wood Hall—A modern home for boys. Exhilarating air. 
Wholesome food. Pure spring water. College preparatory. 
General courses. Domestic chemistry. Address: 
MAINE, Hebron. WM. E. SARGENT, Litt. D., Prin. 


Private school for boys and girls 
Herbart Hall whose uneven brightness or dif- 
ficult mental grasp needs special education. Individual 
home care for unusual children. High, healthful location 
on estate of 25 acres. Summer Camp “ Wetumpka.” 
Dr. MAXIMILIAN P. E, GROSZMANN. 
New JerseY, Plainfield. 


. Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. 
Starkey Seminary Endowed. ‘For both sexes, 
eleven years and upward. Prepares for best colleges and 
business. Advanced courses in Art and Music. N.Y. State 
Regents Standards. Secure roomsearly. Rates, $255 to 
00. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL.D., Pres. 
NEW YORK, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 401. 


grounds, bathing, 
Oakwood School Spacigus grounds, sea beta 
ents desiring a refined home and school. 
is given to the development of mind and y. 
home life, limited number. English, French, Music. 
Thirty-fourth year. Twenty dollars monthly. 

New York, Oakwood Hgts., Staten Island (Greater N. Y.) 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA { 


any 
PILLSBURY ACADEMY 


Location unsurpassed for healthfulness 
and natural beauty. Co-educational. 40th 
year. Eight buildings, new gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Fifteen acres of campus. 
ge endowment makes possible exce; 
tional advantages on most resonable 
terms. Separate building for music de- 
partment. Piano, voice, violin, elocution, 
art, domestic science. Careful super- 
vision and individual instruction. Mili- 
tary drill. Physical culture. All athletics. 
ae Catalogue on request. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal 




















The mother is the nat- 
ural teacher of her chil- 
dren. She knows their 
peculiarities, their tem- 
peraments, their weak- 
nesses, but, untrained as 
a teacher, the time comes 
when she feels her inabil- 
ity alone to proceed fur- 

ther with their education. Possibly not within 
reach, of really an efficient school, she reluctantly 
gives them up to be taught with other children. 





There has grown up in the City of Balti- 
more, as a department of a great private 
day school,a Home Instruction Department, 
the high object and purpose of which is to 
educate children from four to twelve years 
of age entirely in their own home no matter 
where located, and yet according to the 
best modern methods and under the gui- 
dance and supervision of educational ex- 
perts who are specialists in elementary 
education. 


The school was established in 1897 by a 
group of public-spirited citizens to further 
the cause of elementary education, and now 
has pupils in every state of the Union and 
22 foreign countries. 


This system is not an experiment; it 
has been used many years with remark- 
able success. One mother writes: ‘‘The 
system seems to me almost magical in its 
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teachers in every department. Noble 
buildings. Gymnasium and Athletic 
Field. Endowment. 72nd year. 
Young people get a vision here of 
the true worth of life. Catalogue. 
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Montessori Boarding and Day School 
Devoted to the scientific direction and education of nor- 

mal children from 3 to 8 years. Personal care. Rates mod- 

erate. Summer school. Training Course for Teachers. 
Mrs. A. W. PaisT (Montessori Diploma, Rome, 1914). 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4311 Walnut Street. 
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results."’ Another, previously perplexed by the 
educational problem, voices her relief in these 
words: ‘‘A regular Godsend.” 


If interested, write, stating age of child, for 
a booklet outlining the plan and courses of in- 
struction, which will be mailed free. Address 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
Vv. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), 
Headmaster, 
4 Chase Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 





Cushing Academy 


Healthful location in the uplands of Massachusetts. 
Twenty-acre campus, six buildings, including new 
fireproof dormitory for boys. Five-acre athletic 
field. Gymnasium. Group plan gives each boy and 
girl the personal attention so necessary to proper 
development. Preparatory, finishing, manual arts, 
business, household arts, and music courses. 
Six-pay ment plan makes our moder- 
ate rate available to those with limited 
incomes. 42nd year. -For illustrated 
catalog address 

H.S. COWELL, A. M., 
Principal 































Co-ed. 30 m. from Wash., D. C. 
New 


Eastern College A 20th Century College. 
bidgs. Standard A. B. course. 2 year degree courses in 
Lit. Ped., Dom. Sci., Expression and Business for high 


-school graduates. 
boys and girls. 
VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box 


Music Conservatory. Academy for 
Equipment modern. Moderate rates. 
C. Dr. H. U. Roop, President. 


: ¢ Str hi rade co- 
Grand River Institute Sy gn eras rae 
tory school. Board, room and tuition only $200 per year. 
Large endowment. Miusic, Shorthand, Art, Oratory, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science. New Dormitory 
and Gymnasium. EARLE W. HAMLIN, Prin. 
Ou10, Austinburg, Box 2. 
Est. 1855. Certificate priv- 
Wayland Academy ilege with leading colleges. 
Christian home school. th sexes. 8th grade to Ist year 
college, all courses. 6 bulidings; 20-acre campus; athletic 
field. Endowment $250,000; expenses $300. Piano, violin, 
vocal music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalog. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam,P.0.BoxEF. EDWIN P.BROWN. 


Wl... Ry s 1 t, Va. Ideal 
Willow Brook Academy aon ie children 
from 7 to 16. Takes children through grades into High 
School, Music, Industrial Training. Ideal climate,scenery, 


mother’scare. Splendid opportunity for children who lost 
school or whose parents are traveling. ‘Terms reasonable. 















104th Year — Opens Sept. 13th—A high grade preparatory school witn a moderate tuition. High elevation. 
Eight buildings. 100 acres. New and separate dormitories for boys and girls. New gymnasium. Playing 
fields. School farm. For full information Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Meriden, New Hampshire. 


_VA.. Middletown. until Sept. 10th. J.C. Beaty, Pri 
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lady, his own senses had told him, whether 
she were a typist or no—highly bred and 
educated and exceptionally cultivated and 
refined. She must certainly be the daugh- 
ter of some friend of Sarah’s who had met 
with financial misfortune—poor, charming 
girl! And he hurried after her, but only 
got outside the station to see her disappear 
in a motor already piled up inside with 
milliner’s boxes. So, baffled and_ still 
deeply interested, he entered the coupé, 
awaiting him and was whirled off. Sera- 
phim would, of course, tell him all about 
it, and so he dismissed the matter from 
his mind; but his first thought, when he 
got into the hall, was to wonder if Kath- 
erine would be at tea. She was not. Tea 
was a (éte-d-téte affair in his old friend’s 
boudoir, where a hundred thousand things 
of interest had to be discussed between 
them, and no time or chance was given 
for reference to obscure secretaries. 

After tea, on her way down to receive 
the guests, who would continue to arrive 
in relays until dressing-time, Lady Garri- 
bardine went in to the schoolroom to 
see Katherine. 

They spoke of business, and Katherine 
received orders and took down notes, and 
then she said: 

“Your ladyship will be amused to have 
heard that I met the duke at dinner at 
Mr. Strobridge’s. He did not know my 
position, and I am afraid I did not un- 
deceive him at the time. It* was such 
a very great pleasure to me to be taken 
for a lady and a guest just for once. Of 
course, I told him at the station my real 
position, and he appeared much surprised.” 

Lady Garribardine walked to the win- 
dow and pretended to be looking out at 
something. She wanted to hide all the 
expression which might come into her eyes. 
The simple words: ‘‘It was such a very 
great pleasure to be taken for a lady and 
a guest just for once” had deeply touched 
her. She seemed to realize what such a 
spirit as Katherine’s must feel, always in 
a subordinate position of no particular 
status—and with what dignity she carried 
it off. 

“Child,”’ she answered, without looking 
round, “no one who knows you would 
ever take you for anything else—the 
theory of blood being absolutely neces- 
sary for this, you have proved to be non- 








~ pressed. 
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sense. The duke is one of my oldest 
friends and a very fine gentleman. I am 
glad you had a chance of freely talking 
to him.” 

After she had left the room, Katherine 
folded and unfolded a bit of paper, a very 
unusual agitation moving her. 

“Oh, I wish I could tell her outright— 
my dear lady!” she cried to herself. ‘I 
almost believe she would sympathize 
with me, but if I see that. she would not, 
and that it would hurt and anger her, I 
will give up even this, my ambition.” 

Gerard Strobridge was not of this 
party; he had been obliged to go to his 
brother’s, so Katherine would have no 
collaborator and would be forced to act 
alone. 

She did not dine down-stairs but was 
required in the drawing-room afterward, 
and until ten o’clock she stayed alone in 
her sitting-room, wondering what the 
duke had thought, and if it would have 
been wiser to have stayed for a minute 
after firing her bomb. 

Had she known it, nothing to chain his 
interest could have been better than her 
swift disappearance, for he was now think- 
ing of her, and at the first opportunity, 
between the soup and fish, he said to his 
hostess: 

“Seraphim, I met your secretary, it 
seems, the other night at Gerard’s—a 
very intelligent girl. I had no idea at the 
time that she was in any dependent posi- 
tion—and was greatly surprised when she 
addressed me at the station to-day as 
‘Your grace.’ She is some misfortunate 
friend’s daughter, I suppose. Anyone 
I knew?” 

Lady Garribardine’s eyes beamed with 
a momentary twinkle, which she sup- 
She thought of the auctioneer 
father and the butcher grandfather, and 
then she said casually: 

‘““No; she came from an advertisement, 
but she is a splendid creature, with more 
sense in her little finger than most of us 
have in our entire bodies. What do you 
think of my gray locks, Mordryn?” 

The duke assured her he found them 
bewitching; he saw that she did not mean 
to speak of her secretary. 

“They cause you to look ten years 
younger, dear friend. I could find it in 
my heart to make lc ve to you once more— 


and be repulsed with unabated violence, 
I fear!” 

““Leve was good when we were young, 
Mordryn; ten or twelve years do not mat- 
ter when a man is twenty-five and a 
woman thirty-five to thirty-eight. The 
discrepancy in age only becomes grotesque 
later. We loved and laughed and lived 
then, and should be grateful—I am. As 
for you, you will love again—fifty-three 
for a man is nothing. You are abomi- 
nably attractive, you know, Mordryn, with 
your weary, aloof air—and your duke- 
dom. And now that you are altogether 
free from anxieties, you should take the 
cup of joy in both hands and quaff it. 
Look round the table. Have I not pro- 
vided some sweet creatures for you?” 

“You have indeed—which one in par- 
ticular have you destined for the cup- 
bearer?” 

“Any one of the three on that side to- 
ward the top. You can’t have brains and 
beauty. Lily Trevelyan has beauty and 
enough tact to hide her absence of brain. 
Blanche Montague has no beauty but a 
certain chic, and, I am told, a wonderful 
variety of talent—she does not satiate 
her admirers with sameness—while Julia 
Scarrisbrook is all fervor so well assumed 
as to be better than the real article, and 
always handy. These credentials I have 
collected from a cohort of past admirers, 
and they can be vouched for. You have 
only to choose. Any one of them will be 
enchanted. They are only waiting to 
spring into your arms.” 

“T believe that would bore me. I want 
some one who is not enchanted—some one 
who leaves the whole initiative to me.” 

Her ladyship cast up her eyes. 

““My dear Mordryn, your unsophisti- 
cation pains me! Whoever heard of a 
duke of fifty-three, well preserved, good- 
looking, unmarried, distinguished, and full 
of charm, being allowed to take the initia- 
tive with women—fie!” 

The duke laughed, and, by some curious 
turn of fancy, he seemed to see the white, 
perfectly composed face of the stately, 
slender secretary who had treated him as 
naught that night at Gerard’s, and then 
looked almost mockingly respectful when 
she called him ‘‘ Your grace” in the station. 
Would she be in the drawing-room after 
dinner? Perhaps. 








The next instalment of The Career of Kathe, ine Bush will appear in the October issue. 


Some China and Two Bulls 


girl has not yet trod this earth who could 
have wholly ignored it. The girl blushed so 
prettily that Hy could no more look at her 
than he could have looked at the molten, 
blazing sun. He could only swing from a 
strap and look at his feet. And his voice 
left him; for when she remarked that she 
guessed that was all, and he replied by ask- 
ing her if some of the money hadn’t rolled 
down into the crack behind the seat, be- 
cause he thought he had seen it do that, she 
couldn’t make him out at all, and leaned a 
little forward and asked, 

“What did you say?” 

He cleared his throat and repeated the 
effort. They looked then, bending side by 
side over the seat. Hy tried to slide for- 
ward the cane-covered cushion. 





(Continued from page 55) 


“Tt lifts up,’’ said the guard, from the 
door. 

They found a twenty-five-cent piece. 
Then the train slowed down. ‘‘Ninety- 
first Street !”’ bawled the guard in their ears. 

They stepped off and moved slowly to- 
ward the steps. 

““We’ve passed two stations,’’ said she, 
with demure calm. “af 

““Why, so we have!” exclaimed Hy. 

They mounted to the street. She bal- 
anced on the curb and considered the sit- 
uation. 

“Tt isn’t so far,” she mused aloud. “I 
hate the subway.” 

“So do I,” said Hy. And added, sud- 
denly breathless: ‘‘We might walk. It’s 


only to Seventy-ninth.” 


“T live on Eighty-first. I meant—I was 
thinking of taking a surface-car.” 

But, without further discussion, very 
matter of fact about it outwardly, they 
moved southward, afoot. 

Instead of turning into Eighty-first 
Street, they went on as far as Seventy- 
ninth and sat on stools in a certain mahog- 
‘any-lined pharmacy and had soda. He 
noted, with an elation amounting nearly to 
exaltation, that she took chocolate. 

Next, they went over to Riverside Drive, 
sat on a bench overlooking the river, and 
marveled at the beauty of the panorama 
before their eyes. Finally, at a quarter to 
five, they parted on a corner. 

“You know my name,” he was saying, 
“and I’ve told you what I do. Of course 
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At the foot of Ragged Mountain. 40 acres. 


vantage of personal friendship of trained, sympathetic 


PROCTOR ACADEMY sew iimpsnir 


8 modern buildings. y 
and girls. 10 acres devoted to outdoor sports. Play and study supervised. Food from the school farm. Mountain 
spring water. College entrance certificate. Prepares for scientific schools. Agricultural Course includes study of 
soils, animal husbandry, horticulture, shop work, etc. Domestic Arts Course covers cooking, food values, sewing, 
house decoration, sanitation, care of sick, accounts, household management, etc. 


wholesome and democratic environment at moderate expense. 


FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., Principal 






Andover 


Gymnasium. Separate playgrounds for boys 








Each student has the ad- 
teachers. Your boy or girl efficiently educated in a 
For catalogue address 
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Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Offers a complete musical education and unique ad- | 
vantages for those who look forward to concert or 
educational work. Graduates are eligible to teach in 
the New York State Public Schools without State 
certificate; and the Conservatory maintains several 
companies in the Lyceum field. All instruments, 
also singing, languages, painting and dramatic art. 
Commodious buildings, concert hall and dormitor- 
ies. Resident and day students. Terms moderate, 


Catalog. Address THE REGISTRAR, 2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 








Everything mecessary to 
thorough technical and artis- § 
tic interpretation. Faculty of un- 

F| questioned standing. Very low 
cost. A branch of the State Nor- 
mal School, the Conservatory 

fis supported and supervised 
by the State of Pennsylvania. 
Special Supervisors’ Course for 
intending teachers. Catalog. 
@ Full information on request. 








| ciprocal relations with Univ. of Pa. 


D ETRO IT Frencie LcYork oe, pai 
CONSERVATORY of Finest 


MUSIC: 


in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin,O e 
Theory, Public School Music meal Seaetnn 
Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on 


best modern and educational principles. 
Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals 
throughout the year. Students’ Orchestra. 
Branch Studios. 


t Excellent Dormitory Ac- 
commodations. Teachers’ certificates, dip- 
lomas and degrees conferred. Many 

free advantages. We own our 

own building located 

in center of 

most cultural © 

environment. 


For detailed 
information 
address 


x 


1013 Woodward Ave: 
Detroit, Mich. 


* 3ist year. 
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Combs Conservatory of Music All branches | 


taught. Personal supervision by teachers of international 
fame. Degrees conferred. 4 pupil recitals a week. Pupils’ 
Symphony Orchestra. Dormitories for young women. Re- 
G. R. Coss, 

PENN., Philadelphia, 1319 S. Broad St. Director. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


America’s Most Eminent Teachers; Dormitories in 
school buildings and proper Chaperonage. Terms on appli- 
cation. Open entire year. Special summer courses. Pupils 
May enter any day. RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. 

NEw YorK, N. Y. C., Central Pk. W., cor. 95th St. 








Von Unschuld University of Music | 


Offers European Conservatory facilities. Unique ad- 
vantages under artist instructors in training for concert 
wuts and high-class teachers. Degrees conferred. Dor- 
mitory attached. Catalog. 
REGISTRAR. | 
DIstTrRIct oF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1320-22 F St.,N.W. 


Chicago Musical College 


Founded 1867. Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pres. Emeritus; Felix 
Borowski, Pres. 50th season opens Sept. 11. The leading 
and largest school of music and dramatic art in the world. 
100 teachers. Private lessons and modera courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Movie Pictures, Organ, Theory, | 
Public School Music, Normal, etc. Diplomas and Teach- 
ers’ Certificates. 60 Free and 150 Partial Scholarships 
given annually. Catalog on request. 

CARL D. KINSEY, Mer. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, 629 8. Michigan Avenue. 





The Weigester Studios of Vocal Mucie 


A Complete Education for the Singer. Normal Course 
for those desiring to teach. Superior Instruction at 
Moderate Rates. Write for Booklet C. 

ROBERT G. WEIGESTER, Director. 

NEw York, New York City, Carnegie Hall. 


Boarding School 


Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a 
school? If you do not find one suited to your re- 





| quirements advertised in magazine write to us. 


Give location, approximate amount you are will- 
ing to spend, age of prospective pupil and any in- 
formation you see fit. We do the rest. Nocharge— 
now or later. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
Times Square Station, P.O. Box 155 New York 
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as vacancies occur. 






of the City of Mew Work 
An Endowed School 

Session Opens Oct. 16th. 

= The Institute gives preference to those applicants whose natural ability and earnest 

Purpose give promise of musical excellence. 


@ Endowed and conducted without thought of profit, the Institute commands the serv- 

, ices of artist-teachers whose private terms would be prohibitive to most students. 
Tuition fees are moderate and uniform. 

q Besides providing a thorough and comprehensive musical education to students 

in all branches, it is equipped to 

tional talents, removing the necessity of going abroad. 


~ @ Correspondence invited from those desiring the best. Eligible students admitted 
Box 800 The Secretary, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York 








Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Founded in 1867 by Clara Raur. Foremost among Ameri- 
can Schools of Music. Faculty of artists of internation- 
alreputation. Preparatory, Normal and Artist De- 
partments. Exceptional advantages for post-graduate 
and repertoire work, advanced study in theory and 
composition; orchestral training, Expression, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Public School Music and Drawing. 
Residence department with superior equipment. 
Students enrolled at any time. For catalogue address 


Miss Certha Baur, Directress, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Musical Art 
















FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Examination for Admissions October 2nd to 12th. 
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CONSERVATORY 


ALE SIIe 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 


Offers courses in piano, voice, violin, organ, 
public school music, theory, orchestral in- 
struments, etc. Walton Pyre School of 
Dramatic Art and Expression. Superior 
Normal Training School, supplies teachers for 
colleges. 


jattstaedt 

Asso. Director and Founder 
Desirable dormitory accommodations. Numerous 
lectures, concerts and recitals throughout the 
school year. Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas 
and Degrees conferred by authority of the state 
of Illinois. Students’ Orchestra. Many free 
odventnges. Thirty-first session begins Sep- 
tember 7t 16. ‘ 

The Conservatory is quiveesliy ized as a 
school of the highest standard, and is one of the largest 
musical institutions in the country. Eighty artists 
and teachers, many of international reputation. Lo- 

cated in new_magnificent sixteen 
story Kimball Hall Building. 


For free catalog and general information, 
Address, 650 KIMBALL HALL, Chicago, IIL. 


Adolf Weidig 
Asso. Director 
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COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 
Music and Dramatic Art 


Desirable School for earnest students. Eminent 
faculty of fifty artists. Offers courses in Piano, 
Violin, Voice, Dramatic Art, Expression, Or- 
gan, Theory, Public Schoo! Musi 







Fall Term Opens 
Sept. 11, 1916 


For free catalog and general 
information address KRegis- 
trar, Box 91 Auditorium 
Bidg., Chicago 
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Founded 1891. 
Original method, 


Virgil Piano Conservatory 
enabling pupils to rapidly acquire a perfect execution and 


infallible memorizing. Special attention to tone work, 

pedalliag and interpretation. Summer course, June 27th 

to July 29th. SECRETARY. 
NEw York, New York City, 11 W. 68th Street. 





Business Schools 
For nearly 60 


Eastman School of Business years the lead- 
er. Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual prac- 
tice. Accounting. Banking. Civil Service. Secretarial and 
Teachers’ courses. Bothsexes. Has trained over 50,000 of 
successful men. Open all year.Eater any week-day.Cataloz. 
NEw York, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C.C. GAINES. 








for Business 
Re 


THE “SHORT CUT” TO 
BUSINESS SUCCESS— 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


America’s Foremost Business Institute 


PEIRCE SCHOOL gradu- 
ates succeel because they 
are thoroughly grounded in 
both the methods and spirit 
of modern business. 
PEIRCE SCHOOL is the 
Alma Mater of more suc- 
cessful business men and 
women than any other 
school in the country. An 
experience of over 50 years 
is behind PEIRCE 
SCHOOL’S reputation. 
Splendid new, fire-proof building. 
Commercial and Secretarial Courses— 
both sexes. Enrollat anytime. For 
52nd Year Book address the 


Pine Street, West of Broad 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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I’ve got to see you again. But it won’t be 
fair to make you see me in this way. I 
must dig up some references. I'll find 
somebody that knows you. Tell you what: 
I’ll send you the year-book of my club, and 
you can go over the list of members and see 
if you don’t know somebody’s daughter or 
sister. We’ll find some one. I’ll make in- 
quiries about your father’s connections.” 

“Surely we’ll find some one,” she mur- 
mured. And added, “I come up at the 
same time Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays.” 

“Then,” said he, “if you think of anyone 
that might know me, write me about it, 
won’t you?” 

“Oh, of course.” 

“And if—well, anything special should 
come up, you could telephone me.” 

‘“Maybe to-morrow,” she murmured, 
“if I can get out for a walk.” 

He wrote an address on his card—the 
club address, not the rooms. 

“And if anything very special should 
come up, could I write?”’ 

“Oh, yes; no one else sees my mail.” 

A stab of jealousy touched his heart. 
She was in the habit of receiving mail, then 
—from men, of course! He stared at her in 
mute anguish. His hand sought hers, 
found it, pressed it. He turned away. At 
the opposite curb he looked back. Their 
eyes met across the street. He wavered, 
took a step as if to rejoin her, checked 
himself, struck off resolutely toward 
Broadway, the subway, and the club. 

It was a momentous day in the life of 
Henry Sidenham Lowe—how extremely 
momentous, he did not yet know. All he 
knew was that even jealousy faded out in 
the presence of the grand passion, that the 
streets were paved with bright-red gold, 
that there were springs in the stone side- 
walks, that the subway train was a Cin- 
derella chariot of delight, that the club, as 
he entered it, was an asylum for misguided, 
selfish single men who were missing, every 
one, the real in their ignorant pursuit of 
the actual. He pitied them all. He felt a 
warm impulse to set them right, to help 
them into real living. 

First, he wrote a little note—touched 
with warmth, glowing with sincerity, not 
too pressing but yet not hiding the great 
emotion that had so swiftly entered his life. 
Hy was gifted at note-writing. When, for 
the first time, he penned the new address, 
the thrill came anew, stronger, if possible, 
than before. He had to sit very still, 
there at the writing-desk, pressing the en- 
velop -tightly between tense fingers. It 
wouldn’t do to kiss it—not here. And he 
couldn’t walk about the dingy old place 
grinning like a lunatic. He must get him- 
self in hand. 

He walked with deliberation down the 
steps, bought a stamp, dropped the letter 
into the box. He even nodded casually, 
with calm, to an acquaintance. 

Then Thomas, the telephone-boy, inter- 
tupted him. Thomas knew more about 
Hy Lowe than any other living person. 
But Thomas was discreet. 

“Lady called up, Mr. Lowe,” he re- 
marked confidentially. “She wouldn’t 
leave her name. About half an hour 
ago.”’ 

An expression of annoyance passed over 
Mr. Lowe’s face. The buzzer sounded 


harshly from the switchboard in the cor- 
ner. Thomas darted back. Hy heard him 
saying: 


“Just a minute. I'll see.” A 
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skilled hand closed the transmitter; 
Thomas’s head beckoned mysteriously. 
Hy stepped over there. 

“It’s the same party,” explained 
Thomas. ‘Do you wish to speak with her, 
Mr. Lowe?” 

Hy considered the problem for an in- 
tense second or two, then bolted into a 
booth. And while Betty was speaking— 
about nothing—and he was answering— 
about nothing—he swittly formulated a 
plan. 

He would give Betty one more good 
time. Poor girl, it was coming to her! 
This breaking-off business was hard at 
best, and she had been a good-enough 
sport. She hadn’t bothered him much, 
until just lately. She must be told, of 
course—but not to-night. To-morrow he 
would write her a letter, or—better still— 
perhaps he could throw her in with some 
other chap that she would like better. 
There, now, was a real idea! Why, it was 
possible that she might drift back to her 
husband! Such things had happened, even 
in Greenwich Village. Come to think it 
over, there suddenly seemed to be so many 
ways out that he needn’t, for a moment, 
consider any course so bald as crudely 
telling her. That would hurt her. It 
wasn’t necessary. It wasn’t even wise. 
Much better to let these difficult little 
problems work themselves out naturally. 
Everything would come right in time. 

Betty seemed pretty gloomy, poor girl! 
But his exaltation was equal to heavy 
tasks to-night—not, perhaps, to spending 
the evening alone with her, steering tortu- 
ously around and between grievances and 
reproaches, but to anything short of that. 
The solution, of course, was a party. 
There were, naturally, individuals in the 
Village who knew of their little affair. 
Harriet Benton, for instance, radical to her 
finger-tips, tolerant towaid all human 
tendencies, smilingly equal to life at every 
queer turn. And Sadie Sadowski, of the 
amazing hair. You couldn’t scare Sadie. 
And she was always good fun, always more 
than paid her way. 

He found unexpected difficulty in think- 
ing up the necessary two men. So many 
were out of town. Others might not un- 
derstand about Betty. A few months back, 
it would have been, as a matter of course, 
his old apartment-mates, Peter Ericson 
Mann and the Worm. But Pete and he 
were not speaking now; and the Worm had 
moved over to Tenth Street and dug him- 
self in—writing a novel or something. Sue 
Wilde’s old rooms, the Worm had. 

He suggested that Betty pick up a cou- 
ple of the men she knew. Good notion, 
that! She didn’t seem enthusiastic, but he 
left it in her hands. 

“You stop on Sixth Avenue, little girl,” 
he went on, “and get the cheese. And 
some biscuits—those round ones that you 
like toasted. I'll pick up the liquids on my 
way down. And start along pretty soon. 
I'll be at the rooms very shortly after six.” 

With which, he rang off. Next he called 
up Harriet and Sadie. Luck was with him; 
they would come. And then he hurried 
forth. He found Betty waiting at his 
door, empty-handed. 

“Oh, hello!” said he. 
cheese?” 

She. made a slow little gesture that 
might haVe indicated dislike of the ques- 
tion. She said nothing. 

““Shucks, we’ve got to have cheese!” 


‘“‘Where’s the 


said he. “Here, you go in and light up.” 
And, pressing the key into her hand, he 
rushed away. Across the street, as on the 
previous evening, stood the red-headed 
one. At the corner, meeting Hy’s cheerful 
greeting with a curt, suspicious nod, was 
his somewhat less austere acquaintance of 
the waxed, curled-up mustache. On his 
return, Hy overtook Sadie and Harriet in 
the alley and, all enthusiasm, ushered them 
into his rooms. 

“Hold on!” he cried, looking about with 
surprise. “‘Where’s the rest of us? Who’s 
coming, anyway? Betty, child, who did 
you ask?” 

Betty, in the kitchen doorway, merely 
shook her head. 

“Oh come, that’s too bad! It takes six 
to make a party. Who’s in town, any- 
how?” Then, before the others—momen- 
tarily silenced by the evident and awkward 
little maladjustment between host and 
hostess—could bring themselves to the 
point of speech, Hy became the human 
vehicle of an inspiration, no less. An ex- 
pression of wild, utter delight dawned in 
his eyes. He chuckled; then he laughed 
aloud; then he seized his hat and dashed’ 
out the door. 

Within five minutes he was back. Two 
bulky, heavy-footed men followed him into 
the studio. The larger of the two, red of 
face, hair, and mustache, wore a black 
derby hat, kept it on. The less large re- 
moved his, disclosing a glistening black 
toupee above a receding forehead, purple 
cobwebs on nose and cheeks, and a waxed 
mustache. 

“Ladies,” cried Hy, with solemnity, in- 
dicating the red-headed one, “‘ Mr. Brown! 
And’”’—sweeping around toward the all- 
fascinating toupee—‘‘ Mr. Jones!” 

It was the effect of Hy’s life. As he later 
confided to Sadie, Grace Simpson’s party 
for the Greek prize-fighter was nowhere. 
And Sadie’s eyes shone. 

“They’re wonderful, Hy!” she breathed 
in his ear. 

It was Sadie who convinced the forbid- 
ding Mr. Brown that a Martini is not ef- 
feminate if it is really dry. She mixed the 
potent fluid with her own plump hands. 
After the third goblet of shining amber had 
been tossed down a huge throat into a vast 
interior, he even confided to her that, 
while he always took Bourbon, still the stuff 
was pretty tolerably good. And then, when 
the third cocktail had reached its mark 
and spread its mellowing warmth inch by 
inch through his burly person, gently stim- 
ulating his metabolic processes, Sadie re- 
moved Mr. Brown’s hat. 

Harriet, meanwhile, bestirred herself, 
with quiet humor, to the somewhat less 
arduous task of putting Mr. Jones at his 
ease. This gentleman exhibited no antip- 
athy to the cocktail; indeed, in his pota- 
tions, he seemed free from prejudice. 

Hy opened his heavy parcel of bottles. 
From the half-dozen or more, he selected 
three long ones with gilded necks, which he 
held aloft for inspection. 

“Champagne!” cried Sadie, clapping her 
hands. “Oh, Hy—you duck!” 

Betty was in the kitchen. Hy glanced 
out there, glimpsed her moving about, and 
said: ; 

“See here, girls: You’ve got to work for 
your dinner. Break away from the fasci- 
nating gents!” Then, just ahead of them, 
he stepped into the kitchen. “Everything 
all right, little girl?” he whispered. But 
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The Pen that Leaves 
You Free to Think 


HETHER your writing be a social 

duty or a business necessity, 
you can convert it into a pleasure with 
Waterman's Ideai Fountain Pen. 


Every Waterman’s Ideal is the acme of 
convenience and dependability. It is strong 
and sturdy, to be carried always and used 
anywhere. It is the pen of instant re- 
sponse to every touch — the pen of life- 
long service to millions. 


There is a Waterman's Ideal for every 
preference: Self-Filler, Safety, Regular, 
and Pocket Types; large and small, with 
points of every degree. Each has the 
quality, finish and workmanship which for 
two generations have made Waterman’s 
Ideal the world’s standard fountain pen. 


$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 to $150. 


At Best Stores In Every Community 


Avoid Substitutes Illustrated Folder on Request 


L. E. Waterman Company, Broadway, New York 


re MaMa 115 South Clark Street, Chicago 
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Betty, who was leaning over the gas stove, 
would not look at him. He caught her 
arm, tried to turn her about. She kept her 
face averted. He reached for her chin and 
raised her head. Before she could jerk 
away, he saw that she was crying. This 
was awkward. As if to intensify the little 
difficulty, Sadie’s voice came saucily from 
the doorway. 

“Harriet and I are just standing here 
making talk, Hy—doing our best not to see 
you. But we’re frightfully embarrassed. 
Hands off till the dinner is ready, say we!” 

Hy’s laugh was not a complete success. 
He hastily filled a cocktail-glass, spilling 
some, and pressed it on Betty. She hesi- 
tated, then accepted it without looking at 
him, and quickly drank it. When she had 
set the table in the living-room, she poured 
out another for herself. 

You are to bear in mind a salient fact 
regarding Greenwich Village. The com- 
munity has principles. It draws lines, dis- 
tinct ones. It shrinks in genuine aversion 
from social injustice, political intrigue, the 
exploitation of labor, unearned money in 
general. It scorns the all-surrounding so- 
ciety which preaches the traditional moral 
qualities while assiduously and widely 
practising the vices. It is inclined to ask, 
“Tf the vices are so essential, why pretend 
they don’t exist?” The Village is so truth- 
ful as often to be disturbing and, usually— 
well, extreme. It holds the artistic con- 
science above what the rest of the Anglo- 
Saxon world knows as morality. Its su- 
preme test of a person or an idea is not that 
he or it should conform to some traditional 
concept, merely that he or it should be 
interesting. The merely human qualities, 
both “bad” and “good,” it takes quite 
simply for granted. The Village works 
hard enough, most of the time, to fit any 
proper measure of industry. Its deepest 
objection to Cupid, indeed, is that he inter- 
feres with the work that must be done. 
Above all, the Village loves a party. A 
party is an important function, to be en- 
tered into with gusto, to be carried through 
with devotion, to be wound up with relish. 
But this spirit must be genuine. A sham 
enthusiasm, an insincere expression of con- 
viction are sensed instantly, and subtly but 
effectually dealt with. 

A difficulty on the present occasion was 
Betty. Never a disciplined thinker (un- 
like Harriet, who edited a Woman’s de- 
partment in a great newspaper, keeping her 
radicalism beautifully in hand; unlike little 
Sadie, who was making a clear six or eight 
thousand a year drawing illustrations, with 
a steadiness of production and a technical 
facility that were the despair of a thousand 
struggling beginners older than herself), 
Betty had been liked because she was beau- 
tiful to look at, and softly unobtrusive in 
any gathering. To-night she was not beau- 
tiful to look at. She was far from unob- 
trusive. The fact that she was turning to 
the bottle for support in a desperate strug- 
gle to bring herself up to the mark was 
notedthy the other two and marked against 
her. 

The Village rather expects of you an 
adventurous meeting of the ups and downs 
of life. It is bad form to permit the great 
game to overwhelm you. It is bad sports- 
manship to be crushed by love. For love is 
a gift, not a claim. You, if you are a 
woman, are supposed to work for your 
living, not love for it. This is why the 





Village regards the traditional marriage as 
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an immoral practise. All of which, of 
course, is the attitude of a small and par- 
ticularly gifted group. Without the gifts, 
this philosophy would be put instantly toa 
severe beating-down. Yet it is a sincere- 
enough attitude—one not, in this day of 
flux, to be held lightly. For the Village 
has a voice and a public. It is a yeast, per- 
haps not to be taken raw. 

Yes; Betty was a drag. She was piti- 
fully wrong. The other two girls set them- 
selves the more resolutely at the task of 
saving the evening which Hy had launched 
with such brilliancy. Harriet drew out 
Mr. Jones to the point of conversational 
monopoly. Sadie had Mr. Brown broken 
to bridle now, and pitted him against his 
more voluble brother. Betty sipped and 
sipped. Hy interrupted, did the new 
three-step with Sadie to a whistled accom- 
paniment, and sang “‘A policeman’s lot is 
not a happy one,’’ with winks and grimaces 
at the two guests of honor. And then, 
finally, as is so often the case with parties, 
the riotous good cheer passed its climax 
and tapered into sentimentally sober and 
confidential discussion. 

“You’re on a divorce-case, of course,” 
observed Sadie to Mr. Brown, her hand 
resting caressingly on his shoulder. 

Mr. Jones waved two large red hands. 

‘Professional secrets!” he cried. “‘Can’t 
tell professional secrets!” 

But Mr. Brown nodded. 

“Yes; divorce-case.”’ 

Harriet leaned over the table. 

“Didn’t it ever strike you as pretty un- 
fair,” said she to Mr. Brown, ‘‘this hound- 
ing a man or woman until you can prove 
that they’re as human as everybody else 
and then smashing them in the courts and 
in the papers?” 

‘Now, I don’t know as I’d put it that 
way,” broke in Mr. Jones. ‘You see, 
young lady, there is things you don’t fully 
understand.” 

“And,” observed Mr. Brown, who had 
been thinking heavily, ‘“‘you’ve gotter 
protect the home. You’ve gotter do that.” 

“Take our New York state divorce- 
laws,” Harriet went on. “You wouldn’t 
zo so far as to say they are sensible, would 
you?” 

“Young lady,” said Mr. Brown, “/awr 
is Jawr. You can’t get back of that. 
Lawr is lawr.”’ 

“Well, take the matter of evidence in 
divorce-cases, then,” said Harriet. ‘* That’s 
a matter you gentlemen are up on, Itakeit.” 

““Gotter be,” muttered Mr. Brown. 
*‘Where’s your case if the evidence ain’t 
right?” 

“Very well.” MHarriet’s elbows came 
down on the table. With a firm forefinger, 
she outlined her case. And Mr. Brown, 
between suspicion and an unsettling of the 
intellect that would soon amount to dis- 
comfort, eyed her. She went briskly on. 
“‘Let’s assume that you’re watching some 
one in one of the houses out here on the 
avenue.” 

‘Secon’ from the corner,”’ put in Hy. 

“And to make our point clear, let’s 
assume that it is a woman—Mrs. A. She 
lives in that house. She is married and 
supported by her husband. He suspects 
her of being in love with another man— 
Mr. B. He, Mr. A, employs you, or your 
agency, to watch her. Your job is to get 
the evidence on which he can divorce her 
—evidence a court would accept. That’s 
your job, isn’t it?” 


“That’s our job, miss.” 

“Well then, it is, of course, clear in your 
minds exactly what evidence you’ve got 
to get to make your case. Tell us what 
that evidence is—the details of it.” 

Mr. Brown looked at Mr. Jones. Mr. 
Jones looked at Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown 
clamped more firmly in the corner of his 
mouth the long cigar that Hy had pressed 
on him. Mr. Jones spoke up. 

“Tt ain’t exactly the kind of thing a 
gentleman talks about when _there’s 
ladies present.” 

Harriet smiled. 

“You can tell us.” 

“You can tell us anything,’ observed 
Sadie cheerfully. 

Mr. Brown’s eyes rested on her at this. 
He chewed his cigar. 

“T want the details,” Harriet pressed 
on, merciless. 

Mr. Brown opened his mouth, removed 
the cigar, stared at it, then returned it 
and clamped the mouth shut again. 

“Mrs. A and Mr. B would have to be 
seen in a room together,” suggested Sadie. 

““Well—er—that is sometimes evidence.” 
This from Mr. Jones. 

““Of course,” Mr. Brown blurted out, 
with sudden vehemence, ‘‘there’s gotter 
be enough to show that their relations 
ain’t honest. If he has his coat off, for 
instance——” 

‘And his collar,” cried Mr. Jones. 

“Very good,” said Harriet. ‘Now, 
you gentlemen know as well as the rest 
of us where these absurd rulings lead. 
Suppose Mrs. A has ceased to love Mr. A. 
No court can make her love him. Sup- 
pose it is injuring the character and lives 
of both, and their children, to keep up the 
wretched pretense. Mrs. A, however, does 
love Mr. B. Suppose the three are hon- 
orable, decent people, who wish to do 
right. Suppose, even, A admits that the 
best thing would be for Mrs. A to leave 
him for B. But they can’t do it. In our 
state, you cannot get a divorce except on— 
what do the papers call it? ms 

“‘Statutory grounds,” said Mr. Brown. 

“Right. Statutory grounds. And that 
means that in order to let Mrs. A go chival- 
rously and legally, A has got to hire some 
girl to be seen with him in a room.” 

“You gotter protect the home!” Mr. 
Brown was shouting. ‘“‘You gotter pro- 
tect the home! You don’t understand, 
young lady—you gotter protect the 
home!” 

The party was growing noisy again. 
Suddenly a light came over the somewhat 
befuddled countenance of Hy Lowe. He 
poured a glass of wine, gulped it down, got 
to his feet. 

“Ladies and gemmen,” he cried, with 
a sweeping gesture, “the evidence—the 
evidence! God bless it!” 

He caught up Betty’s hands, pulled her 
to her feet, dragged her off through the 
kitchen to the bedroom. The others 
followed, pell-mell, Mr. Brown in such 
haste that he upset his chair. 

Hy tore off his coat and collar, bent 
over the rather limp, not wholly compre- 
hending Betty, tipped up her chin, kissed 
her, turned to the little audience in the 
doorway with a profound bow, and said, 
pleased with himself: 

“Ladies and gemmen, the evidence! 
God bless our ’Mer’can instootions! God 
bless the courts! God bless the constoo- 
tion, the un’erlying bulwark——”’ 
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Why I’ve Sworn Off : 
On Taking a “Bath” 


EVER again—I’ve reformed. So has my wife. 


We've both sworn off on 


taking a bath—that is, in the usual sense of the word. 


Most of us, when we speak of a bath, have in mind the old way—filling a tub. Now 
and here’s why: 


I’m a crank, but I balk at that— 


maybe 


When you fill a tub, you finish in the same water you start with—finish in dirty water— 


water filled with impurities washed out of the pores. 


the trouble to empty the first water and.do the job over again. 


The Modern Way to Get Clean— 
A Constant Rinsing Process 


Any particular person would throw up his hands in holy 
horror at water that’s dirty before getting in. And yet 
water that’s dirty before you get out is just about as bad. 

That’s why so many people nowadays no longer believe 
in taking an ordinary bath. 

Instead they take a shower—wash in running water— 
every drop from the first to the last absolutely fresh 
and clean. 


Kenney Needle Shower 
Fits Any Tub—Easily Put Up 


Four Fine Models—Only $6 to $25 
In use in thousands of the finest homes and hotels 









Extra Profits for Merchants 


The Kenney Needle Shower is fast educating the whole 
ceuntry to the idea of bathing in running water—every drop 
clean. Liberal Selling Coéperation. Write for proposition. 
















\ shower is a constant rinsing process. 
All impurities are washed off the body, 
out of the tub and down into the waste 
pipe—you finish with body, water and 
tub all clean as a whistle. 





Quick and Convenient— 
And Downright Fun 


Another big advantage of the mod- 
ern shower is its quickness and con- 
venience—no waiting for a tub to fill. 

In addition, it’s downright fun— 
makes either hot or cold water twice 
as refreshing and invigorating—turns 
getting clean into the finest kind of 
frolic and sport. 


Helps You Keep in Trim 


As any doctor will tell you, the stim- 
ulation of a daily shower goes far more 
than skin deep. 

It’s great medicine for the whole 
system—stirs up the blood, promotes 
heart action, strengthens the nerves 
and invigorates the whole internal 
mechanism. 

Especially beneficial first thing every 
morning—fills you chock-full of all day 
Ginger and Hustle. 


No Curtain—No Wet Hair 


No excuse now for any one being 
without a shower. No excuse for stick- 
ing to the old way of filling a tub and 
finishing in dirty water. 

The Kenney Needle Shower turns 
any bath tub into the equivalent of an 
expensive stall shower, at a fraction of 
the cost. 

A permanent all-metal fixture that is 
easily and quickly attached. 

Does away with all need for a curtain— 
there is nothing to spoil your fun. 

Works on a brand-new principle—a 
patented exclusive feature makes all 
the water jug the body and run down 
into the tub instead of spattering off— 
all splash is eliminated. 

Guaranteed not to splash out of the 
tub—and. you can try it on approval 
to prove it. 

Like all needle showers, it sends all 
the water direct against the body instead 
of first drenching the head—doesn’t wet 
your hair a particle unless you prefer 
to duck your head under. 


(Canadian Distributors) 
The Canadian Salesmen 
92 Notredame, West, Montreal 





At least that’s the case unless you take 


Simplicity Cuts the Cost Down 
In every way this new kind of shower 
is a revolutionary improvement. 
Yet the cost complete—with four fine 
models to choose from—is only $6 to $25. 
All due to simplicity—to eliminating 
the curtain and other parts heretofore 


necessary evils. 


Try One On Approval 

Any wide-awake dealer—any department 
store—any drug or hardware store, any 
plumber—either has this new kind of shower 
in stock or can get any model for you, and 
will let you try it on approval. 

Or if your dealer hasn’t stocked up, simply 
write to us—we’ll send you any model by 
mail—lend it to you for a to-day see-for- 
yourself test. 

_In either case, the trial won't cost you a 
single cent unless you are thoroughly satis- 
fied, unless you want to keep the shower. 





A Free Book You’ll Enjoy 


If you want to know all about the fun and 
benefits of bathing in running water, then 
send your name and address for the free 
book pictured here. 

It will give you an entirely new viewpoint 
on bathing—it’s chock-full of sound com- 
mon-sense, about how to keep at your best, 
both summer and winter, simply by getting 
more invigoration out of soap and water. 

It also tells all about all four models of 
the Kenney Needle Shower—why they don't 
splash out, how they never interfere with 
filling the tub, and how any model will be 
loaned to you for 10 days see-for-yourself 
enjoyment without any obligation to keep it. 

It will take you oni; a minute to tear out 
the coupon and start 1° on its w ay—and I 
promise you one of the mest interesting books 
you've ever had in your haids. We ay ©. 


The Curtainless Shower Co., Inc. 


(Address Dept. P) 


25 West Broadway 5 South Wabash Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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: Tear Out and Mail 


Address Dept. P., and mail to nearest 
I of ice—25 West Broadway, New York, or 
fe South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
i The Curtainless Shower Co., Inc. 

eae send along that book which ‘‘W, 
Puc. says is so good—“ Keeping Well by 
i Tincies Clean. 
(Write name and address in margin.) 
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Loud applause greeted this speech. 
Sadie laughed so hard that she staggered 
back into the kitchen and leaned against 
the wall. And thither Mr. Brown pursued 
her, at last beside himself, gathered her 
up in his powerful arms, and kissed her 
frantically on ear and hair. 

The scuffle brought the party to some- 
thing near sobriety. It shocked them; it 
was out of key. Even Mr. Jones appeared 
to sense this, and pulled at his comrade’s 
elbow. Hy took a hand as well. Betty 
gave a dazed little scream. 

After a moment, Sadie got herself free, 
smoothed her hair, and said, calmly 
enough, extending a hand to the host: 

“There, that ends the party. Too bad! 
Still, it’s late enough. And I’ve had a 
wonderful time, Hy, wonderful!” 

And Harriet said, at his ear, 

““We'll get Betty home, Hy.” 

Shortly they were gone—the detectives 
first, suddenly brusque and distant again, 
then the three girls. Hy locked the door 
after them and stood gazing at the dis- 
ordered room. 

It was distasteful to him. As he looked, 
his spirits sank. Memory was stealing 
back—a memory of an experience that 
had been fragrant and that now was a 
reproach. He picked up Mr. Brown’s 
chair, straightened out the other furniture, 
cleared away the débris of the dining and 
the wining. He piled plates, bottles, 
remnants of food in the kitchen closet and 
shut the door on them. He undressed, 
got into his pajamas and slippers. His 
revulsion was deep now, and growing 
deeper. He was scowling, compressing 
his lips, fighting down a pain of the spirit 
such as he had never known in all his 
gay, truffling life. But the pain was too 
much for him. It brought the tears to 
his eyes; one actually rolled down on his 
cheek. 

He went back to the studio, switched 
off the light, and dropped weakly into the 
Morris chair by the table. Again, as only 
last night (or last year?), he gazed out the 
open window at a single star. 

“Tt’s the drinking!” he moaned aloud. 
“That’s what does it, every time! I'll 
stop it—cut it out. I swear it now—on 
my honor—on my love’’— his voice broke 
—‘‘that I’ll never drink again!’’ Then he 
stared, black with despair, at that star. 
Could he keep this oath? Had he the 
character to hold any course? ‘‘The 
way to do it,” he went on, still aloud, “‘is 
to cut it all out, everything that goes with 
the stuff—cut out the old square, the old 
friends! Got to go the whole thing, my 
boy!” Absently he felt about the table 
for a cigarette, found one, struck a match, 
stared at it and at the cigarette, then, in 
a nervous outburst, threw both to the 
floor. He had to spring up and stamp out 
the match. Then he stamped on the 
cigarette. 

He dressed now and packed a hand-bag; 
then walked all the way up the Avenue to 
the club and took a room. 

There was a letter for him in the “L” 
box—a dainty little letter, addressed in a 
dainty hand. It bore a special-delivery 
stamp. He was an hour getting up the 
heart to open it. He played a little Kelly 
pool with the after-midnight crowd; 
chatted with one or two friends, tried 
to read a magazine. Finally; alone in the 
room he had taken, he tremblingly tore it 
open. In part, the note read: 
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The family are going out to-morrow after- 
noon. I’m not going with them. I'll call you 
up and see if you can come. We might take a 
walk. I love to walk—don’t you? Especially 
in the summer-time. Some people like to walk 
in the winter, but I’m not that kind. I like 
it when: it’s warm and the trees and things 
aregreen. Don’t you? It’s lovely on Riverside 
Drive now. ; 


The blood rushed to Hy’s temples as he 
read. No one, he thought, had ever written 
quite such a letter as that—not Nicolette 
to, her Aucassin, not Héloise to Abélard, 
not Mrs. Browning, not George Sand! He 
openéd his windows wide, pulled the bed 
out so that he could see the faint glare of 
the city against the night sky, and lay 
there for hours, stark awake. He was 
exultant now. She had written! But, first, 
he had closed a door on that irresponsible 
life of his. In a way, by making the whole- 
hearted decision, he had earned the letter. 

On the Sunday afternoon, he met the 
girl of his dreams on a corner already 
historic in Hy’s fevered thoughts. They 
walked along the winding paths that over- 
look the Hudson, all the way to One 
Hundred and Twenty-ninth Street and 
back. They sat on benches and watched 
the motor-boats and the big yachts. The 
warm sun glistened on the rippling water. 
They talked of the things they liked and 
the things they didn’t like. Each was to 
the other a strange new experience, won- 
derful to question and explore. Softly, 
with a dreamy little smile, she told him 
that she could sew and cook. Her mother 
believed in giving her daughters a practical 
training. He told her, in a tremulous 
voice, that he had not always been the 
perfect knight he seemed to her; he had, 
in his lonelier years, fallen among doubtful 
companions, had done things of which he 
had since learned to be ashamed. And his 
honesty brought a maiden’s shy, wistful 
admiration to her big gray-blue eyes. She 
didn’t know much about life, she said; 
she was only nineteen. But she understood 
that men had to undergo experience and 
face life and grow strong through knowl- 
edge. 

They talked, too, of the problem of her 
parents. How was he to meet them? 
How were they to learn that he was a man 
they could trust? This question recurred 
on other days—in the subway and on the 
Drive. It was curiously difficult to work 
out a possible plan for that momentous 
meeting. Hy took into his confidence one 
intimate at the club. Ruddy knew every- 
body; Ruddy could help. But Ruddy, 
after days of it, shook his head. 

“Very baffling,” observed Hy. ‘Ought 
to be somebody who’d give me a character. 
Isn’t it something to be managing editor 
of a religious paper for years—continued by 
the creditors after the boss dies—mark of 
confidence—integrity—terribly funny ——” 

“Tsn’t it?” said Ruddy. 

“You see, Rud, I can’t bear—I won’t 
take advantage of her. You’ve no idea— 
she’s as simple and sweet-souled and trust- 
ing as—makes old birds like you and me 
feel like trampling all the life we’ve known 
under heel and [starting clean with humil- 
ity and—that’s what it means, Rud, 
starting clean!” 

Ruddy had an appointment up-town, 
and left. 

On the next Sunday, on a bench by the 
river beneath One Hundred and Thirty- 
seventh Street (they were going farther 






now), he told her that never before had he 
felt for girl or woman the pure, deep love 
be felt for her. 

“TY cannot ask you to be my wife,” he 
went on. “Not yet. Not until I can earn 
the privilege of asking you. But, from this 
moment, I shall live only for the purpose 
of earning this right. From this moment, 
my life is dedicated to you. I cannot ask 
you to accept a ring. But I must give you 
something.” And, fiery red, halting and 
stilted of speech, he produced a little box 
from Tiffany’s. Shyly she opened it; and 
softly exclaimed. It was a brooch of gold 
and enamel. He had paid twenty-eight 
dollars for it, thereby eating deeply into 
next week’s salary-account. 

Other things had happened during the 
week. Betty was always calling up the 
club. He had to give special instructions 
to Thomas in: order to avoid embarrass- 
ment. And twice, when he slipped down 
to the rooms, late at night, for a suitcase 
of clothing, he found notes under the door. 
These he burned, without reading, on the 
gas stove. 3 

On Monday morning—the day after 
the incident of the brooch—Harriet Benton 
called him up at the office. 

“Hy,” she said, “can you lunch with 
me to-day?” 

Théy met at an old haunt of bohemia 
in East Seventeenth Street, far from the 
madding Village. 

“It’s about Betty,” Harriet explained. 
“‘She’s in trouble.” 

A look of pain came to Hy’s expressive 
face. What now? 

“You know her husband was crazy to 
get her back. He came down here twice to 
see her.” 

“Oh,” said Hy, with nervous quickness, 
“T didn’t know that!”’ 

“Ves; he came. He begged her to come 
back. The second time, after she refused, 
he got mad—even threatened her.” 

“Not to hurt—anybody?” breathed 
Hy, rather white. 

““No; not.that. But he said he’d stop 
her money. Then you and Betty fell out” 
—Harriet certainly had the gift of plain 
speech—‘‘and she got discouraged, and 
finally made up her mind to go back. She 
came and talked it all out with me. But 
before she could so much as wire him, the 
very day of our talk, he wrote that he 
was through with her and would never 
communicate with her again in any way. 
Well, you see 

“‘ Awkward!” muttered Hy. 

“Very. She can’t go back now.” 

“Of course.” 

‘And she can’t do anything else. Her 
own father cut her off last spring, you 
know.” 

“Oh—I didn’t know!” 

“Well, he did. I’ve rather thought that 
was one of the factors in her queer, sudden 
decision to marry. The difficulty now is— 
well, Hy, Betty never was really one of us. 
She caught the phrases quick enough, but 
she hasn’t the reality. She doesn’t seem to 
grasp the idea of economic independence. 
Money has always come from somewhere. 
She hasn’t much in the way of mental out- 
lines. She’s just a lovely, soft thing. But 
it has come to a pass now where some- 
thing’s got to be done about her. Hy, she 
hasn’t a cent.” 

Hy’s face was ashen now. His lower 
jaw drooped. His eyes searched Harriet’s 
face, wavered away, searched it again. 
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All-popular sweets 


OUNG or old, boy or girl, youth 

or maiden, man or woman—all 
people who have tasted Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers agree that they are sugar- 
wafer perfection. As accompaniments 
to desserts of any kind, Nabisco are 
always popular. In ten-cent and 
twenty-five-cent tins. 


FESTINO—To the eye they are alm- 
onds. To the taste they are con- 
fections of the most delicious kind. 
A sugar-wafer shell with a creamy, 
almond-flavored kernel. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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“Don’t be frightened, Hy. Nobody’s 
going to ask you to marry her. Of course 
it’s not up to you—more than to the rest 
of us. But nobody wants to see a beauti- 
ful, costly creature like that go to waste. 
We’ve got to make a try of some sort. 
You know her better than anybody here. 
Tellme: Has she ever. worked—at any- 
thing?” 

‘“‘T_] don’t think so,” stammered Hy. 

“Well, if I were to get her a little job— 
on a newspaper or a magazine—is she 
equipped to face it at all? Could she make 
a reasonably sportsmanlike effort at going 
through the motions? Would she try?” 

“T—I don’t know. I oe 

Harriet slowly shook her shapely head. 

“T know,” she mused aloud. ‘You are 
voicing my own misgivings. Well, then, 
Hy, we’ve got to help her out temporarily. 
I don’t suppose she’d accept money from 
you, but chip in a little with the rest of us 
if you can. I won’t give you away.” 

“Oh, of course!” said Hy, thinking 
quickly of the other multitude of advance 
demands on the remnant of the next 
week’s salary. ‘‘Yes; of course! Put me 
down for—well——” 

“Five dollars will do at the moment,” 
said she, unsmiling. 

“Where is she now?” asked he dully. 

“Staying with me. She can’t keep up 
her rooms.” 

It was in this manner that the past 
laid its hand on the new life of Hy Lowe. 

The summer ran on into gray August. 
Hy still lived at the club. He still heard 
from Harriet and made over small sums to 
her. He still listened nervously—more 
nervously—for the telephone-bell, and hur- 
ried up-town to clandestine meetings on 
the Drive. He still supported the rooms in 
the Mews, and continued to find heart- 
broken little notes there—this last up to 
within a week or ten days. Evén Betty’s 
pride had risen at last, apparently. She did 
finally stop writing. But she reached him 
unknowingly, through Harriet, and _ tor- 
tured him. 

Through these weeks, too, Hy saw his 
dream of a new kind of love, of a simple 
happiness, sag and turn slowly gray like 
the tired trees on the Drive. He had seen 
the girl of his dreams begin—just begin— 
to show signs of furtiveness. He saw him- 
self now with wholly new eyes, and loathed 
what he saw. They did not speak now of 
his meeting the parents; they were begin- 
ning to think only of being together. More 
and more they were planning for this. He 
had given her a ring, which she wore in a 
chamois bag within her bodice. One night, 
breoding on these things, he fell in with a 
convivial party and drank too much. After 
this he did not so much as write the girl for 
three days. When next he saw her, he sud- 
denly, passionately urged an elopement. 
She was frightened, and cried. Then he 
learned that her father suspected her, was 
making it difficult for her to get out of the 
house. She was afraid he had better not 
write any more. But she could call up. 
And the one-time, smart, vivid Hy Lowe 
went seedy of countenance and figure, 
became heavy about the eyes, inelastic of 
walk. It was a dry, dull summer. Then, 
toward noon of the driest of August days, 
Harriet called up. 

“Hy,” she said, “what do you know?” 

“Not a thing.” 
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“Then—come, Hy; slip out—right 
away. I’ve got to see you.” 

They met in the Seventeenth Street 
eating-house. Harriet had an early copy 
of the Evening Earth rolled tightly in her 
hand. 

“Hy,” she said, ‘what has Sumner 
Smith got against you?” 

‘Nothing that I know of. He did have 
it in for Pete; but I’ve thought we were 
good - 

“‘He’s lumped you with Peter, then, for 
fair.” She spread out the paper. 

Hy read. It wasa typical Evening Earth 
sensation of scandal. One Bixby, of some- 
where up-state, was suing to divorce his 
wife, née Betty Deane. The corespondent 
was one Henry Sidenham Lowe, a religious 
editor who led a double life. The racy de- 
tails were by way of being a disclosure of 
gay life in the famous old Latin Quarter of 
New York, Greenwich Village. Much was 
made of a wild evening “party” in Mr. 
Lowe’s rooms. And there was humor. 
It appeared that Mr. Lowe, under a misap- 
prehension, had entertained Bixby’s detec- 
tives and supplied them with the last links 
in their strong chain of evidence. The law- 
less tenets of Greenwich Village philosophy 
were displayed in black-faced type. It 
was, allinall,arichstory. It gave promise 
of stili richer details to follow. There were 
letters, it seemed. Hy laid the paper down. 

“‘Well,”’ he said, not comprehending it 
yet, the force of it, “that’s raw!” And 
added, ‘‘I introduced Sumner Smith to 
Mr. Jones.” "i 

“*Raw,’” observed Harriet dryly, “‘is 
right.” She studied him, noted the daze 
he was in. ‘‘You get it, don’t you? You 
see what it means?” 

“My job is gone,” said he. ‘I’d look 
great on a religious paper—after this!” 

“Tt means,” said she, a snap in her eyes, 
“that the Earth is off on one of its big 
hunts. The reporters will be living at my 
house for weeks—knocking, ringing, tele- 
phoning, jimmying at the windows. 
They'll come in disguise after jobs. 
They’ll pry into every corner of that poor 
girl’s life. They’ll dig up every little item, 
twist every motive, point up every little 
human weakness she’s got and a hundred 
she hasn’t got. They’ll run sob-stories on 
the dangers of letting young married 
women go to parties. As for you—they’ll 
do you brown! They’ll roast you, fry you, 
fricassee you, parboil you, baste you, serve 
you as hash. They’ll have Professor Lom- 
broso analyze your facial contour for latent 
criminal traits. They’ll run a serial story 
of your career as a home-wrecker. They’ll 
plant Casanova’s ‘Memoirs’ in your 
bookcase and take up a month explaining 
the direct influence of each separate experi- 
ence in the Italian gent’s life on your sport- 
ing career. And as for Betty—that soft 
thing—Hy, they’ll kill her! And then, if 
anything at all should be left of the two of 
you, not to speak of all your friends, they’ll 
pass it on to the lawyers, and they . 

She stopped for breath. 

There was not a trace of color in Hy’s 
face. His jaw had drooped, and moved a 
little with hers as she talked. 

“T’ve got to run,” said Harriet. 

““Where you going?” 

“‘Home, of course.” 

“What you going to do?” 

“Brace Betty for what’s to come. 


Guard the door—fight—how do I know 
what I’ll have to do?” 

“T defile everything I touch,” said he, 
with apparent calm. 

“Tf you want myadvice, Hy— Doyou?” 

“Of course.” 

“You'll quit thinking about yourself. 
You are now in the presence of a cata- 
clysm. It is the worst thing that has ever 
struck the Village. You don’t count. 
You’re only the goat.” 

““You’ve said something, Harriet!” was 
his reply to this. 

They parted at the corner of Fourth 
Avenue— Harriet almost running across 
Union Square toward the Village; Hy, ina 
gray silence, heading up-town toward his 
club. 

I don’t know whether he was conscious 
in his surface-mind of what he was about 
todo. But he acted like a man determined 
unto death. At the club he wrote his last 
letter to the girl in Eighty-first Street. 
Then he packed his things, ordered a taxi, 
and drove down to his rooms in the Mews. 

Within an hour, he appeared at the old 
brick house in Bank Street, the second 
floor of which was occupied™by Harriet 
Benton, Sadie Sadcwski, and (a recent 
addition) Betty Deane Bixby. As he 
rounded the corner he saw the familiar 
little knot of reporters and photographers. 
They were sitting and standing about the 
front steps. Sumner Smith was there, and 
two other Earth men. It was the old 
death-watch for fair. He walked steadily 
on. He was still white, if not gray. There 
were lines under his eyes. And his voice 
lacked strength. But he faced them calmly. 

“Boys,” he said, “I know what you’re 
here for. I know what you’ve got to do. 
I never thought, in the old days when I 
used to be one of you, that the watch 
would ever be put on me. But they’ve got 
me now. I'll stay with you. I’li help you 
allI can. It’s no good asking favors. But 
if you can spare Mrs. Bixby—well—” He 
moved one hand, in a repressed gesture. 

The speech shaved dangerously close to 
sentimentality. A single false emphasis 
and he would have lost them utterly. But 
he possessed, for the moment, a quality no 
one had ever thought of associating with 
the trifling, often amusing Hy Lowe. It 
was dignity. 

“Why,” put in Sumner Smith here, with 
a touch of bluster, ‘‘do you ask that? Are 
you speaking for her?” 

“Ves,” said Hy. 

“Do you mean that you’re going to 
marry her?” 

“Of course,” said Hy. 

They let him pass in then. 


This is the end of Hy Lowe. Heis known 
now as Henry S. Lowe. He lives in Brook- 
lyn, where rents are less. He reads copy 
for a living on the Record-Press. His eyes 
bother him a bit, necessitating spectacles. 
His wife’s health is poor. He has to watch 
her closely, anticipating possible shocks 
to her disordered nerves. On pleasant 
Sundays, he wheels the baby over to Pros- 
pect Park. Their neighbors do not call. 

It is not a spirited picture. Hy is fin- 
ished; life has closed in about him. But 
he stirred them up a bit in his time. And 
then, whatever his weaknesses and limita- 
tions, he did have his one dignified 
moment. You cannot rob him of that. 


His Unconquerable Soul, the last episode of The Trufflers, will appear in the October issue. 








